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I. 

A  stout,  heavy-set  old  man, with  bushy  Santa 
Claus  whiskers,  yellow-grey — yellow,  because 
the  short  brierwood  pipe  was  never  out  of  his 
mouth — rapped  on  a  dug-out  door  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  heavy  whip.  ,»;N6  one  responded 
and  the  old  man  listened.  There  was  some¬ 
body  inside  with  a  stentorian  voice,  leading 
in  prayer.  After  each  well-rounded  period  by 
the  leader,  a  deep  bass  voice  in  another  part  of 
the  room  called  a  loud  “Amen!”  whereupon  a 
dozen  “Amens”  followed  in  quick  succession 
from  as  many  different  throats,  while  several 
feminine  ejaculations  of  the  same  character  in¬ 
terspersed  the  heavier  masculine  tones. 

The  old  man  rested  his  whip  against  the  sod 
wall  of  the  dug-out  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  good  brother  to  finish  his  oration  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  He  had  some  time  to  wait, 

for  it  so  happened  that  the  leader  had  just  be- 
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gun  the  prologue.  Louder  and  louder  rose  the 
prayer,  and  thicker  and  faster  came  th^ 
“Amens,  ”  like  the  rattle  of  musketry  following 
the  boom  of  cannon.  Out  through  the  cracks 
in  the  puncheon  door  rolled  the  reverberating 
offertory,  out  over  the  wide-sweeping,  green- 
carpeted  prairies,  stretching  away  to  the  horizon 
stars  in  one  unbroken,  undulating  sea  of  green. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  stars 
sparkled  through  the  clear  evening  atmosphere. 
A  range  of  bluffs  to  the  right  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  uncertain  light  of  being  tossed  up 
to  the  skies,  and  on  this  inclined  plane  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  brother’s  prayer  seemed  to  glide  up 
to  heaven,  accompanied  by  the  stridulous  click¬ 
ing  of  a  thousand  cicadm  in  the  cotton-wood 
trees  along  the  banks  of  a  small,  sinuous  stream. 

A  flock  of  plovers  near  by  rose  up  on  their 
long  legs,  stretched  their  spotted  wings  and  set 
up  a  clack,  while  just  over  a  ridge  a  covey  of 
prairie  chickens  had  not  yet  finished  their  even¬ 
ing  "bum-boos.”  The  hounds  were  baying 
down  by  the  creek,  and  the  howl  of  wolves  to 
the  right  over  the  bluff  was  answered  b}’  in¬ 
creasing  howls  across  the  little  valley  to  the 
left.  A  red  cow  was  lazily  chewing  her  cud 
beside  her  calf,  two  oxen  were  grazing  the 
short  grass  near  a  small  plot  of  breaking,  where 
they  had  been  at  work  during  the  day.  An  old 
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Shanghai  had  gone  to  roost  on  the  plow-handle, 
two  old  hens,  brought  all  the  way  from  Illinois, 
were  perched  demurely  on  the  ox-yoke — a  box 
with  slats  nailed  over  the  front  indicating  the 
prison  in  which  they  had  but  recently  served  a 
weary  term.  A  prairie-schooner,  still  in  full 
rig,  stood  beside  the  door  of  the  new-made  sod- 
house.  A  weather-beaten  old  schooner  it  was, 
for  it  had  been  struck  by  a  “Jimmy-cane”  in 
Iowa  and  nearly  swamped  crossing  the  Missouri 
and  Platte  in  Nebraska;  while  the  long  journey 
of  five  hundred  miles  across  almost  trackless 
prairies  had  nearly  made  a  wreck  of  it.  It 
was  much  like  a  Russian  telga  after  a  trip 
across  Siberia. 

The  old  man  grew  more  impatient  as  the 
swelling  prayer  grew  more  tumultuous. 

“O  Lord,  come  down,  come  down  now ! 
Lord  save  a  lost  and  ruined  world  !  Lord  have 
mercy  on  the  sinners!  Have  mercy  on  their 
souls  1  Touch  them  with  a  live  coal  from  thine 
altar!  Stir  ’em  up,  stir  ’em  up.  Lord!  Git  ’em 
to  the  front.  Lord !  Come  right  now.  Lord, 
right  away.  Haint  ye  said.  Lord,  that  whar’ 
two’r  three  met  together  there  ye’ll  be  in  the 
middle !  We’re  here ;  come  now.  Oh,  God, 
save  the  heathen  !  Them  what  sit  in  darkness 
and  know  not  the  light  of  y’r  blessed  gospel  ! 
Save  ’em.  The  poor  heathen  in  Africa,  in 
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Asia  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea — save  ’em 
all !’’  And  thus  the  prayer,  rude  in  speech,  but 
straight  from  an  earnest  heart. 

A  chorus  of  “Amens”  followed  each  climax  ; 
then  there  was  a  bit  of  pathos  : 

“Now  Lord  bless  us;  bless  us  all.  We  rest 
our  souls  on  thee.  Keep  us  in  the  holler  of  thy 
hand.  Let  thy  strong  arm  be  round  us.  Never 
leave  us,  nor  forsake  us — " 

And  in  this  strain,  a^  divine  blessing  was 
invoked.  Then  came  a  few  scattering  senten¬ 
ces,  a  couple  of  rising  inflections,  as  several 
nearly  forgotten  stereotyped  invocatory  phrases 
were  shot  off,  the  voice  grew  hoarse  and  Amen 
was  reached  amidst  a  fusillade  of  “Lord," 
“Amen,"  and  slapping  of  hands  by  the 
audience  prone  on  the  knees.  Then  there 
was  calm  for  a  full  minute,  broken  only  by  one 
shrill  ejaculation  from  a  cracked  feminine  voice. 

The  old  man  raised  his  whip  and  was  about 
to  rap  again  when  the  leader  cleared  his  throat, 
and,  with  a  voice  like  a  bull-frog,  invited 
sister  Prior  to  lead  in  prayer. 

Then  began  a  weak,  consumptive  voice, some¬ 
what  shrill,  kept  down  to  a  minor  key  by  a 
strong  effort,  but  gradually  rising  after  the  first 
few  sentences.  There  was  considerable  tacking 
and  scudding  to  get  fairly  under  full  sail. 
The  “Heavenly  Father"  was  often  invoked  be- 
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fore  a  lead  was  struck.  But  eloquence  was  not 
wanting,  and  language  and  hysterical  sobs  soon 
poured  forth  in  a  torrent.  All  the  other  women 
cried  and  smothered  “Amens’”  with  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  There  was  much  blowing  of  noses 
and  one  great  masculine  bellow  broke  loose  like 
a  bursting  Vesuvius,  when  “our  dear  Johnny 
asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,’’  was  got  through 
a  lumpy  throat,  and  delivered  with  an  “o — o — 
O — Oh!"  Sister  Prior  wound  up  short,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  breath,  then  simpered  “Amen"  in 
a  feeble  voice,  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

The  old  man  rapped  gently :  still  no  re- 
•sponse  from  within.  Impatient,  he  turned  back 
to  his  schooner. 

“What’s  up?"  inquired  his  eldest  son, a  3^oung 
man,  leaning  upon  the  rump  of  the  tired  cow 
tied  behind  the  wagon. 

“Prayer  meeting."  The  old  man  was  chary  in 
his  speech,  and  never  wasted  words.  His 
answers  were  usually  short. 

The  canvas  on  one  side  of  the  schooner  was 
lifted  and  a  careworn-looking  mother,  quite 
pretty  and  refined-appearing  despite  her  years, 
inquired  anxiousty  : 

“Can’t  we  stop,  father?” 

“May  as  well  drive  on  ;  prayer  meetin’ here. 

“Oh,  no  I  let  us  wait,  they  will  soon  be 
through,”  said  a  dark, intelligent-looking  young 
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woman,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
elder  woman. 

"Of  course,"  said  a  blue-eyed  miss  about  the 
same  age,  perhaps  older,  the  exact  image  of 
her  father. 

,  "Well  now,  what  are  we  waiting  here  for?" 
crossly  demanded  another  son  in  a  wagon 
behind  the  first.  At  this  the  heads  of  two  or 
three  urchins  might  have  been  seen  popping 
out  of  the  second  wagon. 

"Pm  hungry!”  put  in  a  dark-eyed  girl  of 
about  seven  summers,  awaking  just  then,  and 
rubbing  her  eyes  with  two  chubby  fists. 

"Well,  Pll  try  again,"  remarked  the  pater 
fa7?iilias,  moving  toward  the  dug-out  with  meas¬ 
ured  pace. 

Just  then  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  sounds  of 
rising  were  heard,  and  soon  a  chorus  of  voices 
filled  the  sod  house  with  harmony.  Bassos, 
tenors,  baritones,  sopranos,  contraltos,  altos — 
all  sang  soprano  with  hearty  good-will.  No 
singing-master  need  have  said,  "Open  your 
mouths,"  to  that  audience.  The  voice  of  the 
leader  could  be  heard  above  the  rest,  sawing  off 
the  metres  with  emphatic  emphasis,  catching 
his  breath,  even  choking  once,  when  the  tune 
soared  out  of  his  reach.  The  end  of  each  line 
was  prolonged  until  it  dove-tailed  with  the 
next,  and  the  last  lines  of  each  stanza  were 
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repeated  o’er  and  o’er  like  a  lover’s  confession. 
—"Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.” 

When  the  singing  was  over,  the  old  man 
pounded  vigorously  on  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  was  shouted  by  a  dozen  voices 
within,  as  though  everybody  owned  the  house, 
and  the  old  man  went  in. 

"How  are  ye,  cap’n?”  said  the  class-leader, 
Bible  under  his  arm  and  hat  in  hand. 

"Whar’  ye  from?"  inquired  another. 

"Can’t  y’ tell  that, Bill?  He’s  an  Injianian.  " 

"What  ye  talking  about.  Josh!  He’s  a  blue- 
bellied  Yankee !  Been  long  on  the  road, 
stranger?" 

"Goin’  t’  stop  in  these  parts"?  inquired  Bill. 

To  all  of  which  the  "stranger"  had  no  chance 
to  make  reply. 

"Want  to  bunk  f’r  the  night,  I  see,"  said  a 
red-whiskered  man  in  a  flannel  shirt,  methodi¬ 
cally  rolling  a  sleeve  a  little  higher  above  his 
elbow  and  feeling  the  cords  of  his'  hairy,  sun- 
bronzed  arm.  "All  right;  turn  in;  plenty  of 
room. " 

"It  may  be  inconvenient — ’ 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  stranger;  gla^  to 
accommodate  ye.  Plenty  of  room.  ”  This  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  around  his  twelve  by  four¬ 
teen  dug-out. 

"But  there  are  nine  of  us — ” 
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"No  matter — plenty  of  room ;  lots  to  eat— 
such  as  ’tis :  Johnny-cake  and  prairie-chicken^ 
you  know.  Nine  kids,  d’ye  say?  All  yours, 
stranger?" 

"All  mine." 

"That’s  the  kind ;  all  take  claims  ’long  some 
creek,  I  s’pose.  Wisht’  I  had  a  dozen." 

"Yer  doin’  of  yer  duty,  brother  Wilkins," 
remarked  the  class-leader  with  a  laugh,  casting 
a  side  glance  at  a  buffalo  robe  on  the  floor, 
where  four  tow-headed  urchins — black  as 
papooses,  and  grading  from  five  years  down — 
were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  ianocent. 

"We  are  going  to  locate  on  Elm  Creek,"  said 
the  old  man,  apparently  in  answer  to  brother 
Wilkins’  last  interrogation.  "We  jest  want  to 
boil  some  coffee  and  rest  a  bit.  The  women 
folks  are  all  tuckered  out.  Had  a  long  drive 
to-day.  We  sleep  in  the  waggins. " 

"Why,  this  is  Elm  Creek !  that  bit  of  a  draw 
ye  see  out  there!" 

"Then  I  must  be  near  where  I  want  to  go. 
I  have  taken  claims  in  a  fork  of  the  creek." 

"Two  miles  up,  brother — splendid  claims  I 
Nobody  on  ’em  yet  I  Glad  to  have  ye  for  neigh¬ 
bor, "  said  the  class-leader  heartily. 

So  this  modern  Abraham  had  his  "women 
folks”  get  out,  unloaded  the  sleepy  youngsters, 
and  directed  his  sons  to  water  and  feed  the 
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mules  and  cow.  In  short  order  the  coffee-pot 
was  on  over  the  settler’s  fire,  and  a  repast 
spread  on  the  rough,  home-made  table. 
Home-made?  Indeed,  the  furniture  was  all 
home-made.  The  one  bedstead  was  a  straw 
tick  and  some  blankets,  spread  on  poles  laid 
across  a  rude  frame  tacked  to  the  sides  of  the 
dug-out  and  the  center-post.  The  chairs  were 
rough  stools.  This  constituted  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture. 

For  floor,  there  was  the  bare  earth,  packed 
hard ;  for  walls,  the  bare  earth  extended  down 
about  three  feet — as  far  as  had  been  dug — and 
then  sods  were  laid  in  regular  tiers  above,  and 
these  plastered  with  mud ;  for  roof,  a  center 
log  rested  on  three  forked  posts,  rude  rafters 
were  laid  to  this  and  across  these,  poles  had 
been  extended,  wrhich  supported  the  mass  of 
sods  and  dirt  forming  the  outer  protection.  A 
warm  house  in  winter  and  a  cool  house  in 
summer,  and  as  clean  as  a  good  housewife’s 
cellar. 

By  way  of  ornament,  an  old  battered  violin 
hung  over  the  table.  A  rifle  and  powder-horn, 
a  double-barrelled  shot-gun  and  game-pouch> 
hung  on  wooden  hooks  over  the  bed. 

A  Bible  with  dilapidated  covers  and  an  old 
clock,  minus  one  hand,  ornamented  a  rude 
shelf.  There  had  been  palmier  days,  for  in  a 
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corner  was  a  small  two-stopped  organ  and  a  few 
well-worn  pieces  of  music.  The  bare-footed, 
sunburnt  mistress  of  the  house  was  evidently 
the  musician.  And  she  was  not  a  vulgar  or 
uncouth  looking  woman,  though  she  was  bare¬ 
footed,  and  wore  a  sweaty  mother-hubbard  which 
hung  about  her  like  a  wet  sack  and  showed  off 
the  contour  of  her  person  like  a  mermaid’s. 
If  her  throat  was  sunburnt  pretty  low  be¬ 
cause  of  her  open  dress,  her  hair  was  neatly 
combed  and  her  person  scrupulously  clean.  A 
garden  near  the  house,  was  proof  of  her  industry 
and  accomplishments.  Two  old  tin  cans  con¬ 
taining  house-plants,  in  the  deep  recess  of  a 
window  were  an  exhibition  of  her  aesthetic 
tastes.  Somewhere  and  at  some  time  she  had 
seen  civilization. 

Such  was  Bill  Wilkins’  wife — a  typical 
woman  of  the  prairie.  They  had  lived  much  of 
their  time  knocking  about  in  the  old  prairie 
schooner  (like  Aunt  Ri  and  Uncle  Jake  in 
Ramona),  now  they  had  taken  a  claim,  stuck  a 
stake  and  were  essaying  to  dig  a  fortune  out 
of  prairie  dirt.  The  primitive  sod  constituted 
their  sole  wealth — it  furnished  them  material 
for  house  and  barn,  and  in  time  would  yield 
them  corn,  oats,  johnny-cake  and  pork. 

Bill  Wilkins  and  wife  were  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  species  of  badger,  contending  with 
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coyotes,  rattlesnakes,  ground-squirrels,  shoe¬ 
string  roots  and  buffalo  grass,  for  a  share  of 
the  primitive  soil.  Here  was  nature  in  her 
nude  reality ;  fertile  mother  earth  ready  for 
man,  willing  and  anxious  to  bring  forth  abun¬ 
dantly.  Here  antelope  steak  furnished  the 
table,  wild  berries  constituted  dessert,  mallards 
and  grouse  were  dainties ;  coffee  and  tobacco 
were  almost  the  sole’  imports.  “The  man  in 
the  moon,  if  he  has  no  neighbors,  can  live 
mighty  cheap,”  Wilkins  explained  to  his  guest, 
as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  corn-cob 
pipe. 

Abraham  Jackson  and  family  were  quite  too 
recently  from  civilization  to  enjoy  the  outlook 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  usually  charac¬ 
terizes  discoverers  in  new  worlds.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  female  half  of  the  family. 
The  girls  had  seen  the  inside  of  a  school-house  ; 
were  somewhat  cultured  in  fact ;  the  boys,  that 
is  the  older  ones,  had  wrestled  manfully  with 
arithmetic  and  geography.  The  eldest, 
Roderick,  had  even  spent  one  winter  on  gram¬ 
mar  and  the  first  principles  of  algebra.  They  ' 
came  from  Wisconsin,  “Down  East,”  a  land 
of  some  refinement,  of  log-houses  and  logging- 
bees,  of  pumpkin  pies  and  hoe-downs.  The 
Jackson  family  were  quite  numerous  there. 
Abraham  Jackson  was  a  clock-tinker.  But 
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his  family  became  too  numerous  for  his  trade, 
land  was  too  dear  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and 
so,  like  his  namesake  of  old,  he  "took  all  the 
substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,  and  they  went 
forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. " 

But  if  the  Jackson  girls  wore  rueful  faces, 
not  so  the  boys.  Would  they  not  all  be  Kit 
Carsons  and  Buffalo  Bills?  They  might  even 
be  Alexander  Selkirks  if  they  saw  fit.  And 
as  to  liberty,  so  dear  to  every  American  bo}^ 
why,  they  would  have  an  unlimited  amount  of 
it.  The  prayer-meeting  folks  had  long  since 
departed.  Father  Werl  and  family,  three  miles 
down  the  draw  ;  Brother  Bates  and  family,  five 
miles  to  Sand  Creek ;  Brother  Rogers,  a-foot 
two  miles  to  the  head  of  Duck  Creek ;  Brother 
Conrad  Kipp,  who  always  prayed  in  Deutsch, 
two  miles  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  supper  dispatched,  the  clock-tinker’s 
tired  family  prepared  for  a  night’s  rest.  Beds 
were  spread  in  the  schooners  for  mother, 
daughters  and  children ;  Abraham  and  his  sons 
stretched  themselves  upon  blankets,  each  one 
rolling  himself  up,  Indian  style,  with  the  grass 
for  down,  the  earth  for  a  couch.  A  bug  crept 
into  Roderick’s  ear,  a  grasshopper  became 
imprisoned  inside  Charley’s- pantaloons,  an  owl 
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hooted  dismally  in  the  cottonwoods ;  coyotes 
held  a  war-dance,  while  millions  of  fire-flies 
lighted  up  the  scene ;  but  the  weary  pilgrims 
slept  as  only  healthy,  tired  pioneers  can  sleep. 
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Where  a  creek  coming  from  the  East  and  an¬ 
other  from  the  West  unite  their  waters  with 
Elm  Creek  (which  flows  southward),  Abraham 
Jackson  and  family  landed  their  old  schooners 
and  began  a  habitation.  Here  the  old  man 
took  up  claims,  completed  his  filings  at  the 
distant  land  office,  and  became  Uncle  Sam’s 
first  grantee  of  the  virgin  soil — le  grand 
monarque  of  about  all  the  land  he  could  see. 
A  very  pretty  spot  it  was,  contrasting  agreeably 
with  the  long  stretches  of  prairie  over  which 
our  friends  had  travelled  many  a  weary  day. 

To  be  sure,  up  the  Platte  to  Salt  Creek, 

and  up  Salt  Creek  to  the  head  of  Elm  Creek, 

and  up  Elm  Creek  to  this  particular  spot,  was 

a  route  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  Platte 

river  was  even  a  picturesque  stream,  walled 

along  one  side  by  precipitous  bluffs,  and  along 

the  other  side  low  grounds  extending,  some- 

spreading  out  into  a  broad  valley 
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rising  beyond  acclivous  plateaux — a  broad, 
shallow  stream  fringed  with  timber  and  with 
islands  covered  with  cottonwoods,  elms,  scrub- 
oaks,  thick  underbrush  and  vines.  The  wide- 
spreading  valley  of  Salt  Creek  was  also  a  land¬ 
scape  fit  for  a  painter’s  brush.  But  timber  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  scanty,  and  only  grew  in 
such  sheltered  nooks  along  the  creek  as  had 
escaped  the  devouring  flames  which  had  swept 
over  these  plains  for  untold  generations.  From 
the  time  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  dumped  the 
thick  Loess  deposits  of  dirt  into  the  great 
central  seas  which  spread  over  Nebraska  in 
later  geological  times,  covering  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  rocks  with  a  sedimentary  deposit 
many  feet  in  thickness,  primeval  man  (Chich- 
emecs  and  Toltecs,  perhaps),  had  kindled 
the  fires  which  in  this  dry  climate  had 
denuded  the  Great  American  Desert  of  timber 
and  rendered  it  a  desert  by  leaving  it  treeless. 

But  there  was  a  considerable  bunch  of  timber 
just  back  of  the  place  where  the  clock-tinker 
began  his  dug-out.  On  the  sloping  bank  Abra¬ 
ham  Jackson  struck  his  breaking  plow  into  the 
virgin  sod  and  began  to  turn  under  the  tough 
wild  grass  and  wiry  sedges.  His  sons  cut  the 
tough  earth-parings  into  short  lengths  conven¬ 
ient  for  carrying,  then  placed  them  in  regular 
tiers,  sod  upon  sod  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  for 
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the  foundation  and  walls  of  the  habitation.  The 
tiny  creek  below  the  bank  (which  was  here 
almost  perpendicular),  flowed  rapidly  through 
thick  grass  and  heavy  weeds,  which  hung  over 
the  water  like  thatch  over  a  pen. 

All  along  the  bank,  and  up  to  the  very  door 
of  the  prospective  dug-out,  elm  trees  grew  thick 
— an  embowered  home  for  squirrels  and  timber 
birds,  reminding  the  Jackson  boys  of  the  home 
they  had  left  far  away  in  Wisconsin.  Every¬ 
thing  was  new,  untouched  by  man,  nature  in 
coy  simplicity.  Only  an  old  Indian  burying- 
ground  on  a  bald-topped  bluff  near  by, reminded 
our  friends  that  other  habitations  may  have 
been  pitched  betimes  beneath  these  elms. 
And  indeed,  the  Indian  had  not  yet  looked  his 
last  upon  these  scenes,  for  the  next  day 
Roderick  discovered  a  bunch  of  tepees,  up  the 
creek  a  mile  or  two.  But  the  bucks  were  all 
drunk  and  the  squaws  unwarlike. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  his  family,  Abraham’s 
dug-out  was  of  quite  pretentious  dimensions. 
It  was  in  fact,  two  big  burrows  placed  end  to 
end,  with  a  door  having  communication  from 
one  apartment  to  the  other.  One  apartment 
served  for  dining-room  and  sitting-room,  the 
other  for  sleeping  quarters.  The  walls  were 
carefully  plastered  with  mud,  rough  puncheon 
boards,  rived  out  of  the  tough-grained  cotton- 
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wood,  were  laid  for  floors,  an  outer  door  was 
constructed,  hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wooden  latch,  having  a  piece  of 
fish  cord  with  a  knot  on  the  end  for  latch-string. 
The  kennel  was  soon  completed, and  the  family, 
glad  enough  to  have  a  home  once  more  after 
their  wanderings  per  terras,  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  duly  installed.  It  was  home,  though  a 
cave. 

There  was  next  a  housewarming.  The  young 
men  from  all  the  country  round  fetched  their 
girls — all  the  girls  that  could  be  found  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles — and  a  surprise  was 
given  the  Jackson  family.  A  fiddler  was 
brought,  seats  improvised  along  the  walls,  the 
few  articles  of  furniture  taken  out  of  doors  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  a  short,  muscular  fellow, 
sporting  high-heeled,  tight  boots,  a  paper 
collar,  a  pewter  ring,  a  steel  watch-chain,  and 
having  his  tawny  hair  pasted  down  over  his 
forehead,  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  called  a  quadrille.  The  fiddler — a  long, 
lean,  loose-jointed  fellow,  with  a  scanty  yellow 
beard  and  two  protruding  fangs — began  to  rosin 
his  bow  and  tune  his  squeaky  violin.  After 
mending  a  string  and  fixing  the  bridge,  which 
had  gone  down  with  a  crash,  the  Paganini 
struck  an  attitude  and  began  churning  with  his 
number  twelve,  working  at  the  time  like  a 
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horse  in  a  treadmill  as  he  sawed  off  the  "Wild 
Irishman.  ’’  a  ^ ' 

There  was  no  room  for  scientific  dancing, but 
what  was  lacking  in  grace  was  made  up  in 
energy.  There  were  none  of  the  late  calls,  but 
no  one  complained  of  that,  or  ventured  to  say 
"chestnuts.  ’’  The  boys  were  not  all  boys ; 
some  of  them  were  forty,  some  fifty,  but  they 
were  all  called  boys.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
not  maidens  and  more  than  one  cotillion  was 
made  up  of  mothers  and  daughters  in  the  same 
set.  The  men  sweat  like  butchers,  though  few 
of  them  wore  coats,  and  swung  their  hundred 
and  lift}’’  pound  partners,  de  bonne  grace^  as 
though  dancing  were  a  pastime. 

When  the  company  began  to  grow  tired  of 
the  Wild  Irishman,  Needle’s  •  Eye,  Virginia 
Reel,  etc.,  etc.,  the  caller,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  "fly  dancer,  "escorted  Abraham’s  eldest 
daughter  to  the  floor  for  a  waltz.  Two  or 
'  three  other  couples  followed,  the  evolutions  of 
a  waltz  gone  through  for  the  edification  of  the 
audience,  after  which  the  ladies  (they  were  all 
"ladies"  at  a  dance,  "wimmin”  elsewhere)  with 
calico  gowns  very  wet  under  the  armpits,  were 
returned  with  much  flourish  to  places  vacated 
for  them  by  the  "gents,"  the  latter  thereupon 
standing  about  with  their  hands  plunged  deep 
in  their  jeans’  pockets;  some  of  the  "young 
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gents”  making  very  conspicuous  wall-flowers 
of  themselves. 

Then  a  jig  was  called  for  and  the  young  man 
with  the  pewter  ring,  having  slicked  his  greasy 
hair  and  divested  himself  of  his  drenched 
paper  collar,  prepared  to  execute  a  clog.  The 
imitator  of  Ole  Bull,  with  two  great  rivers  of 
perspiration  running  down  over  his  sunburnt 
collar  bone,  struck  up  a  lively  tune,  the  young 
man  with  the  pasty  hair  gyrated  about,  getting 
in  most  of  the  steps  but  knocking  over  a  water- 
bucket,  which  caused  some  of  the  ladies  in  the 
vicinity  to  gather  up  their  ruffled  (?)  skirts  and 
hold  up  their  feet,  until,  completely  winded, 
the  clog  dancer  at  length  dropped  with  a  sigh, 
very  nearly  into  a  "lady’s”  lap.  He  would 
have  fallen  plump  upon  her  lap,  but  she,  with 
a  horrified  shriek,  jerked  aside  her  knees 
(which  showed  their  ruggedness,  wrapped  as 
they  were  with  her  calico  gown),  and  the  per¬ 
former  landed  on  the  floor,  where,  with  a  self- 
.satisfied  air  of  fatigue,  he  rested  his  head  in 
the  lap  he  had  missed,  while  she  coquettishly 
boxed  his  ears.  "Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs,” 
he  might  have  said,  but  he  was  not  well  up  in 
Milton. 

Then  a  song  was  called  for.  Bill  Wilkins 
was  the  singer  and  first  on  the  programme. 
He  struck  his  key  and  exercised  his  talents 
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and  powerful  voice  on  the  familiar  song,  "Way 
out  in  Idaho."  The  audience  knew  the  chorus 
and  joined  in,  while  an  owl  in  the  elm  trees, 
frightened  at  the  unusual  noise  so  near  his 
ancient  haunts,  set  up  a  dismal  hooting.  There 
were  many  stanzas,  in  all  of  which  the  line, 
"Way  out  in  Idaho,"  constituted  two-thirds  of 
the  text,  as  well  as  sentiment.  Bill  Wilkins 
was  very  hoarse  and  reached  the  high  notes » 
with  difficulty  before  he  had  finished.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  before  the  last  line  was  exe¬ 
cuted  (or  murdered),  but  his  wife  came  to  the 
rescue  and  saved  the  song  from  shipwreck  in 
the  fortissimo  breakers. 

There  was  a  lull  after  the  last  "Idaho"  had 
been  drawled  out.  The  fiddler  ran  his  thumb 
over  the  strings  of  his  violin,  but  no  one  ‘Sug- 
gested  another  quadrille.  It  was  near  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  hardworking  pioneers  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  rest.  The  young  man  with  the  pasty 
hair  looked  up  languidly  from  the  lap  whereon 
his  head  was  resting.  He  expected  an  invita¬ 
tion — and  it  came. 

"Now,  Charley,  it’s  your  turn,"  suggested  Bill 
Wilkins. 

Charley  hung  back  like  a  coy  maiden,  com¬ 
plained  of  hoarseness  and  his  general  inability 
to  sing,  but  after  some  urging,  consented  to 
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favor  the  company.  Thereupon  he  sat  upright 
and  cleared  his  throat.  The  audience  knew 
what  was  coming,  but  no  matter,  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  that  somebody  should  sing,  so  that  the  rest 
might  not  be  obliged  to  entertain  each  other. 
The  song  was  too  old  to  have  a  title,  but  the 
chorus,  like  Bill  Wilkins’  “Idaho,”  gave  every¬ 
body  a  chance  to  practice. 

“  Come,  sister,  come, 

Kiss  me  good  night. 

For  I  am  tired  and  sleepy  too-oo-00  ! 

Come  put  me  in  my  little  bed, 

For  I  am  tired  and  sleepy  too-00-00  I  ’ 

It  was  a  pathetic  song,  but  the  sentiment  was 
quite  crushed  out  of  it,  for  Charley’s  voice  was 
anything  but  pathetic.  But,  as  Josh  Billings 
said  of  the  crow,  he  had  a  good  voice  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  he  cultivated  it  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  lungs. 

The  song  brought  to  a  finish,  Charley  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

“Now  then,  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  and  then 
we’ll  vamoose  the  ranch.” 

So  the  tired  fiddler  began  the  last  waltz. 
Everybody  danced,  bumping  and  crowding, 
until  there  was  a  general  breaking  up,  then  a 
scramble  for  hats*  The  fiddler  sawed  away 
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until  the  last  couple  had  left  the  floor’;  then 
everybody  sang  : 


“  ‘Mid  pleasures  and  palaces 
Although  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble 
There’s  no  place  like  home.’" 

(Or  "hum — m-m"  as  Bill  Wilkins  bawled  it.  ) 
There  were  not  many  wagons,  but  they  were 
all  filled.  On  cushions  of  hay  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  boxes,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women, 
packed  themselves  in  like  sardines. 

‘  Jump  into  the  wagon  and  we’ll  all  take  a  ride," 

— they  sang,  as  one  after  another  drove  away. 

In  the  distance,  through  the  still  night  air, 
the  songs  died  away. 

‘‘The  old  lumber  wagon. 

The  squeaking  lumber  wagon. 

Jump  into  the  wagon  and  we’ll  all  take  a  ride.” 

Or  this  : 

j™  ‘‘  oh,  Buffalo  girls,  are  you  coming  out  to-night, 
iR  Are  you  coming  out  to-night,  are  you  coming  out  to-night. 

Oh,  Buffalo  girls,  are  you  coming  out  to-night, 

And  we’ll  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon.” 

Interspersing  these,  the  echoing  night  air 
gave  back,  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines;"  "The  girl  I  left  behind  me;"  "The 
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fellow  that  looks  like  me;”  ‘‘Pretty  little  yaller 
gal;”  ‘‘Swanee  River;”  ‘‘Auld  lang  syne.” 

“  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

,  And  days  of  auld  lang  syne  ?  ” — 

— Bobby  Burns’  sweetest,  trembled  on  the 
vibrating  night  air,  stealing  through  the  elm 
trees  and  witch-hazel  thickets,  where  but 
3'esterday  the  savage  whoops  of  Indian  hunters 
and  the  caterwaul  of  wild-cats  had  been  heard. 

“  For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  of  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne.” — 


died  away  like  a  faint  echo  in  the  distance. 
Civilization  had  come,  mingling  her  vulgarities 
with  her  sentiments,  the  songs  of  the  bush-  ir 
whacker  with  the  rhymes  of  Bobby  Burns. 

The  Jackson  family  stood  without  the  door 
and  listened  until  the  last  song  could  be  no 
longer  heard.  Old  Abraham  had  no  soul  for 
music,  but  he  had  the  bald,  high-crowned  head 
of  a  William  Cullen  Bryant  on  the  broad  square 
shoulders  of  a  Daniel  Boone.  He  loved  poetry 
— Burns,  in  particular,  and  was  visibly  affected 
by  the  singing.  A  tear  glistened  in  his  steel- 
grey  eye,  as  he  stroked  his  yellow-grey  beard, 
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heavy  as  a  lion’s  mane,  and  thought  of  the  old 
home  far  away,  the  log-house  with  the  red- 
clover  field  just  back  of  it,  the  bee-hives  under 
the  peach-trees,  the  rail-fence  around  the  wood 
lot  where  black  squirrels  had  held  a  daily  race 
course,  the  apple  trees  he  had  nurtured — the 
secluded  spot  on  the  broad  earth’s  breast 
where  in  auld  lang  syne  he  had  taken  his  bride 
and  where  they  had  reared  their  numerous 
family.  But  he  was  a  quiet  man ;  stern  and 
gruff  as  an  old  bear.  He  looked  much  like  a 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan.  He  was  Robert 
Burns  in  a  grizzly  bear’s  skin,  very  terrible,  yet 
withal  a  lover  of  beauty.  Often  he  pinned  a 
wild-rose  to  his  ducking  jacket,  often  he 
pored  over  his  Burns  by  the  light  of  a  flick¬ 
ering  candle.  His  family  feared  him  somewhat^ 
yet  loved  him.  He  never  spoke  twice  and  was 
always  obeyed.  His  wife  was  afraid  of  him, 
yet  loved  him  with  a  patient  heart,  and  reared 
his  children.  She  trembled  when  Roderick  or 
James  or  Sam  trespassed  on  parental  law,  for 
no  matter  how  big  the  boys,  the  encounter  was 
terrible.  Yet  there  were  few  encounters  :  old 
Abraham  seldom  found  fault,  never  scolded, 
was  rarely  crossed. 

He  had  a  way  of  entertaining  after  his  fashion. 
He  liked  company.  His  house  was  always 
a  hospitable  place.  Though  he  said  little,  yet 
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he  had  a  way  of  making  a  neighbor  or  guest 
feel  welcome.  He  never  laughed,  but  now 
and  then  his  grey  eyes  twinkled.  He  seldom 
told  a  story,  but  when  he  did  tell  one  the  point 
was  always  a  propos. 

He  belonged  to  no  church,  yet  no  one  ever 
heard  him  say  a  word  against  religion.  He 
never  went  to  hear  a  preacher,  and  no  one  ever 
heard  him  express  a  religious  belief  of  any 
kind ;  yet  he  conformed  to  Christian  observ¬ 
ances,  ceased  work  on  Sunday  and  kept  the  day 
reading  his  Burns  or  playing  with  his  pets. 

All  animals  and  birds  loved  him.  He  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds,  of  which  two  ancient  fellows 
were  his  favorites.  These  always  waited 
patiently  at  every  meal,  one  on  his  right  hand, 
the  other  on  his  left,  for  the  food  which  he 
gave  each  from  his  own  plate.  Next  in  honor 
was  a  big  yellow  Thomas  that  always  occupied 
a  high  chair  at  the  table  next  his  elbow.  No 
matter  how  many  guests  there  might  be,  the 
dogs  and  the  cat  were  always  at  table ;  they 
were  no  more  to  be  neglected  than  a  good 
man’s  grace.  There  were  two  cages  of  canaries 
in  the  window ;  but  one  of  these,  Samm}^,  was 
esteemed  above  his  fellows.  He  always  came  in 
for  a  morsel  of  something,  which  he  received 
from  Abraham’s  fingers,  nor  was  he  ever 
neglected.  Then  there  were  two  doves  brought 
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all  the  way  from  Wisconsin,  a  favorite  horse, 
a  pair  of  rabbits  and  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 

Of  his  children,  none  were  like  him,  nor  ever 
would  be ;  yet  all  more  or  less  resembled  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  world, 
leaving  his  image  in  a  numerous  progeny  to 
people  the  earth  with  a  strong  clan,  yet  never 
seeing  himself  exactly  reproduced.  He  was  a 
strong,  selfish  personality,  like  the  lord  of 
some  Highland  clan,  or  the  sheik  of  some  band 
of  Bedouins.  He  was  masculine  to  the  core, 
yet  with  no  coarse  masculinity.  Now  and  then 
he  tried  to  be  gallant  and  often  condescended  to 
amuse  the  ladies.  In  fact,  to  a  limited  number 
of  ladies,  this  E3^gptus  was  ever  genial ;  but 
his  geniality  never  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  and  he  was  all  his  life  long 
faithful  to  the  wife  of  his  early  manhood,  though 
usually  spiritually,  if  not  materially,  neglectful 
of  her.  He  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
homely  custom  in  his  patriarchal  gallantries. 
He  loved  women  just  as  he  loved  flowers  and 
pets.  In  a  certain  way  he  had  aesthetic  tastes 
and  a  poet’s  soul. 

Of  the  younger  members  of  the  Jackson 
family,  Roderick  was  the  eldest, the  next  Ellen. 
These  resembled  their  father.  Then  came 
James  and  Sam,  who  also  resembled  their  father. 
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But  Olivia,  who  was  next  in  age  to  Ellen, 
resembled  her  mother,  except  in  having  a  more 
positive  disposition.  She  had  raven  black  hair, 
large  grey-black  eyes,  white,  marble-like  skin, 
very  pretty  hands,  a  genial,  happy  mind, 
coupled  with  a  stern,  persistent  disposition. 
She  had  native  refinement,  which  not  even 
pioneering  could  tarnish.  Her  carriage  was 
graceful,  erect,  proud ;  her  language  sprightly, 
yet  accurate ;  her  manners  engaging,  lovable. 
She  had  her  mother’s  heart,  and  her  father’s 
will — Diana  and  Byblus  she  was. 

The  baby  was  Minerva ;  a  child  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  very  lady-like.  Her  disposition  was  a 
happy  mingling  of  old  Abraham’s  Robert 
Burns  side — his  roses  side,  his  love  of  pets 
side — with  her  mother’s  patience,  grace,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  She  could  easily  have  a  his¬ 
tory  ;  she  will  have  a  history.  She  has  her 
mother’s  black  hair,  her  father’s  great  blue 
eyes.  She  has  her  mother’s  heart,  something 
ol  her  father’s  disposition.  She  will  love 
poetry  and  birds,  chrysanthemums  and  ge¬ 
raniums. 

She  will  have  lovers ;  she  will  be  wavering. 
Olivia  will  know  herself ;  Minerva,  hardly. 

Already  she  is  a  dainty  little  lady,  this  child 
Minerva.  She  swings  her  little  body  with 

quite  queenly  grace ;  she  fastens  flowers — the 
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wild  flowers  of  the  prairie — in  her  hat,  and 
turns  it  round,  putting  her  little  head  on  one 
side  as  she  examines  it,  and  looking  a  veritable 
infantile  milliner.  With  her  playmates  she  is 
lovable,  yet  delights  always  in  being  the 
queen  of  the  party.  She  loves  no  vulgar  plays 
and  never  helps  make  mud  pies,  because  she 
is  a  dainty  little  miss  with  a  clean  apron.  The 
doves  and  the  canaries  and  the  flowers  she 
loves  ;  the  old  horse  she  feeds  withes  of  grass  ; 
the  dogs,  especially  old  Towser,  she  hugs 
about  the  neck  ;  the  old  yellow  cat  is  her  play¬ 
fellow,  and  often  allows  himself  to  be  made'  a 
doll  to  please  her  young  ladyship. 

The  house  completed,  the  housewarming 
over,  the  Jackson  family  apply  themselves  to 
the  business  of  opening  up  a  prairie  farm. 
A  big  breaking  plow  is  started  around  an  eighty 
acre  tract.  It  is  a  clumsy  looking  affair,  like 
a  Chinese  war-ship — a  great  plow  with  a  big 

wheel  set  a  few  feet  from  the  beam  to  hold  it 

• 

upright.  Two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  are  put 
ahead  of  it,  with  Roderick  to  drive,  while 
James  follows  behind  to  kick  down  the  furrows 
wherever  the  smooth  sod  becomes  kinked  and 
is  liable  to  fly  back.  Like  the  paring  from 
an  apple  the  green  sward  turns  over  behind 
the  plow,  burying  the  green  grass  and  wild 
flowers,  and  opening  the  warm  earth  for  future 
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cultivation.  Pop,  pop,  go  the  wild  pea-pods, 
the  Astragulus  Cariocarpus^  and  snap,  snap,  go 
the  tough  shoe-string  roots  before  the  sharp 
rolling  coulter.  Old  Abraham  and  Sam  follow 
with  spades  and  plant  corn  under  the  green 
sod.  A  crop  of  sod-corn  will  be  grown  the  first 
year,  for  corn-bread  and  horse-feed  next  winter 
— for  not  just  yet  has  the  great  central  west 
become  the  Sicily  of  the  modern  world. 

Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  daughters,  though  less 
actively  engaged  than  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  still  had  many  household  duties  to 
perform.  They  never  worked  in  the  fields  or 
milked  the  cows,  for  Abraham  had  some  senti¬ 
ments  of  refinement,  and  did  not  propose  to 
have  his  wife  sunburnt  or  his  daughters  mas¬ 
culine.  The  Jacksons  were  not  altogether  a 
typical  western  family  j  and  there  were  many 
of  their  pioneer  neighbors,  who  were  not  typical 
westerners  either,  who  had  brought  the  ways 
of  civilization  with  them.  There  were  ladies 
of  education  and  refinement  in  sod-houses,  and 
men  who  could  conjugate  Latin  verbs  holding 
breaking  plows. 

Mother  and  daughters  were  constant  com¬ 
panions  and  cheered  one  another  during  the 
long  hours  of  solitude  and  times  of  uneasy 
thinking  of  the  home  and  friends  they  had  left 
at  the  East.  The  long  stretches  of  prairie — 
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over  which  the  hot  air  rose  in  glaring  heat 
waves,  burning  and  parching  like  a  desert 
simoon — they  often  turned  away  from  to  seek 
a  shaded  nook  along  the  little  creek,  where  the 
hot  hours  of  the  day  were  spent  with  needle 
and  book.  Ellen  was  practical  and  mended 
more  than  she  studied.  Her  education  was 
considered  finished.  Olivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
utilized  the  time  preparing  herself  for  exami¬ 
nation,  for  just  now  she  aspired  to  be  a  school- 
ma’am. 

At  times  the  whole  party  went  strawlKirrying 
or  fishing,  though  the  fish  caught  were  no 
more  than  minnows.  The  boys  w’ere  ••^ood 
marksmen  and  easily  supplied  the  table  with 
game.  And  thus,  while  these  pioneers  were 
variously  occupied,  the  spring  days  passed  and 
the  old  home  at  the  East  became  less  tearfully 
longed  for.  A  big  family  is  a  little  world 
within  itself,  and  there  is  little  chance  for 
homesickness;  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 


III. 

Some  settlers  continued  to  occupy  the  prim¬ 
eval  dug-outs  long  after  the  iron  horse  was 
snorting  past  forests  of  maize  and  seas  of  wheat, 
and  the  spires  of  churches  and  cupolas  of 
school  houses  had  begun  to  rise  above  the  sites 
of  county  seats  and  considerable  villages. 
When  the  old  haunts  gave  out,  new  walls  were 
built,  and  the  manner  of  living  once  begun  was 
persisted  in  by  the  homesteader,  until  after  a 
frame  barn  had  been  built  and  a  bank  account 
opened  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  building 
of  a  new  domicile. 

Not  so,  however,  did  Abraham  Jackson. 
The  sod-house  was  a  mere  temporary  make¬ 
shift,  and  as  soon  as  the  breaking  season  was 
over,  the  frame  was  begun  for  a  new  house — a 
frame  house,  the  only  one  on  Elm  Creek.  It 
was  a  slow  job,  for  cottonwood  timbers  are  not 
easily  framed,  lumber  must  be  hauled  many 
miles,  and  was  very  expensive;  the  Jackson 
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boys,  even  the  clock-tinker  himself,  were  infe¬ 
rior  carpenters  and  had  only  simple  tools  with 
which  to  work.  Work  was  exchanged  with  a 
neighbor  settler,  who  made  some  pretentions 
to  being  an  artisan,  but  he  was  a  poor  excuse 
as  an  artificer  of  wood.  However,  the  house 
was  built,  and  for  twenty  years  domiciled  the 
Jackson  family.  There  was  a  north  room, 
ceiled  with  tar-paper,  a  south  room  ceiled  with 
flooring,  back  of  this  a  kitchen  simply  weather- 
boarded,  an  upstairs  in  which  the  partitions 
were  made  of  rough  boards  and  the  rafters, 
driven  full  of  nails,  constituted  a  convenient 
place  for  hanging  the  family  wardrobe.  Such 
was  the  Jackson  house  as  first  built,  such  it 
was  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  The 
weather-boards,  never  painted,  became  grey, 
then  black,  then  warped ;  but  they  continued 
to  protect  the  clock-tinker’s  family  until  the 
chicks  were  all  grown  and  had  left  the  nest, 
and  only  the  old  ones  remained,  sitting  alone 
by  the  lilac  bush  in  front  of  the  old  door. 

The  house  was  done  before  winter  set  in — a 
long,  cold  winter,  "  blizzard  ”  following  “  bliz¬ 
zard,  ”  in  which  the  blinding  snow,  driven  at  a 
furious  rate,  made  going  and  coming  impos¬ 
sible ;  at  times  making  it  dangerous  even  to 
venture  as  far  as  the  barn.  For  weeks  the 
Jacksons  were  housed  and  the  long  days  and 
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nights  grew  dismally  monotonous.  A  checker¬ 
board  was  nearly  worn  out,  an  old  euchre- 
deck  had  the  spots  worn  off,  every  book  in 
the  house  came  to  have  dilapidated  covers 
and  greasy  leaves,  even  the  lazy  hounds  in 
time  grew  cross  and  snapped  at  each  other. 
Food  was  often  scanty,  and  fuel,  during  the 
storms,  difficult  to  obtain.  But  the  winter 
passed,  and  never  shipwrecked  crew  sighted 
land  with  more  joyful  hearts,  than  the  Jackson 
family  felt  as  they  welcomed  spring. 

But  there  were  some  diversions  during  the 
memorable  winter.  Abraham  had  killed  a 
blacktail  with  magnificent  antlers, knocking  him 
in  the  head  with  his  axe, one  morning  when  the 
deep  snow  was  encrusted  like  a  waxed  floor. 
The  crust  was  sufficiently  thick  to  bear  up 
Abraham’s  weight,  but  the  blacktail’s  sharp 
hoofs  went  through  at  every  step.  Roderick 
killed  a  wild-cat  one  night  in  the  elms  by  the 
house, and  James  had  brought  down  several  red 
deer  and  was  considered  the  crack  shot. 

On'  one  or  two  occasions  the  boys  had  hitched 
up  and  taken  the  girls  two  miles  to  church, 
or  to  a  sod  schoolhouse,  used  for  church  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  a  desperate  effort,  but  the 
episode  served  to  mark  periods  of  time  and 
furnished  some  relief  ix om  e?inui.  Father  Werl 
preached,  and  his  pulpit  efforts  were  quite 
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as  enthusiastic  as  his  prayers.  He  was  a  big, 
fat  man  with  a  big,  round  voice,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  always  selected  a  text,  but  seldom 
hit  it  afterward.  His  arguments  made  up  in 
noise  what  they  lacked  in  substance ;  but  his 
illustrative  stories  were  always  unique,  though 
often  stale  and  sometimes  "tough.”  On  the 
last  occasion,  when  the  Jackson  folks  had 
attended,  the  exemplifying  story  was  refresh¬ 
ing,  for  it  brought  to  mind  summer,  garden 
and  cabbage.  The  preacher  said  : 

"The  Lord  answers  prayers, bretheren  ;  I  know 
it  for  I  have  proved  it.  Til  tell  ye  how  I 
proved  it.  It  was  thus  that  I  proved  it, 
bretheren  :  listen  while  I  tell  ye.  You  boys  there 
in  the  corner,  listen  now  and  stop  y’r  whisper¬ 
ing  until  Pm  done;  then  ye  can  talk.  Pm 
going  to  tell  y’  how  I  know  the  Lord  answers 
prayer.  Well !  Last  summer  d’ye  see,  I  was 
drivin’  by  Sister  Gapp’s.  Sister  Gapp  had  a 
mighty  fine  lot  of  cabbages  ;  she  always  has  fine 
cabbages,  and  makes  fine  sauer  kraut.  Well ! 
You  know  how  thick  the  grasshoppers  were  last 
summer.  They  came  in  clouds  and  filled  the 
air  of  heaven,  obscurin’  for  days  God’s  blessed 
sun.  Like  the  locust  plague  in  Egypt  they 
came.  They  left  no  green  thing,  except  grass 
and  rosin-weed  stalks.  They  even  attacked 
axe-handles  and  ox-yokes.  If  a  coat  was  left 
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out,  they  dined  off  the  lining  and  made  a  meal 
from  the  collar.  You  remember,  if  one  went 
to  the  well,  he  must  take  a  bush  to  clear  the 
route  and  save  himself  from  committing  a 
million  murders.  In  a  cloud  they  rose  up  before 
him,  pelting  him  in  the  eyes,  the  nose,  going 
down  his  throat  now  and  then.  Well !  Sister 
Gapp  was  out  with  a  bush  a-tryin’  to  shew  the 
grasshoppers  and  save  her  sauer  kraut — her  cab¬ 
bages,  I  should  say.  I  was  drivin’  along,  and, 
says  I,  ‘Sister  Gapp,  why  don’t  you  pray? 
The  Lord  delivered  Egypt  from  the  plague, 
perhaps  he’ll  save  y’r  cabbages’.  Says  Sister 
Gapp,  ‘I  wish  the  Lord  ’d  fire  ’em  all  — !’  It 
was  a  wicked  word  she  used  bretheren,  a  very 
wicked  word.  But,  Sister  Gapp  was  warm ; 
the  ’hoppers  would  cover  one  cabbage  while 
she  was  brushing  ’em  off  another.  They  were 
a  winnin’  of  the  fight.  Says  I  to  Sister  Gapp, 
'Let  us  pray.’  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  Sister 
Gapp  and  I  got  down  on  our  knees  right  there 
in  the  cabbage  patch  and  we  prayed.  We 
wrestled  with  the  Lord  like  as  Jacob  did  when 
the  angel  broke  his  leg  in  the  wrestling.  We 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  annihilate  the  ’hoppers, 
and  the  Lord  heard  our  prayer.  When  we  rose 
up  the  ’hoppers  were  a-fillin’  of  the  air.  By 
night  they  had  gone, left  for  parts  unknown,  and 
the  land  was  delivered.  I  tell  you,  bretheren, 
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the  Lord  answers  prayer.  He  does,  boys,  and 
you  needn’t  snicker.  He  knows  what’s  in 
your  hearts,  and  if  you’re  not  converted  and 
have  y’r  souls  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
ye’ll  all  go  to  the  bad  place.  D’ye  hear  that? 
Do  you  want  to  be  saved?  It’s  no  snickering 
matter:  you  have  got  to  get  religion  if  you  do, 
— if  you  want  to  be  saved.  You  can’t  be  saved 
unless  you  get  religion.  Salvation’s  free.  You 
have  got  to  pray  and  the  Lord’ll  answer  you. ’’ 

Father  Werl’s  heart  was  much  better  than 
his  preaching.  He  earnestly  desired  to  see 
sinners  saved,  and  his  Master’s  cause  triumph. 
He  did  what  he  could,  and  was  perhaps  better 
than  no  preacher.  If  his  vineyard  was  small 
and  his  methods  homely,  his  preaching  was 
after  all  beneficial 

During  the  winter,  a  bachelor  settler,  from 
three  miles  below  on  Elm  Creek,  found  his 
way  now  and  then  to  the  Jackson  mansion.  He 
had  a  claim,  a  dug-out  and  a  team.  He  was 
•  a  hardworking  fellow  without  much  genius, 
except  perha}>s  the  genius  of  saving.  He  never 
spent  anything.  If  he  went  to  a  dance  he 
never  escorted  a  lady,  and  always  went  home 
early  before  the  hat  was  passed  for  the  fiddler’s 
benefit.  His  horny  fingers  hooked  in  a  clutch¬ 
ing  fashion  like  a  hawk’s  talons.  He  held  what 
he  got. 
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Still  he  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  He 
had  redeeming  traits,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
looked  out  for  number  one.  He  would  be 
likely  to  provide  for  a  family,  if  he  should  have 
a  family.  He  was  not  gallant  and’ had  nothing 
better  than  platitudes  to  utter.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  he  was  a  bore,  and  Olivia  gave  him 
the  cold  shoulder  most  decidedly.  Not  so 
Ellen,  however.  She  rather  encouraged  the  un¬ 
couth  young  man  (old  bachelor,  I  should  say.) 
She  had  no  great  gifts  herself,  except  that  she, 
too,  saved  what  she  had,  and  was  proficient  in 
darning  stockings.  In  her  estimation,  the 
only  true  gift  of  God  to  man  was  in  endowing 
him  with  the  tact,  the  sublime  and  God-like 
faculty,  for  making  monej^  and  then  of  keeping 
it.  Mr.  Plod’s  platitudes  were  of  interest  to 
her.  She  listened  to  the  details  of  his  breaking 
on  the  slope,  which  he  proposed  to  put  into 
wheat,  his  fine  pasture,  which  he  expected  to  fence 
in  the  years  to  come,  his  fine  spring  of  water, 
his  heifer  that  would  be  a  mother  early.  Ellen 
was  interested  in  all  these  things.  They  were 
tangible,  practical  topics  :  she  even  considered 
them  with  her  darning  when  Plod  was  not 
around,  as  a  subject  not  mal  a  propos. 

So  the  matter  stood  by  spring.  Plod  had 
bored  the  family,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on 
his  account,  until  the  joy  that  was  felt  when 
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it  was  known  that  ho*  would  transport  Ellen 
to  his  own  manor,  was  not  all  because  of  the 
prospective  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law.  The 
family  abetted  the  affair,  and  felt  relief  when 
the  Plods  were  installed  in  their  own  home — 
that  is,  in  their  own  dug-out.  To  be  sure,  for 
the  next  half  century,  the  Plods,  filling  in  time 
a  good-sized  farm  wagon,  must  be  entertained 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  on  Fourth  of  July; 
but  this  was  endured  for  all  time  with  be¬ 
coming  meekness. 

On  such  occasions.  Plod  always  whittled 
and  talked  of  calves,  colts,  crops,  weather, 
prices  and  money ;  Mrs.  Phod,  with  better 
grammar  and  more  intelligence,  dilated  on 
the  same  topics  and  added  babies  and 
children  to  the  list.  No  matter  about  the 
young  man  who  might  be  calling  on  Olivia,  no 
matter  what  guests  were  in  the  house,  the 
youngest  must  be  passed  around  and  all  its 
merits  enumerated  and  reiterated.  The  girls 
ranging  down  from  twelve  summers  more  or 
less,  the  youngest  sucking  thumbs,  the  older 
ones  looking  sheepish,  with  calico  gowns,  big 
white,  well-starched,  ruffled  pantalets,  woollen 
stockings  and  calf-skin  shoes,  must  be  introduced 
to  strangers  and  have  comments  passed  upon 
them.  The  Plods  were  always  a  part  of  the 
family,  do  you  see? 
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But  we  have  anticipated,  solely  because  we 
wished  to  record  the  history  of  the  Plods  and 
be  done  with  them.  Not  that  they  are  less 
worthy  than  the  rest  of  the  Jackson  family,  nor 
that  they  are  not  good  citizens,  but  solely 
because,  like  millions  of  people  in  this  world, 
their  history  can  be  told  on  a  page.  Some 
women  have  no  other  sorrows  than  child- 
births,  and  some  men  no  other  perturbations 
than  envy  of  other  men  who  may  make  more 
money,  or  expand  their  farms^  more  rapidly. 
There  is  little  romance  in  such  a  field.  It  is 
a  little  too  realistic — a  demi-joiir  existence. 

Roderick  was  considerably  past  twenty-one, 
and  had  taken  claims  adjoining  Abraham’s  on 
the  south.  James  had  taken  a  fine  tract  of 
bottom  land  on  the  north.  Sam  was  not  quite 
of  age,  but  a  claim  was  surrounded  for  him, and 
it  was  tacitly  understood  by  the  neighbors  that 
he  was  to  have  it.  No  claim-club  had  as  yet 
organized,  and  claim-jumpers  had  not  struck 
the  valley. 

So  in  time  the  entire  Jackson  possessions 
stretched  along  Elm  Creek  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  and, 
keeping  in  mind  the  unerring  natural  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  taking  little 
account  of  Malthus,  we  may  predict  that  by 
the  middle  of  A.  D.  1900,  the  entire  country 
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tributary  to  Elm  Creek,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  will  be  occupied  by  Jacksons,  Jackson 
descendants  and  Jackson  branches  of  the  original 
stock.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  had  struck  Elm 
Creek  Valley.  Even  now  Elm  Creek  precinct, 
the  politicians  have  learned,  is  like  Galilee  of 
old,  where  everybody  was  everybody  else’s  cousin. 

Another  matter  we  may  as  well  record  here, 
cti  passa?ii,  before  we  take  up  other  themes. 
Roderick  was  a  business-like  sort  of  fellow — 
a  quiet,  reserved,  methodical,  practical  young 
man,  of  good  sense.  He  was  not  a  stingy  young 
man  like  Plod — not  a  small  penny-catcher.  He 
was  never  parsimonious,  but  always  saving ; 
he  was  thrifty.  He  had  little  taste  for  tilling 
the  soil,  but  he  was  always  good  in  a  trade. 
He  was  always  thinking,  always  figuring. 
James  and  Sam,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
typical  farm  boys.  They  were  shrewd  and 
sensible,  but  used  more  muscle  than  brains. 
As  farmers  they  would  succeed,  however,  for 
they  were  never  wasteful  and  were  moderately 
successful  in  planning  and  executing.  As  young 
men, at  this  period  of  their  lives, they  were  fond 
of  all  the  social  advantages  of  the  township. 
They  attended  all  the  dances,  all  the  hunting 
outfits,  and,  if  base-ball  had  been  introduced, 
they  would  surely  have  been  on  the  diamond. 
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Roderick,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  for  none 
of  these  things.  He  was  cast  in  a  different 
mold.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  differ¬ 
ences  should  exist  among  the  different  members 
of  the  Jackson  famil3\ 

The  girls,  as  we  shall  see,  were  even  more 
unlike  than  the  boys.  *  In  old  Abraham,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  was  a  mingling  of  poetic 
fineness  with  hearty  physical  masculinity. 
These  traits,  mingled  in  a  progenitor,  often 
become  separated  and  intensified  somewhat  in 
the  progeny. 


IV. 


It  was  not  long  before  a  school-house  was 
built  near  Abraham  Jackson’s  homestead.  It 
was  in  fact,  just  across  the  creek,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  his  house.  The 
men,  who  have  developed  the  great  west,  have 
always  favored  and  promoted  the  common 
school  system.  In  this  generation  the  old  sod 
schoolhouse  is  telling  its  story.  The  vim 
necessary  to  get  an  education  in  the  early  west 
developed  men  and  women  of  active,  progres¬ 
sive  lives,  and  fostered  progressive  ideas. 

■  The  men  and  women  who  did  the  pioneering, 
were  hardy,  active,  ambitious,  and  pushed  out 
west  because  the  east  was  too  tame  for  them ; 
because  they  were  independent  and  wanted 
land.  An  altruistic  spirit  may  be  affirmed  of 
one  class  of  pioneers,  such  as  Abraham  Jackson, 
and  most  of  his  neighbors.  Of  course,  there 
,  was  the  roving,  shiftless  class  of  early  settlers, 
living  like  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  but  they  were 
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soon  gone,  pushed  on  further  like  the  Indians 
and  buffaloes. 

What  is  the  result?  The  west  is  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  union  to-day.  Here  new  legisla¬ 
tion  is  inaugurated,  in  keeping  with  modern 
progressiveness  ;  here  laws  are  passed  and  pre¬ 
cedents  established  by  the  courts,  beating 
down  the  strongholds  of  conservatism.  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas — what  trio  of  states  any¬ 
where  have  been  such  pushers?  In  every 
active  measure  at  Washington,  they  have  made 
themselves  felt ;  in  every  question  affecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  they  have 
stood  firm.  Their  legislatures  have  grappled 
with  some  of  the  most  momentous  and  perplex¬ 
ing  questions  of  this  generation,  and  they  have 
had  the  courage  to  leave  conservatism  and 
essay  new  measures.  The  decisions  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  these  states,  following  the 
spirit  of  the  liberal  interpretations  of  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin,  have  formulated  almost  a  new  body 
of  laws — libera],  progressive,  characterized  by 
good  sense  and  judgment  rather  than  strict¬ 
ness,  equity  rather  than  legal  fictions. 

All  this  may  be  traced  back  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  homesteader’s  life,  his 

self-reliance,  his  fear  of  God,  and  devotion  to 

educational  measures.  If  the  West  has  not 

yet  developed  artists  and  authors,  it  is  because 
4 
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the  commercial  and  political  activities  have 
been  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  best  of  our 
young  men.  But  our  authors  have  been  at  least 
unique — a  class  by  themselves — and  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  out  of  the  West  will  come 
more  than  one  literary  Archimedes  with  lever 
to  move  the  world.  New  ideas  are  sure  to 
grow  in  western  brains. 

From  the  bottom  of  an  old  hair  trunk,  Olivia 
fished  out  her  tarnished  text  books — an  old 
Harvey’s  grammar,  Stoddard’s  arithmetic,  a 
dilapidated  geography,  wherein  the  Mississippi 
was  the  boundary  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  habitable  domain,  and  all  west  of  the 
Missouri  was  included  in  a  few  red  and  green 
patches,  like  Central  Africa,  and  dubbed  the 
Great  American  Desert — a  month  was  spent  in 
absorbing  fractions,  mensuration,  partial  pay¬ 
ments,  conjugations,  analysis,  a  little  orthog¬ 
raphy,  a  very  little  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  then  Olivia  was  prepared  for  the  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  of  being  examined. 

Her  heart  palpitated  somewhat  as  Sam  drove 
up  with  the  mules  and  lumber  wagon.  She 
gave  a  parting  peep  into  Harvey,  repeated 
again  the  rule  for  squaring  the  hypothenuse, 
then  mounted  the  high  seat  beside  her  brother 
for  a  twenty-mile  drive  to  the  place  where  the 
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county  superintendent  was  holding  an  institute 
and  public  examinations. 

With  considerable  trepidation,  Olivia  started 
next  morning  for  the  institute,  which  was  hold¬ 
ing  in  a  log  school-house.  She  was  a  little 
late,  and  as  she  passed  in  at  the  door,  found 
herself  the  “observed  of  all  observers.  ’’  Along 
the  rough  benches  were  other  would-be  school- 
ma’ams  like  herself,  and  young  fellows  in  their 
teens  who  aspired  to  train  the  young  idea, 
together  with  an  occasional  old  fellow,  not  fit 
for  anything  else  in  the  world  (unless  it  might 
be  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  Fourth  of  July),  hence  compelled  to  follow 
the  worthy  calling  of  school-master  to  support  a 
numerous  progeny  and  a  care-worn  wife. 

Olivia  hung  her  straw  hat — with  rather  faded 
ribbons,  by  the  way — on  a  peg,  then  looked 
for  a  seat.  She  thought  she  saw  a  place  back 
of  the  stove  and  started  in  that  direction,  only 
to  find  that  the  bench  fell  short  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  spot.  The  two  long  rows  of  pedagogues 
began  to  stare  at  her,  the  august  county  super¬ 
intendent  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  black¬ 
board  exercise,  pointer  in  hand,  scowled  at  her 
for  a  moment,  then  indicated  with  a  crook  of 
his  forefinger  that  she  might  find  a  seat  well 
up  to  the  front.  Olivia  darted  across  the  room, 
her  face  a  little  flushed,  and  dropped  into  the 
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place  made  vacant  for  her  by  the  long  line  of 
pedagogues  and  peda-ma’ams  squeezing  itself 
together  somewhat. 

Order  restored,  the  superiiTtendent — a  hump¬ 
back  dwarf,  with  a  squeaky,  consumptive  voice,  ^ 
a  big  head  and  straggling  red  beard,  elected 
over  his  opponent,  a  better  qualified  man, 
because  of  public  sympathy — went  on  with  nis 
exercise.  It  was  a  very  simple  problem  in 
fractions,  but  perhaps  up  to  the  level  of  the 
public  examiner’s  calibre.  He  was  very  tech¬ 
nical  about  the  answers — the  phraseology  must 
be  exact — and  awful  was  his  penetrating  look 
if  an  unlucky  pedagogue  made  a  slip. 

There  was  to  be  a  three  days’  institute  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  a  public  examination.  This  was 
the  first  day.  The  recitation  work  was  parcelled 
out  to  the  old  fellows  who  paraded  about  like 
so  many  generals  of  an  invading  army.  What 
puzzles  about  very  trivial  matters  they  had  to 
propound  to  their  younger  compeers  who  con¬ 
sented  to  play  pupil  for  the  good  of  the  cause ! 
In  grammar,  Olivia  came  under  the  tutorship 
of  an  old  Scotchman  named  Barry  MacDougal, 
who  concealed  his  ignorance  by  his  brogue. 
He  could  barely  conjugate  the  verb  to  love, 
but  he  could  ask  questions  Noah  Webster 
could  not  have  answered.  In  arithmetic,  she 
consented  to  be  catechised  by  a  retired  Baptist 
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preacher,  who  had  superannuated  himself  on 
account  of  his  health — or  perhaps  for  want  of 
a  call — his  health,  however,  being  the  excuse 
he  always  gave.  His  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
mien  were  awful  to  behold,  and  his  shell  was 
quite  as  bald  as  it  was  hard.  He  was  an  old 
bachelor,  and  had  dyspepsia  of  many  years’ 
standing,  and  biliousness,  a  whole  invoice  of 
patent  medicines  would  not  have  affected. 
Geography,  the  superintendent  handled  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  theory  and  practice. 

The  three  days  soon  passed — and  not  too  soon 
for  the  amount  of  benefit  derived  by  the  poor 
school  ma’ams  who  were  paying  three  dollars 
a  week  for  pork  and  beans — then  the  exami¬ 
nations  began.  This  was  like  a  game  of 
euchre — interesting,  because  uncertain.  That 
is,  the  uninitiated  supposed  it  would  be  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  the  old  veterans  understood,  of  course, 
that  a  school-ma’am  aspirant  of  tolerably 
decent  education,  and  fairly  personable  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  had  never  been  known  to  miss  getting 
a  certificate ;  nor  a  young  man,  who  was  fairly 
deferential  to  his  highness,  the  superintendent, 
and  could  control  from  one  to  five  votes.  The 
thing  was,  in  fact,  about  as  certain  as  that 
puppies  would  become  dogs,  or  heifers  be 
cows.  Olivia,  however,  did  not  understand  all 
this  and  so  began  the  day  with  as  much 
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trepidation  as  a  soldier  would  experience 
marching  into  his  first  battle. 

Olivia  was  bothered  somewhat  by  a  bedraggled 
looking  old  maid,  who  furtively  asked  several 
questions  of  her,  such  as  :  "What  is  the  gulf 
stream?"  and  "Where  is  the  diurnal  motion?" — 
but  she  answered  her  courteously,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  against  the  rules,  and  might 
have  subjected  her  to  a  reprimand  had  she 
been  caught.  Olivia  was  surprised  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  questions  :  "Multiply  x  yi 
— "Divide  12000  by  .5,  and  what  is  the 
quotient?"-" What  is  the  multiple  of  a  number?" 
— "What  is  a  verb,  a  noun,  an  adjective?" — 
"Give  examples" — "Analyze-  ‘This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built,’"  etc.,  etc. — "Bound  Maine" — 
"Where  does  coffee  come  from?" — "How  would 
you  go  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  by 
water?" — etc.,  etc.  Olivia  felt  quite  certain 
that  she  had  answered  all  the  questions  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  felt  some  relief  when  the  ordeal 
was  over.  The  blanks  in  her  certificate  were 
all  filled  in  with  100,  and  Olivia  given  permis¬ 
sion,  under  the  authority  of  the  state  and  the 
signature  and  seal  of  the  county  superintendent, 
to  impart  so  much  knowledge,  more  or  less,  as 
those  figures  and  the  words,  "Third  Grade," 
might  signify. 

Only  one  aspirant  failed  to  get  a  certificate — 
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a  sandy  complexioned  fellow,  with  loose  joints, 
huge  fangs  and  No.  13  boots.  He  was,  perhaps, 
rejected  on  general  principles.  At  any  rate,  a 
good  plowman  was  not  spoiled  for  a  poor 
pedagogue,  and  the  superintendent  counted  one 
vote  sacrificed  (and  no  more)  pro  bono  publico. 

Having  finished  her  own  examination,  and 
the  day  being  too  far  spent  to  think  of  starting 
on  the  journey  home,  Olivia  found  a  seat  by 
an  open  window,  and  put  herself  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  attitude  to  watch  the  others,  who  were 
slow  in  finishing  the  work  of  answering  the  in¬ 
terrogatories.  Some  were  through  and  looking 
complacent  like  herself ;  others  were  progress¬ 
ing  and  smiling  ;  but  some  unlucky  ones  had 
struck  snags,  and  were  fuming,  drumming  with 
lead-pencils,  trying  to  look  at  a  neighbor’s 
work,  or  leaning  back  in  despair. 

There  was  an  old  maid,  with  a  masculine 
figure,  set  off  by  a  big-figured  calico  wrapper, 
a  red  pimpled  face,  frowzy  hair  and  a  hoarse 
laugh,  who  was  fairly  stumped.  She  couldn’t 
locate  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  having  missed 
half  of  the  preceding  questions  her  case  began 
to  appear  even  to  herself,  as  desperate.  A 
young  man  sat  next  her,  and  Olivia  had  several 
times  found  herself  looking  in  his  direction. 

The  Y.  M.  appeared,  on  his  part,  to  have  his 
eyes  attracted  frequently  toward  Olivia’s  corner. 
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SO  that  each  looked  up  several  times  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  catch  the  other’s  eye,  when 
they  reversed  the  process  and  looked  down. 
The  young  fellow  had  finished  his  own  work, 
when,  seeing  the  dilemma  of  his  unpreposses¬ 
sing  neighbor,  and  being  gifted  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart  and  charitable  disposition, 
whispered  : 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Gosh,  I’d  like  to  know  where  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are!”  replied  the  ancient  damsel. 

A  smile  rippled  over  the  young  man’s  face 
as  he  watched  his  chance  to  pass  a  slip  along 
to  her  containing  the  significant  words,  “In  the 
Pacific  Ocean.” 

Just  then  he  chanced  to  look  toward  Olivia. 
She  smiled — she  couldn’t  help  it.  He  smiled 
— how  could  he  help  it? 

When  quite  a  number  had  finished  their  lists 
and  began  to  go  out,  Olivia  went  for  her  hat. 
The  young  man  was  there,  too,  looking  for  his 
hat.  Of  course  they  smiled  again.  Then  as 
he  couldn’t  find  his  hat,  she  overhauled  hats 
and  looked  about  aiding  him  in  the  search. 
The  hat  was  found  stuffed  into  a  mortised  hole 
in  the  wall  where  the  mud  filling  had  dropped 
out.  Somebody  had  taken  care  of  it,  after 
usurping  the  peg  whereon  it  originally  hung. 
The  young  man  had  several  remarks  to  make 
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about  this  unceremonious  manner  of  "jumping 
his  claim,"  all  of  which  tended  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  hasty  acquaintance  he  had  picked 
up  with  Olivia.  As  they  quitted  the  house — 
or  shanty,  rather — Olivia’s  new  acquaintance 
inquired  : 

"Pardon  me:  may  I  ask  your  name?" 

The  manner  was  so  gentlemanly,  the  language 
so  refined,  that  Olivia  was  half-charmed  by  it, 
and  answered  in  her  most  deferential  way  : 

"Olivia  Jackson,  sir." 

It  had  been  some  time  since  the  poor  girl 
had  seen  a  real,  genuine,  civilized  young  man. 
The  "pardon  me,"  was  so  different  from  the 
usual,  "What’s  y’r  cog?"  that  frequently  greeted 
her  ears,  that  she  almost  fancied  for  a  second, 
that  she  was  in  Boston,  or  paradise. 

"You  live  in  this  vicinity?"  the  young  man 
ventured  to  ask  again. 

"We  live  on  Elm  Creek.  We  have  not 
been  long  in  the  West.  I  thought  of  teaching 
this  fall — one  must  do  something,  it  is  so 
lonesome. " 

The  ice  was  fairly  broken.  The  length  of 
the  answer  gave  the  young  man  — just  from 
the  East — a  plain  invitation  to  continue  the 
conversation  ;  even  to  start  off  walking  in  the 
same  direction  that  Olivia  appeared  to  be 
going. 
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"On  Elm  Creek?  Why,  we  have  moved 
into  that  vicinity — below  the  Pebble  Creek 
branch. " 

"That  is  four  miles  below  us.  You  have 
not  been  long  in  the  west?" 

“About  a  month." 

"And  you  are  from — ?" 

"Michigan. " 

"We  are  from  Wisconsin.  Do  you  like  the 
West?" 

"I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  it  as  yet — but  it  will  soon  develop.  Here 
are  opportunities  for  a  young  man.  ” 

"Better  for  young  men  than  young  women,  I 
have  thought,"  replied  Olivia. 

"Why  so?" 

"Oh,  we  have  so  few  social  advantages — we 
soon  look  like  savages."  Olivia  looked  down 
at  her  shoes,  almost  as  red  as  lobsters,  and  at 
her  dress,  a  cashmere — though  this  was  sum¬ 
mer — and  somewhat  thread-bare  at  that.  Her 
cloth  gloves  were  the  worse  for  wear — the 
thumbs  were  almost  out — and  as  to  her  hat — 
she  blushed  to  think  of  it. 

The  young  man  saw  her  confusion  and  smiled. 

"We  get  few  styles  a  la  mode  Pa7'isie?i,  to  be 
sure  (don’t  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  under¬ 
stand  French)  but  then  we  do  not  need  to  pay 
the  tariff.  However,  we  are  all  in  the  same 
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boat,  when  our  wardrobe  wears  out  we  must 
put  up  with  duckings  and  jeans.” 

“You  are  thinking  of  teaching?”  inquired 
Olivia,  wishing  to  change  the  subject  from 
wardrobes. 

‘‘Yes,  this  year.  We  can  do  but  little  on 
our  claims  until  spring.  I  have  engaged  to 
begin  our  school  so  soon  as  the  house  is  up.” 

‘‘The  board  have  employed  me  in  our  district ; 
we  shall  not  be  very  far — that  is,  our  schools 
will  not  be  far  apart.” 

‘‘We  can  attend  each  other’s  spelling 
schools,”  remarked  he. 

‘‘So  we  can,”  remarked  she. 

Then  the  subject  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
They  were  still  walking  slowly  in  the  same 
direction,  neither  seeming  to  have  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  objective  point.  Olivia  saw  Sam  approach¬ 
ing.  He  was  quite  uncouth  in  appearance. 
Barbering  was  not  practiced  as  an  art  at  the 
Jackson  house,  so  that  haircutting  was  neither 
very  often  nor  very  artistically  done.  Sam’s 
hair  was  almost  as  long  and  quite  as  untidy  as 
Buffalo  Bill’s.  It  had  not  even  been  ‘‘cropped” 
very  recently.  His  jeans  were  held  up  by  one 
suspender — a  leather  string  at  that — leaving  a 
black  streak  over  his  red  flannel  shirt.  His 
boots  had  need  of  toe-caps. 

At  first  blush,  Olivia  felt  almost  ashamed. 
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and  would  have  parted  from  her  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  before-  Sam  came  up ;  but  her  better  in¬ 
stinct  and  natural  good-breeding  prevailed. 
She  would  introduce  Sam  ;  he  was  her  brother, 
uncouth  or  not. 

So  she  did.  Sam  had  an  easy,  off-handed 
way  about  him,  an  agreeable  swagger,  and 
extended  his  hand  with  a  "How-are-ye?” 

Olivia  had  forgotten  what  name  to  speak, 
even  if  she  had  heard  it,  so  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  had  run  in  this  wise  : 

"This  is  my  brother,  Sam.  Let  me  make  you 
acquainted.  Sam  this  is  Mr. — " 

"Black.” 

"Black,  eh?  How-are-y’,  Black?  glad  to 
know  y^  Black.  I  used  to  know  Blacks  in 
Wisconsin,  Jim  Black  and  Pete  Black.” 

"Not  relations  of  mine  that  I  know  of.  Mine 
is  Charles  Black ;  plenty  of  Blacks  in  the 
world.  Quite  as  many  Blacks  as  Whites.  ” 

"Mr.  Black  has  moved  down  on  Elm  Creek, 
below  Pebble  Creek,  he  tells  me,  ”  said  Olivia 
to  Sam. 

"Glad  to  have  you  for  a  neighbor.  Black; 
come  and  see  us — ” 

"I  shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,”  responded 
Black  as  he  began  edging  off,  thinking  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  change  direction  from 
their  so  far  mutual  route.  Olivia,  too,  began 
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to  think  the  conversation  had  been  prolonged 
far  enough  for  a  picked-up  acquaintance,- and  so 
on  her  part,  commenced  the  halting,  half-atten¬ 
tive  tactics  which  usually  means  “after  this  sen¬ 
tence,  sir.” 

“You  will  be  down  our  way,  Mr.  Jackson?” 
inquired  Black. 

“Most  likely,”  replied  Sam. 

“I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you,”  said  Black. 

“I’ll  bring  my  gun,”  said  Sam.  “Do  you 
hunt?” 

“I  am  not  a  very  skilful  marksman,  but  we 
can  have  a  chicken-hunt.  ” 

“Oh,  chickens !  One  can  knock  ’em  over. 
Well,  be  sure’n’  stop  when  you  come  our  way,  ” 
said  Sam  edging  after  his  sister. 

“We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call,  Mr. 
Black,”  reiterated  Olivia. 

Mr.  Black  bowed  his  thanks,  then  good- 
days  were  said. 

In  the  evening  the  institute  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  listen  to 
addresses  and  papers  upon  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  the  day — education.  A  pretty  girl, 
with  her  hair  combed  smooth  and  her  calf-skin 
shoes  well  greased,  first  invoked  the  muse — 
that  is,  she  declaimed  somebody  else’s  muse.  It 
was  a  rare  selection,  and  the  Smithtown 
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Avalanche  of  that  week  complimented  it  as 
follows  : 

“Miss  Miranda  Isabella  Jones  first  rendered 
a  recitation  in  her  inimitable  style  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  graceful  manner.  Miss  Jones,  as  is  well 
known,  has  studied  elocution  under  some  of 
the  best  modern  instructors,  so  that  her  ren¬ 
dition  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  audience 
with  breathless  expectancy.  A  pin  could  have 
been  heard  to  drop,  if  one  had  fallen,  when 
Miss  Jones  began  in  a  low  melodious  voice: 

‘We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger’s  iny  dog; — come  here,  you  scamp!' — 

(Here  the  gesture  was  superb, and  some  boys 
in  a  corner  said,  ‘Sick  ^em !’  and  had  to  be 
summarily  suppressed. ) 

‘Jump  for  the  gentleman,  mind  your  eye  1 

Over  the  table, — look  out  for  the  lamp  I 

The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old, — ’ 

(‘Got  corns one  of  the  rascally  boys 
whispered  hoarsely,  but  a  ‘boys!’  from  the 
honorable  county  superintendent  restored 
order. ) 

‘Five  years  we’ve  tramped  through  wind  and  weather. 

And  slept  out  doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ate  and  drank — and  starved  together  !’ — 

—  ‘Nary  a  bone!’  whispered  the  ‘kid’  again, 
just  so  as  to  be  heard.  This  was  too  much, 
and  two  stalwart  fellows,  John  Harmon,  the 
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blacksmith,  and  Samuel  Dobson,  Esq.,  the 
cattle  king,  grasped  the  urchin  by  the  collar 
and  the  flabby  part  of  his  pantaloons  and  sum¬ 
marily  ejected  him.  The  youth  thereupon 
drummed  on  a  window  pane  outside  and 
whistled  ‘Yankee  Doodle’  until  the  next  per¬ 
formance,  when  he  came  in  again  and  was 
allowed  to  take  a  seat  farther  forward." 

Next,  Mr.  Henry  Sornbucker,  a  youth 
about  thirty-five,  with  a  fiery  red  head  and 
many  freckles,  entertained  the  audience.  We 
will  omit  his  effort,  which  wound’  up  with : 
"Thus,  fellow  teachers,  we  are  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  We  are  the  Atlases 
upon  whose  shoulders  must  rest  the  social 
fabrication.  We  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
glad  day  of  universal  education.  As  the  poet 
hath  said  : 

‘Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand.' — 

— "You  will  recall  the  rest.  So  we  are  the 
grains  of  sand  which  constitute  the  mighty 
ocean  of  knowledge.  We  must  work,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  fellow  teachers,  we  must  work, 
and  we  must  pray.  For,  upon  us,  us,  poor 
mortals  though  we  are,  depends  the  future 
condition  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  ; 
which,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  fellow  teachers,  to  instruct,  and  to 
guide,  as  the  poet  hath  said  : 
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‘Delightful  task  :  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  mount.'  " 

Shoot!''  ejaculated  an  urchin  on  aback 
seat,  as  Mr.  Henry  Sornbucker  sat  down  and 
the  audience  slapped  hands. 

Next,  a  lanky  fellow  with  a  big  head,  hair 
combed  in  a  smooth  roll  over  his  Websterian 
forehead,  a  brown  coat  well-worn  and  paper 
collar  with  a  dilapidated  necktie,  arose  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  Nestor,  but  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  trembled  violently  and 
stammered,  perhaps  as  much  as  Beaconsfield 
did  in  his  maiden  speech. 

“Mr.  Mortimer  will  favor  us  now  with  a 
paper  on  the  institute,”  announced  the  county 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  thereupon 
began  : 

“Who  invented  the  institute?  Give  us  some¬ 
thing  easy,  you  will  say,  fellowiteachers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  French  did,  as  they  are  full  of  insti¬ 
tutes.  ‘Howsumever,^  as  Josiah  Allen’s  wife 
would  say,  it  matters  little;  it’s  invented,  and- 
in  that  respect  is  ahead  of  the  flying  machine 
and  perpetual  motion.  The  pedagogue,  as  an 
individual  decimal  point  in  the  institute,  is 
evidently  a  creature  of  evolution.  Time  was 
when  he  was  a  rusty-coated  instructor  in  kings’ 
families,  hardly  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
fool,  serving  as  a  butt  for  ridicule  from  his 
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employer  and  buffeted  by  his  princely  pupils. 
He  was  the  meekest  Job  that  lived.  From 
this  primeval  state  of  abjectness  he  began  to 
teach  little  select  schools,  wherever  he  might 
get  a  few  juveniles  together.  He  soon  became 
a  petty  tyrant ;  seated  on  a  pedagogical  throne 
and  armed  with  a  rattan  sceptre.  In  old 
Roman  days,  he  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  dominus,  and  his  tyranny  was  equal  to 
Nero’s.  His  rod  was  a  veritable  whip  of  scor¬ 
pions.  Inside  his  school  he  was  a  Dionysius', 
outside  he  was  a  long-legged,  stoop-shouldered, 
sallow-cheeked,  bow-shanked  lank3\  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  he  has  become  a  re¬ 
spectable  school-master.  He  still  adheres  to 
Solomon’s  adage,  ‘Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,’  and  continues  to  apply  blue-laws, 
Draconian  codes,  and  ‘blue-beech.’  Outside 
his  little  monarchy,  he  is  an  ebullient  fellow 
like  Bradley  Headstone,  and  more  than  one 
Eugene  Wrayburn  continues  to  poke  fun  at 
him.  Even  our  charming  Cooper  must  exercise 
his  humor  upon  David  Gamut.  Not  even  to 
this  day  does  the  halo  which  scintillates  around 
Plato’s  brow  glorify  the  Bradley  Headstones  and 
Ralph  Heartsooks  of  the  world.  Not  even  yet 
is  the  district  school  a  sacred  grave  of  Aca- 
demus.  Still,  the  school-master  has  decreased 

in  years,  increased  in  sense,  evolved  from 
5 
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brutality  and  become  a  much-lauded,  though 
often  to  be  pitied,  individual. 

"Having  attained  to  all  this  dignit}^  and  to 
better  pay,  the  school-master  is  now  confronted 
by  a  new  embarrassment ;  he  is  even  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  school-ma’am  enters  the 
field  and  contests  with  him  for  the  laurels. 
The  school-ma’am,  a  modern  evolutionary  fact 
from  the  old  governess,  competes  for  peda¬ 
gogical  honors  and  equal  pay.  Even  young 
misses  just  through  Stoddard  and  Harvey, 
demand  equal  pay  with  the  professional  school¬ 
master.  It  is  a  depressing  state  of  affairs. 
H’m  !  the  young  are  taking  the  earth!  eh?  A 
young  girl  in  the  school-room,  with  a  bright, 
fresh  face,  a  neat-fitting  work-dress,  a  well- 
starched.  white  apron,  hair  neatly  banged,  kiss¬ 
ing  the  dirty-faced  brats,  making  herself  a  com¬ 
panion  for  the  big  girls  and  flirting  a  little  with 
the  big  boys,  does  somehow  liave  a  faculty  of 
getting  through  with  little  use  for  whip  or 
dunce-cap.  The  pity  is  she  always  gets  married 
so  soon  and  quits  the  profession.  Yet,  not  so 
great  a  pity  either;  for,  if  she  continues  in 
the  school-room  a  few  years,  I  observe  she 
wants  to  go  out  stump-speaking  for  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  oppressed  women.  Her  blue  eyes 
turn  steel-grey  in  color  and  have  a  glitter;  she 
gets  a  little  bow  backward  in  her  back  and 
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walks  like  the  fellow  who  carries  the  bass-drum. 
She  makes  the  hated  men  feel  fidgety,  and  the 
older  she  grows,  the  more  she  appreciates  her 
own  and  depreciates  the  other  sex.  She  wants 
‘enfranchisement’ and  ‘rights:’  all  right— most 
of  us  are  willing. 

“But  we  must  not  forget,  we  men,  that  it  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten  our  fault  and  not  theirs, 
that  old  maids  are  old  maids.  And  the  grass- 
widows,  they,  to  be  sure,  must  be  reformers. 
There  was  nothing  Turgenieff’s  Eudoxia  did 
not  know;  there  is  nothing  a  grass-widow 
reformer  does  not  know.  But  who  is  to  blame? 
Tied  to  a  fool,  in  most  cases, she  has  become  a 
sceptic  as  to  men  and  all  their  ways.  More  to 
be  deplored  is  a  hen-pecked  grass-widower  ;  or 
a  grass-widower,  rather,  who  has  been  so 
pecked.  He  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  days 
hating  ‘the  sex.’  An  old  bachelor  is  not  much 
more  to  be  praised.  He  should  be  fined 
quarterly,  for  not  performing  the  duties  of  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  In  his  eyes,  women  are 
only  millinery  signs  and  dry  goods’  dummies. 
He  eats,  sleeps  and  smokes,  talks  of  boarding¬ 
houses  and  hotels,  talks  politics  and  race-horses, 
stares  at  pretty  faces  like  a  sort  of  uncivilized 
Sioux  and  watches  muddy  crossings  in  a  sort 
of  depressed  attitude.  He  is  a  fool  to  be 
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pitied,  and  the  pity  is  he  is  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  his  own  pessimism. 

“But  the  institute — we  had  not  intended  to 
digress  so  far.  Well,  as  to  the  institute,  the 
subject  is  thread-bare,  and  our  inspiration  is 
soon  exhausted.  We  have  said  all  we  have  to 
say,  and  will  make  our  bow  with  an  au  revoir.  ” 
Olivia  heard  but  little  of  the  production, 
though  she  affected  to  be  paying  the  strictest 
attention.  A  young  man  in  the  farther  corner 
of  the  room,  she  had  observed  as  she  came  in. 
She  could  not  see  him  without  looking  back, 
and  that  she  would  not  do.  But  she  felt  him 
looking  at  her,  and  the  thought  made  her  nervous. 
She  felt  sure  she  would  be  way-laid  as  soon  as 
the  programme  should  be  exhausted  and  the 
audience  should  begin  to  move.  And  she  was. 
Mr.  Black  was  in  the  aisle  exactly  where  she 
must  needs  pass.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  bowed  politely  as  she  neared  him. 

"I  suppose  we  all  go  in  the  same  direction — 
perhaps  I  can  walk  with  you  and  Mr.  Jackson?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Olivia,  with  a  little 
flutter. 


V. 


.  With  a  new,  well-starched  calico  dress,  a 
white  apron  daintily  ruffled,  a  tiny  collar,  a  new 
pair  of  buckled  slippers,  white  stockings,  black 
hair  parted  exactly  in  the  middle  and  combed 
back  so  smooth  that  it  glistened,  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  with  a  wide  yellow  ribbon 
band,  through  which  was  stuck  a  wild  sun¬ 
flower,  a  huge  bunch  of  goldenrod  fastened  over 
her  left  breast,  drooping,  too,  with  becoming 
modesty  before  she  reached  the  school-house — 
thus  attired  with  a  dinner  basket  on  her  arm 
Olivia  approached  her  school.  A  group  of  boys 
had  gathered  before  the  door  waiting  for 
"teacher”  to  open  up  and  let  them  in  ;  a  bevy 
of  little  girls,  some  in  clean  frocks  with  well 
washed  faces,  some  rushed  down  the  path 

to  meet  the  advancing  future  empress  of  this 
little  world. 

She  took  the  huge  iron-key  from  her  pocket 
turned  it  in  the  rusty  lock  and  tried  to  open 
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the  door.  It  was  swelled  and  stuck  at  the 
bottom.  One  of  the  urchins  put  his  shoulder 
to  it,  set  his  upper  teeth  over  his  under  lip, 
and  before  any  of  his  companions  could  come 
to  his  assistance,  had,  like  a  young  Sampson, 
forced  open  the  door,  almost  turning  a  summer¬ 
sault  when  the  obstinate  ja7iua  gave  way.  The 
little  fellow  scrambled  up,  his  blue  eyes  spark¬ 
ling,  his  little  fat  body  convulsed  with  glee. 

“Thank  you.  Tommy,”  said  Olivia  and 
Tommy  looked  delighted. 

The  whole  army  of  urchins  and  little  misses 
crowded  in  after  the  teacher,  helped  to  open 
the  windows,  picked  out  their  seats,  with 
frequent,  “Teacher,  can^t  I  sit  with  Mollie?" 
and  “Teacher,  can’t  me  and  Jim  Jones  sit 
together?” — slates  and  books  began  to  rattle 
(rather  heterogeneous  books  badly  dilapidated 
and  fragments  of  slates  somewhat  shattered), 
two  boys,  as  bronzed  as  Indians,  got  into  a 
quarrel  over  a  seat,  two  girls  disputed  about 
who  was  to  sit  with  whom — in  fact,  school  was 
fairly  under  way. 

All  these  petty  vexations  and  small  wars 
Olivia  had  to  settle,  constituting  herself  a  sort 
of  peace  congress,  before  she  pounded  on  the 
window  with  the  heavy  door-key  as  a  signal 
for  “calling  school.  ”  Then  when  the  youngsters 
had  taken  seats  and  come  to  some  appearance 
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of  order,  when  Tommy  had  been  told  to  remove 
his  tattered,  brimless  hat — a  circumstance 
which  caused  the  rest  to  giggle — and  Jimmy 
had  been  mildly  reprimanded  for  crowding  his 
brother  Jack  off  the  seat,  Olivia  stood  in  front 
of  her  pine-desk  on  the  raised  platform  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  room  and  looked  around  upon 
her  school,  monarch  of  all  she  surveyed — as 
she  hoped.  Rows  of  urchins  peering  at  her 
furtively  with  sharp,  cat-like  eyes,  some  sitting 
bolt  upright,  some  resting  their  chins  on  the 
tops  of  the  desks  and  wriggling  their  bare 
heels  as  snakes  do  their  tails,  rows  of  sun¬ 
burnt  misses,  some  with  hair  cut  off  square 
and  abrupt  like  young  sphinxes,  others  with 
hair  parted  from  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  braided  in  two  horns  on  either  side, 
bare  feet  with  bottoms  like  tan-leather  and 
very  scrawny,  red  legs,  scratched  with  briers 
and  decorated  with  mud — this  was  the  school. 
Hard  looking  timber  for  future  presidents  was 
that !  Scarcely  a  blue-stocking  or  other  femi¬ 
nine  genius  amongst  those  red  duck-legs! 

First  the  question  of  books  had  to  be  settled. 
After  a  careful  inventory,  Olivia  was  ready 
to  despair  :  among  her  fifteen  pupils  there  were 
ten  different  kinds  of  books,  by  ten  different 
authors.  To  the  suggestion  that  new  books 
were  necessary,  Olivia  was  met  with,  "Dad  says 
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these  must  do,”  and  ”Mam  says  pap  spent  all 
the  money  fer  terbacker  and  she  can’t  buy 
books.”  So  Olivia  found  herself  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  She  found  two  first  read¬ 
ers  alike  and  they  were  to  serve  for  five  pupils  ; 
one  second  reader  must  do  for  four  and  one 
third  reader  for  three. 

The  primer  class  was  the  most  extensive,  and 
this,  well  on  toward  noon,  she  called  up  and 
arranged  in  a  semi-circle  around  her  knee. 
Commencing  with  the  smallest  “tad,”  she 
pointed  out  A,  B,  C,  with  her  lead-pencil. 
The  little  fellow  was  just  fairly  through  nurs¬ 
ing  and  had  been  sent  to  school  to  be  got  out 
of  the  way.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
lisp  the  letters  after  Olivia.  W,  stumped  him 
entirely.  Going  up  the  grade,  Olivia  found 
that  the  booby-boy  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
class  was  able  to  read  by  spelling  out  the 
words  on  the  page  which  gave  the  thrilling 
story  of,  “Jack, had  a  cat.  .  .  The  cat  caught  a 
rat,”  etc. 

Olivia  had  no  watch,  and  the  district  had 
no  clock.  She  gauged  the  time  by  the  square 
of  sun-light  which  travelled  across  the  floor 
until  it  stood  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the 
building,  north  and  south.  The  noon  hour 
was  anything  but  rest  for  the  tired  girl.  Un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  was  the  price  of  peace. 
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Hardly  had  she  opportunity  given  her  to  eat 
her  luncheon  of  bread  and  molasses,  boiled 
eggs  and  wild  grape  jelly.  Tommy  and  Jimmy 
essayed  to  rob  a  bird’s  nest  in  a  bush  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  The  nest  was  obtained, 
but  a  quarrel  ensued.  Tommy  knocked  the 
nest  out  of  Jimmy’s  hand  and  broke  the  eggs. 

A  duel  was  the  natural  consequence.  Then 
both  boys,  to  be  sure,  must  be  punished. 
Olivia  commanded  them  to  take  their  seats. 
This  they  did  with  bad  grace  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  sat  watching  her  like 
two  hawks,  making  frightful  grimaces  when¬ 
ever  her  back  was  turned. 

At  the  afternoon  intermission,  or  “recess,” 
Bill  Wilkins  came  along.  Bill  was  director. 
He  found  some  of  the  urchins  wading  in  the 
creek.  In  their  rivalry  they  gave  little  heed  to 
the  high-water  mark  at  the  rolls  in  their  panta¬ 
loons — what  did  they  care  for  pantaloons  which 
for  the  most  part  were  “holy”  enough  for  sacred 
relics?  Their  knees  were  out,  and  for  that 
matter,  so  were  their  shirt-tails ;  their  panta¬ 
loons  made  good  sieves.  One  little  fellow,  Ed. 
Staats,  was  in  up  to  his  arm-pits,  and  Jack, 
his  brother,  in  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  no 
doubt  soon  have  been  in  over  his  head.  Bill 
Wilkins  was  director—a  man  of  prestige — and 
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he  felt  called  upon  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  helm 
of  discipline. 

“Here,  yew  brats,  git  outer  this,  or  Til  tan 
y’r  jackets.” 

The  two  Staats  boys  scampered  off  like  fright¬ 
ened  antelopes.  Some  of  the  others  ran  away, 
but  two  of  the  larger  fellows  made  a  sort  of 
“aw — hew”  noise,  put  their  thumbs  to  their 
noses  and  exercised  their  fingers,  then  wound 
up  the  pantomime  by  kicking  out  backwards 
before  Bill’s  very  eyes.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  august  director.  He  gave  chase,  caught 
one  of  the  youngsters  by  the  shirt-collar  and 
administered  a  rousing  cuff  or  two  to  his  ears. 
The  boy  howled  and  his  ululations  might  have 
been  heard  a  mile.  Olivia  went  to  the  door 
as  the  boy  came  running  up,  Wilkins  at  his 
heels. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  inquired  Olivia. 

“Trouble?”  blurted  Wilkins.  “Will  yew 
allow  y’r  brats  to  insult  a  man?  Will  yew 
allow  them  kids  to  play  like  mushrats  in  the 
creek  and  some  on  ’em  git  drowned?  Can’t  yew 
keep  better  order  nor  this?” 

“Johnny, what’s  the  trouble?”  inquired  Olivia, 
turning  to  the  boy.  “Why  did  you  insult  Mr. 
Wilkins?” 

“Didn’t  insult  him!  He’d  no  business  to  hit 
me.  I’ll  tell  pa.” 
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"rm  not  agoin^  ter  have  them  young  ^uns  a 
insultin^  of  me,  I  kin  tell  ye.  Pll  baste  ’em 
every  time.  ” 

"But  what  were  they  doing,  Mr.  Wilkins?” 

"Doin?  They  was  a  playin’  in  the  water 
and  I  told  ’em  to  git  out.  Then  that  ’er  kid 
did  this  to  me,”  (and  Wilkins  illustrated  the 
nose  act). 

Olivia  was  quite  pale  and  somewhat  at  her 
wits-end,  but  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at 
this.  Wilkins’  wrath  had  by  this  time  some¬ 
what  subsided,  so  she  said  pleasantly,  though 
with  considerable  tremor  in  her  voice  : 

"I’ll  attend  to  the  matter,Mr.  Wilkins.  Call 
again.  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  any 
of  the  board  and  know  that  they  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  school.  ” 

To  which  Wilkins  bowed  politely,  and  then 
went  on  his  way,  not  minding  (perhaps  he  did 
not  observe)  the  series  of  cat-calls  from  behind 
the  school-house.  Olivia  called  school,  then 
spoke  in  this  manner  ; 

"Boys,  I  would  rather  you  would  not  go  into 
the  water.  You  can  all  swim,  of  course,  and 
might  not  be  drowned,  but  you  might  take 
cold ;  so  play  along  the  bank,  but  stay  out  of 
the  water.”  As  to  the  Wilkins  incident,  she 
said  not  a  word.  Wilkins  was  to  blame,  slie 
knew  it,  the  boys  knew  it;  Wilkins  could  fight 
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his  own  battles.  She  would  not  array  herself 
on  the  side  of  Wilkins  against  her  school. 
Boys  do  not  always  reason  according  to  the 
syllogism,  but  they  have  sharp  understanding 
in  such  matters.  Olivia  was  quiet,  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  not  put  out  by  Wilkins,  she  had  even 
vanquished  him  with  her  smiles.  But  there 
was  a  quiet  dignity,  a  latent  force,  the  scholars 
saw  in  her  dark  blue-black  eyes  they  felt  sure 
it  would  not  be  best  to  trifle  with.  She  started 
without  laying  down  a  rule  or  formulating  a 
single  law.  She  had  no  code.  She  started 
right,  she  had  pluck,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
she  governed  that  school. 

Four  o’clock  came  (or  what  she  took  to  be 
four  o’clock),  school  was  dismissed,  and  out 
went  the  youngsters  full  of  exuberant  joy  and 
young  animal  spirits.  Some  of  the  girls  she 
kissed  and  tied  on  their  sun-bonnets,  some  of  the 
boys  she  helped  to  find  dinner-pails  and  caps. 
Soon  they  were  all  out  of  sight,  their  hallooing 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Olivia  swept  her  room,  arranged  her  desk, took 
up  her  lunch  basket  and  tied  on  her  hat.  But 
she  was  tired  and  her  nerves  were  unstrung. 
She  sat  down  to  rest,  then  bowed  her  head  on 
her  arm.  Then  she  thought  of  the  dear  old 
home  and  companions  in  the  far  east ;  then  her 
mind  turned  upon  many  things,  even  '  the 
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young  man  at  the  institute.  Her  head  ached 
and  her  thoughts  refused  to  dwell  long  on  any 
subject.  Then  she  cried  just  a  little — a  tired 
cry.  Then  she  fell  asleep,  exhausted  with  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  upon  her  not  very 
strong  constitution. 

She  was  startled  by  a  pull  at  her  dress  and  a 
sobbed-out — “Teacher!”  It  was  Jack  Staats. 

The  little  fellow  had  returned  to  make  a 
complaint  and  was  catching  his  breath  between 
his  sobs.  He  was  a  straight,  sober-faced  little 
man,  with  a  large  head  and  a  big,  pale-blue 
eye.  He  was  a  tidy  boy.  His  bare  feet  were 
clean,  his  pants  carefully  buttoned  to  his  calico 
waist,  his  palm-leaf  hat  was  only  slightly 
tattered.  He  smelled  clean  and  wholesome. 
No  effluvium  escaped  from  his  person  that 
might  have  been  detected  across  the  section, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  urchins. 

“Well,  Jacky,  what’s  the  matter?  Why  have 
you  returned?”  Olivia  inquired,  rubbing  her 
own  red  eyes. 

“Ed.  won’t  let  me  play  with  Minerva!  I 
wanted  to  carry  Minerva’s  basket, and  then  Ed. 
wanted  to  carry  it. 

“Why,  has  Minerva  gone?”  Olivia  had  not 
observed  before  but  that  her  sister  was  waiting 
for  her;  indeed,  she  had  not  thought  of  her. 
“Well,  never  mind,  Jacky;  may  be  Minerva 
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will  let  you  carry  her  basket  to-morrow  night. 
Here,  you  can  carry  my  basket  for  me,  and 
we  will  go  home.” 

Thus  pleased,  the  lad  took  the  basket, 
waited  for  Olivia  to  lock  the  door,  then  trudged 
along  by  her  side,  chatting  incessantly. 

“You  like  Minerva?”  Olivia  said  in  an 
absent-minded  way  to  the  boy. 

‘‘Yes;  I’s  Minerva’s  man,  ma  says.  She 
says  I’m  her  ‘solid  fellow.’  That’s  what  ma 
said.  Ed.  likes  Minerva,  too,  and  I  don’t  want 
him  to.  ” 

Olivia  smiled  at  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
boy,  as  she  inquired  : 

‘‘Why  don’t  you  want  Ed.  to  like  Minerva?” 

‘‘Oh,  cos  I  don’t.  I  want  her  just  to  play 
with  me.” 

‘‘You  should  not  be  jealous, you  know.  That 
is  not  what  Minerva  likes ;  she  likes  a  little 
man,  and  little  men  are  not  jealous.  ” 

“I  don’t  care.  I  don’t  want  Ed.  to  play 
with  Minerva.  ” 

It  was  not  a  long  walk  to  the  house — just 
across  the  creek  and  over  a  hill.  The  barn — a 
pole  barn — stood  in  front  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  near  the  road.  As  they  came 
to  this,  Charley  was  bringing  up  his  mules  to 
water.  Ed.  climbed  on  one  and  was  ready  for 
a  ride.  Minerva  was  lifted  up  by  Charley  and 
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set  behind  Ed.,  straddle  like  a  papoose.  She 
put  down  her  dress  very  prettily — it  had  caught 
over  one  of  the  hames — pulled  her  hat-strings 
tight  under  her  chin  and  was  ready  for  the  ride. 
Charley  turned  the  mule  loose, slapping  him  with 
his  hand  as  he  did  so.  “Gee-up  !”  said  Ed.  ;  “Go 
dong,  Billy!”  said  Minerva;  and  the  docile 
beast  started  methodically  toward  the  house. 

“Are  you  not  afraid  to  let  those  children  ride 
Billy  in  that  manner?”  Olivia  remarked  to 
Charley. 

"Couldn’t  pitch  ’em  off,”  replied  her  brother. 
Noticing  Jack  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his 
lips  quivering,  Charley  made  a  wry  face — 
“Boo-hoo,  and  now  what  a  booby-boy  this  is! 
Run  home  to  your  mammy,  quick.  A  great  big 
boy  whining  like  a  kid!” 

At  this.  Jack  began  to  cry. 

“Don’t  tease  him,  Charley,”  Olivia  remon¬ 
strated.  “There,  Jacky,  come  with  me  to  the 
house ;  I  have  something  for  you.  ” 

But  this  time  Olivia  did  not  succeed  in 
assuaging  his  grief.  However,  he  started  with 
her  toward  the  house.  Ed.  and  Minerva  had 
dismounted  and  turned  the  mule  loose.  Com¬ 
ing  up  to  them,  Ed.  made  a  wry  face  at  Jack, 
beginning  the  ditty  he  had  heard  his  mother 
use  : 


“  Jack’s  mad  and  I’m  glad  i  ” 
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“Ed.,  Ed.!’’  said  Olivia,’’  you  mustn’t  tease 
Jack.’’ 

“What’s  the  matter, Jacky?’’inquired  Minerva 
coming  up  to  him.  She  divined  what  the 
matter  was  and  like  a  veritable  little  coquette 
knew  the  remedy.  “Come,  Jacky,  now  we’ll 
take  a  ride;  you  catch  Billy.’’ 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Jack  brightened 
up,  went  after  Billy  and  soon  led  him  up. 
Olivia  assisted  the  children  to  mount,  when 
away  they  went  toward  the  barn. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care!’’  Ed.  called  after  them. 
“Jack  likes  to  play  with  girls  and  never  plays 
with  boys,’’  he  remarked  sarcasticall)^,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard. 

“Good-bye,  Ed.,’’  Minerva  called  out  as  they 
started  away. 

“You  shouldn’t  plague  Jack,’’  said  Olivia  to 
Ed. 

“He’s  almost  as  old  as  I  am,’’  remarked  Ed., 
as  a  sufficient  justification  for  his  behavior. 

“But  you  are  as  big  as  he  is,”  replied  Olivia. 

At  the  door  Olivia  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
stranger  within.  It  was  but  a  shadowy  glimpse 
she  had,  but  it  was  a  coruscating  vision  in  which 
a  brown  jacket,  a  white  paper  collar  and  a 
head  of  dark  hair  created  on  her  visual  organs 
the  impression  of  a  young  man  she  had  seen 
before.  It  was  with  a  little  flutter  that  she 
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opened  the  door.  But  Olivia  possessed  control 
of  all  her  feelings — she  was  always  deliberate 
and  self-possessed.  She  advanced  promptly  to 
meet  the  stranger. 

‘‘Mr.  Black!  I  am  pleased  to  see  you.  You 
have  been  slow  in  making*  us  your  promised 
visit.  ” 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Jackson?  I  was 
hunting  and  dropped  in  a  moment.  You  began 
your  school  to-day?  You  are  just  getting  home?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  watching  the  children 
ride  Billy,  our  sober  old  mule.  Excuse  me, 
while  I  put  away  my  things — and  comb  my 
hair,  I  might  add,”  said  Olivia,  as  several 
locks  were  determined  to  follow  her  hat,  which 
she  was  attempting  to  remove. 

Mr.  Black — Charley,  rather — bowed  acqui¬ 
escence.  Olivia  was  gone  five  minutes,  more  or 
less.  She  smoothed  her  hair  in  that  time  and 
replaced  the  withered  bunch  of  golden-rod  with 
a  bouquet  of  wild  roses  which  she  took  from  a 
tumbler  of  water  on  the  table.  She  tripped 
into  the  room,  smiling  sweet  and  looking 
graceful  as  a  Naiad.  She  seated  herself  by  a 
window  with  quiet  dignity,  so  that  her  figure 
lo'oked  perfect  in  its  curves,  her  dress  hung 
gracefully,  and  her  little  slipper  with  the  least 
little  band  of  white  up  to  her  ankle  peeped 

from,  under  her  well-starched  underskirt,  which 
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showed  itself  just  a  trifle  below  her  dress.  In 
some  incomprehensible  manner,  all  this  grace 
had  come  from  the  simple  act  of  sitting  down. 
Once,  in  shifting  her  position  somewhat.  Black 
was  obliged  to  see  more  than  six  inches  of  a 
white  stocking.  He  was  a  modest  young  man, 
and  nearly  blushed.  Olivia,  however,  was  not 
the  girl  to  be  disturbed  by  such  a  trifle.  She 
saw  that  Black  had  seen  the  color  of  her  hose, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  put  out  thereby.  Her 
stocking  was  clean,  whole,  and  her  ankle  better 
than  Bernhardt^s.  She  had  no  false,  simpering 
modesty,  which  is  in  itself  immodesty.  She 
spoke  of  the  Plods  having  a  baby  born  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  old  cow  that  was  not  a  good 
mother  to  her  calf  born  last  night.  She 
looked  Black  squarely  in  the  face  as  she  talked, 
and  made  him  feel  comfortable,  at  home,  and 
in  no  hurry  to  go. 

“You  will  stay  to  supper,  Mr.  Black?" 

“I  hardly  think  I  ought,  it  will  be  late  now, 
before  I  reach  home.  ” 

“Oh,  you  have  plenty  of  time:  it  is  not  dark 
before  nine  o’clock.  We  have  supper  early 
now  that  I  have  begun  school.  I  expect  always 
to  be  hungry  as  a  wolf  when  I  get  home.  You 
will  stay,  of  course.” 

“I  don’t  mind,”  replied  the  youth. 

So  Black  staid.  He  sat  next  to  Olivia  at 
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the  long  table.  He  made  himself  as  agreeable 
as  he  knew  how,  not  only  to  Olivia  but  to  the 
tired  mother,  the  boys,  even  old  Abraham  him¬ 
self — though  the  latter  paid  far  more  attention 
to  the  two  hounds  and  yellow  cat,  than  he  did 
to  the  guest.  Still  the  old  man  was  polite,and  to 
show  his  hospitable  feelings,  condescended 
to  ask  the  youth  a  question  and  after  awhile, 
to  answer  one  himself.  That  was  as  far  as  he 
gave  any  heed  to  Black’s  presence. 

Black  felt  at  first  very  uncomfortable  in 
presence  of  the  old  bear,  whom  he  had  rarely 
seen  before.  His  (Black’s)  presence  appeared 
to  be  so  inexplicable,  he  thought  the  old  man 
would  wonder  why  he  was  there,  particularly 
why  he  was  sitting  next  to  Olivia.  He  under¬ 
took  to  stammer  something  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  but  made  a  dismal  failure  of  it,  as  old 
Abraham  was  feeding  a  hound  and  gave  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  remark. 

Olivia,  however,  made  up  for  her  father’s 
want  of  geniality.  She  quickly  comprehended 
that  young  Black  felt  ill  at  ease, and  so  engaged 
him  in  conversation  in  an  open,  frank,  perfectly 
natural  way.  Old  Abraham  had  reared  his 
sons  to  do  the  work  and  his  daughters  to  look 
after  their  own  beaux  and  do  the  entertaining. 
About  such  matters  he  concerned  himself  no 
more  than  he  would  about  the  transit  of  Venus. 
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He  understood  very  well  why  Black  was  there  :  ja 
that  was  Olivia’s  business,  not  his.  She  could 
entertain  the  youth.  ^ 

The  boys,  too,  acted  quite  at  home,  and  gave 
little  heed  to  Black.  They  now  and  then  ad¬ 
dressed  a  question  to  him,  but,  on  the  whole, 
talked  of  breaking,  horses,  mules  and  cows, 
politics  and  Roderick’s  last  trade.  They  did 
not  even  ask  Olivia  about  her  school.  Charley 
swore — he  said  “damn  it" — because  he  dropped 
his  fork  and  couldn’t  quite  reach  it.  This 
disturbed  nobody  except  Black,  who  looked 
shocked.  So  Olivia,  observing  her  guest’s 
refined  sentiments,  derived  from  a  decade  of 
Sunday-school  training,  perhaps,  said  :"Charle3d  " 
Charley  answered  curtly  the  shortest  name  for 
hades,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  worse 
than  the  first.  Old  Abraham  looked  up  and 
Charley  subsided. 

Black  was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  after 
supper.  He  lingered  somewhat  after  old 
Abraham  and  the  boys  had  gone  out.  The 
careworn  mother,  who  had  heretofore  said 
nothing,  began  conversation  about  the  weather, 
the  crop  prospect,  wondered  if  there  were  likely 
to  be  grasshoppers  or  hail,  and  asked  a  few  un¬ 
important  questions  respecting  the  Black  family 
generally.  Olivia  had  put  on  a  big  apron  and 
was  assisting  in  the  work  of  clearing  the  table. 
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talking  alternately  to  Minerva  (who  essayed  to 
help  her)  and  to  Black. 

Of  course  Black  went  before  dark — before 
the  boys  or  old  Abraham  returned.  Olivia  did 
not  go  quite  to  the  door,  she  was  just  a  little 
reserved.  She  invited  the  young  man  to  call 
again  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  He 
lingered  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  latch¬ 
string,  then,  bowing,  walked  away  down  the 
path,  stopping  when  half  way  to  the  road  to 
pick  up  a  spike,  which  Minerva  had  probably 
left  there,  and  tossed  it  toward  the  house. 
Olivia  saw  him,  but  he  did  not  catch  another 
glimpse  of  Olivia. 

"A  careful,  particular,  good  and  very  modest 
young  man,”  the  girl  may  have  thought  as  she 
went  on  with  the  evening  housework,  washing 
the  dishes,  straining  the  frothing  milk,  feeding 
the  mewing  kittens,  giving  the  hounds  their 
supper,  shutting  up  an  old  hen  with  her  brood 
and  looking  after  the  goslings. 


VI. 

There  was  a  wedding  anniversary  at  the  Jack- 
son  house.  Fizzlepate,  Vanderpoint,  Wilkins, 
the  Blacks,  the  Plods,  the  Williamses,  and 
many  neighbors  to  whom  we  have  not  been 
introduced,  but,  with  not  far  different  physiog¬ 
nomies,  were  there.  Old  Abraham  was  unusu¬ 
ally  genial  and  chatted  while  he  smoked  his 
calumet.  Vanderpoint  was  telling  Bill  Wilkins 
of  a  turn  at  poker  he  had  had  the  night  before. 

“1  stood  pat  on  a  busted  flush,”  said  he,  ‘‘but 
Jim  had  gone  me  a  dollar  better.  I  diskivered 
when  Jim  threw  down  his  hand  that  he  held 
a  four  flush  less  nor  mine.  I  had  lost  a  V.  in  a 
hour’s  playin’.  I  bent  all  my  energies  for  a 
rally.  When  the  last  jack-pot  was  dealt,  I 
held  four  diamonds.  Jim  opened  the  pot  on 
two  pairs.  The  other  fellers  all  staid  in.  I 
remarked  that  I  had  been  a-playin’  skittles 
long  enough  and  raised  it  a  V.  The  crowd  all 

dropped  out  but  Jim,  who  said  he’d  be  sociable. 
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Then  came  the  draw.  Jim  drew  a  king,  giving 
him  a  king  full.  I  raked  out  another  diamond.  ” 

"  ‘Well,  Jim?’  said  I.” 

“  ‘Guess  ril  bet  it  another  fiver,’  said  Jim." 

"  ‘A  go!’  says  I ;  and  l  borrowed  a  five." 

"Jim  put  down  his  king  full.  I  slapped  down 
my  straight  flush  with  a  triumphant  yell.  But 
one  diamond  was  a  nine  and  not  a  ten  as  I  had 
thought.  So  Jim  gobbled  all  the  cash  and 
securities. " 

"Ha — ha!"  laughed  Bill  Wilkins."  I  remember 
how  I  was  busted  on  Mississippi  high-low  onct 
while  I  was  stoppin’  a  few  days  with  some 
fellers  on  the  Blue.  One  of  the  fellers  was 
just  goin’  to  rake  in  all  the  ducats,  when  we 
heard  a  terrific  war-whoop.  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Injun  war,  when  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes 
and  other  tribes  got  on  a  rampage  and  were 
liftin’  scalps  from  Kearney  to  Omaha.  That 
war  was  really  an  after-clap  of  the  Minnesota 
affair  of  ’62.  The  settlers  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Blue,  the  Platte  and  all  over  the  territory, 
left  their  claims  and  poured  in  toward  the 
Missouri  river  settlements.  Some,  however, 
threw  up  breastworks  and  fought  it  out.  There 
was  big  excitement,  and  Governor  Saunders 
called  out  volunteer  troops  to  aid  the  regulars 
under  Major  O’Brien.  Hundreds  of  settlers 
Were  massacred  and  had  their  claims  laid  waste 
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by  the  red-skins,  who,  flushed  with  success, 
were  advancing  toward  the  Missouri,  when  the 
militia  companies  checked  ^em.  Wall,  a  lot 
of  us  had  gathered  at  a  settler’s  house  and  were 
a-waitin’  for  the  SioiJlc,when  we  got  to  playin’ 
Mississippi  high-low.  Wall,  when  we  heard 
that  whoop,  we  all  scampered  for  our  guns, 
and  forgot  the  game.  We  did  some  shootin’ 
through  the  windows  and  scared  off  the  red¬ 
skins.  The  game  was  broke  up,  and  after  the 
red-skins  had  gone  we  all  made  a  grab  for  the 
stakes.  I  got  back  all  I  had  lost  and  a  leetle 
besides.  ” 

‘‘Rather  a  perilous  situation — for  a  Christian,  ” 
remarked  Vanderpoint.  “It  reminds  me  of  a 
hair-breadth  escape  I  had  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  was  up  the  Elkhorn  a-huntin’.  A  party  of 
us  had  camped.  In  the  mornin’  I  shouldered 
my  shootin’-iron  and  went  to  the  top  of  a  high 
bluff,  upon  which  grew  some  scatterin’  timber. 

“Just  as  I  got  on  the  pinnacle,  behind  there 
war  a  herd  of  Elk  thar — a  half  dozen  of  ’em. 
The  gittin’  up  had  been  steep  and  I  couldn’t 
git  down  agin  very  rapidly,  so  I  prepared  to 
meet  the  critters  in  open  war.  A  big  buck  was 
particularly  bent  on  fight,  and  when  he  spied 
me  he  lowered  his  head  and  made  fer  me.  I 
jumped  behind  a  tree  and  smiled  as  he  passed 
by.  So  sudden  was  his  lunge  that  he  kept 
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right  on  a-goin’  and  went  clean  off  the  de- 
cleevity.  I  blazed  away  and  fetched  him  down 
on  the  fly.  The  does  huddled  togethef  and  I 
stood  there  and  peppered  ’em  with  my 
Winchester  until  nary  a  one  was  left  a-standin’. 
The  buck  weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  his  antlers  were  five  pronged  and  measured 
four  feet  from  tip  to  tip.” 

‘‘Nebraska  must  have  been  a  great  hunting 
ground  before  ’60,”  remarked  Black.  "I  should 
like  to  have  been  one  of  Lewis’  and  Clarke’s 
company,  who,  in  1804,  came  up  the  Missouri 
in  their  fifty-five  foot  keel  boat  with  its  big 
square  sail  and  twenty-two  oars.  It  must  have 
resembled  an  old  Roman  war-ship.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  sort  of  war-ship,  with  breastworks  aboard 
that  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  They  camped 
five  days  on  the  site  of  Bellevue,  then  went  on 
to  where  old  Fort  Calhoun  afterward  stood — 
Calhoun,  just  above  Omaha.  There  they  had 
a  big  pow-wow  with  the  red-skins  (the  Pawnees, 
Otoes,  Omahas  and  Missouris),  and  informed 
them  that  the  United  States  and  not  France 
now  owned  the  country.  The  information  was 
given  to  Shongalongs,  Shosguscan  and  other 
mighty  men,  who  doubtless  wondered  how 
either  France  or  the  United  States  had  ever 
become  owner  of  the  lands  over  which  Pawnees 
and  Sioux  had  fought  until  Indians  were  no 
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longer  as  numerous  as  buffaloes.  Doubtless 
they  thought  fifteen  millions  was  a  ‘heap  wam¬ 
pum’  for  the  United  States  to  pay  to  France 
for  their  lands.” 

"But  the  government  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  in  ’54,”  remarked  old  Abraham.  "At  the 
big  pow-wow  at  Bellevue,  Logan  Fontenelle, 
half-breed  chief  of  the  Omahas,  represented 
the  Omahas,  Otoes  and  Missouris ;  Colonel 
Manypenny  and  James  M.  Gatewood  represen¬ 
ted  the  government.  ” 

”  Yes  ;  the  government  made  a  good  bargain,  ” 
continued  Black.  ”  For  an  old  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  few  old  traps  the  lands  were  obtained. 
France  received  fifteen  million  dollars  for 
having  Marquette  and  La  Salle  tramp  over 
western  prairies ;  the  Indians  received  a  few 
gimcracks  and  poor  reservations.  ” 

“Bellevue  is  an  old  town,”  put  in  Fizzlepate.  ' 
“The  American  Fur  Company  established  its 
trading  post  thar  in  1810,  with  old  Col.  Peter 
A.  Sarpy  at  the  head  on  it.  The  Baptists 
established  a  mission  thar  in  ’34,  but  the  mis¬ 
sionary  died  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  ’47  the  Presbyterians  tried  it  and  kept  up 
their  mission.  But  them  red-skins  never  could 
be  ccnvarted.  They  shunned  the  missions 
and  steered  clear  of  the  missionaries.  ’Taint 
no  use  tryin’  to  convart  Indians.  They’re 
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bound  to  pow-wow  instead  of  pray.  But  the 
government  did  better  than  that  by  the  red¬ 
skins.  ” 

“It  was  in  ^47  the  Mormons  made  their  big 
trail  across  the  state,”  said  Abraham. 

“And  ^42  when  Fremont’s  surveying  expedi¬ 
tion  crossed,”  said  Vanderpoint. 

“And  ’53  when  people  began  to  come  across 
from  Iowa,  and  Hadley  Johnson  was  chosen  as 
a  delegate  to  congress  to  see  about  having 
Nebraska  set  off  into  a  territory,”  said  Abra¬ 
ham.  “In  Ma}^  ’54,  Nebraska  was  a  territory 
wdth  Govenor  Burt  first  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  He  died  though, very  soon, at  the  old  mis¬ 
sion  house  in  Bellevue.  We  were  a-tryin’  to  be  a 
state  as  fur  back  as  ’60,  but  couldn’t  make  it.” 

‘  ‘Butler  was  first  state  governor ;  Thayer  first 
senator;  Hitchcock,  Taffe  and  those  fellows 
among  the  first  representatives,  eh?”  inquired 
Charley  Black. 

‘‘Giddings  was  first  delegate  in  ’54.  Experi¬ 
ence  Estabrook  went  in  ’59 ;  Estabrook,  by  the 
way,  was  first  squatter  governor,  antedating 
Major  Pearman,  ”  said  Abraham. 

‘  ‘The  first  steamer  on  the  Missouri,  I  have 
read,  was  the  Western  Engineer  in  1819,”  said 
Black,  casting  a  furtive  glance  toward  the 
kitchen,  where  he  now  and  then  caught  sight 
of  Olivia’s  dress  fluttering  past  the  door. 
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'  ‘That  seems  like  a  long  time  ago,”  mumbled 
old  Abraham,  meditatively.  ‘  ‘Why,  it  wasn’t  till 
’53  that  Bill  Brown  staked  off  his  claim  where 
Omaha  stands,  and  the  Council  Bluffs  and 
Nebraska  Ferry  Company  was  organized  to 
found  Omaha.” 

‘‘Wonder  who  was  first  historian?”  put  in 
Black. 

‘ ‘Oh,  Woolworth,  ”  replied  Fizzlepate.  ‘‘He 
got  up  a  sort  o’  immegration  consarn  as  fur 
back  as  ’57.  ” 

Dinner  was  now  announced  and  the  guests 
gathered  about  the  board.  If  there  were  few 
side-dishes,  and  the  menu  very  simple,  there 
were  yet  substantial  good  things  from  a  well- 
stocked  larder.  Old  Abraham  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  like  some  old  Saxon 
king,  commanded  the  dogs  to  sit  down  and 
even  cuffed  old  Thomas’  ears ! — rather  battle- 
scarred  ears  too,  they  were.  Olivia  assisted  in 
waiting  upon  the  table,  her  cheeks  quite  flushed 
with  her  exertions  in  the  kitchen.  Charley 
Black  talked  volubly  and  looked  happy. 

The  gifts  were  not  very  costly,  and  not  very 
numerous.  An  old  rickety  stand  held  them 
all.  But  they  were  fully  up  to  the  ability  of 
the  donors  to  give,  and  both  givers  and  recipi¬ 
ents  were  pleased  with  the  display. 


VII. 

Olivia  had  won  the  good-will  of  the  girls  and 
conquered  the  boys  in  the  Elm  Creek  school. 
She  would  have  taught  her  term  out  without 
particular  trouble  worthy  of  note  in  this  history 
had  it  not  been  for  an  incident.  There  was  a 
caucus.  Abraham  Jackson  and  his  friends 
wanted  to  go  to  the  county  convention. 

Bill  Wilkins  and  friends  also  wanted  to  go. 
The  Jackson  faction  were  for  Snipes  for  county 
clerk;  Wilkins  was  for  Gripes.  So  the  clans 
met  in  hostile  array. 

There  were  no  printing  machines  very  near 
Elm  Creek  :  they  had  never  used  printed  tickets 
at  a  caucus,  in  fact  there  had  scarcely  been  a 
county  contest  before.  But  so  important  was 
the  matter  of  securing  the  Elm  Creek  delega¬ 
tion  in  the  coming  county  nominating  conven¬ 
tion,  that  Snipes  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
having  Jackson  and  his  friends  put  on  printed 
tickets,  and  the  same  smuggled  into  the  caucus. 
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The  result  was,  that  when  the  impending  strug¬ 
gle  was  at  hand,  and  the  Wilkins  faction  had 
succeeded  in  electing  their  chairman,  when 
tellers  had  been  appointed  and  votes  were 
ready  to  be  cast,  the  printed  tickets  were 
brought  out  with  considerable  flourish.  So 
novel  a  proceeding  had  an  instantaneous  result. 
The  Wilkins  people  were  dumfounded.  Some 
of  the  best  scribes  amongst  them  essayed  to 
write  tickets,  but  this  was  slow  work  and  while 
they  were  writing  the  other  fellows  were  voting. 

Bill  himself  sweat,  swore  and  attempted  to 
write ;  but  while  he  was  finding  out  how  to 
spell  the  names  the  other  fellows  were  button¬ 
holing  his  men.  Bill  had  the  majority;  he  had 
elected  the  chairman.  "WeVe  got  ’em  where 
the  hair  is  short,”  he  had  said,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  great  glee  just  before  the  balloting 
began.  But  the  result  of  the  ballot  gave  the 
other  fellows  the  laugh — the  Wilkins  faction 
were  defeated  by  five  votes.  Snipes  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  nominated  for  county  clerk,  the 
humpback  county  superintendent,  who  had 
tied  up  with  the  Wilkins  faction,  was  also 
defeated,  at  least  such  was  supposed  to  be  the 
momentous  result  of  the  Elm  Creek  caucus. 

A  loud  time  followed.  Things  grew  chaotic 
as  Milton’s  war  in  heaven.  Motion  after  motion 
was  put,  seconded  and  lost  in  the  general 
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uproar.  The  chairman  could  not  be  heard. 
Bill  Wilkins  and  a  Jackson  supporter  came  to 
blows,  but  were  separated  by  mutual  friends. 
The  Jackson  faction  had  carried  the  day  and 
moved  to  adjourn.  They  adjourned,  howled 
outside  for  awhile,  then  went  home. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  Wilkins  faction 
re-assembled.  They  had  the  chairman ;  they 
re-called  the  caucus  to  order ;  they  resolved 
and  carried  it  that  all  that  had  preceded  was 
a  farce,  a  fraud,  a  put-up  job,  a  cunning  piece 
of  chicanery,  a  base,  unscrupulous  bit  of 
rascality,  an  iniquitous  proceeding,  a  rotten, 
devilish,  dishonest,  corrupt,  worse  than  Tam¬ 
many  piece  of  shysterism.  "Down  with 
bossism!"  cried  Wilkins;  "Down  with  old 
Snipes  and  his  court-house  ring!"  yelled 
another;  "Fraud,  fraud,  fraud!"  cried  they  all 
in  the  babel,  rampant  as  Penelope^s  wooers. 

They  resolved  that  printed  tickets  had  no 
place  in  a  caucus;  that  Abraham  Jackson  and 
his  crowd  were  not  legally  elected.  They 
balloted  again,  all  one  way.  They  elected 
themselves  and  determined  to  go  up  to  the 
convention. 

And  go  they  did. 

The  Elm  Creek  contest  was  not  done  with 
yet.  In  fact,  all  that  had  preceded  was  the 
skirmish  before  the  battle.  There  was  a  strug- 
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gle  in  the  convention  for  temporary  organization. 
Both  Elm  Creek  delegations  voted  and  the 
result  was  a  tie.  One  fellow,  however,  was 
overloaded  with  liquor  and  failed  to  rise  on 
the  call  for  a  division.  His  friends  tried  to  get 
him  up,  but  without  avail ;  he  fell  down  like  a 
straw  effigy,  and  persisted  in  keeping  his  seat. 
This  elected  the  Gripes  temporary  chirman. 

A  committee  on  credentials  was  selected  by 
the  Gripes  chairman  in  Gripes^  interest.  They 
held  an  august  conclave  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Credentials  from  all  the  precincts  were  found  to 
be  regular  and  delegates  duly  elected,  excepting 
those  from  Elm  Creek.  The  matter  of  the 
double-barrelled  delegation  was  considered  and 
short  work  made  of  it.  This  was  a  Gripes 
committee,  the  Wilkins  delegates  brought 
credentials  regularly  signed  by  the  Elm  Creek 
caucus  chairman,  who  was  a  Wilkins  man,  as 
we  have  seen.  It  was  decided  to  seat  the 
Wilkins  delegation  and  exclude  the  Jackson 
crowd. 

So  they  reported  to  the  convention ;  but  this 
did  not  end  the  matter.  The  report  must  be 
acted  upon.  Fifteen  minutes  were  given  each 
side  to  present  its  case.  An  hour  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  extolling  the  American  Eagle  and 
denouncing  fraud.  Then  a  vote  was  taken. 
Both  Elm  Creek  delegations  voted  and  there 
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was  a  tie.  It  was  self-evident  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  credentials  could  neither 
be  accepted  nor  rejected.  Some  one  moved 
that  half  of  each  delegation  be  admitted  to  seats 
on  the  floor.  The  motion  carried  and  both 
Abraham  Jackson  and  Bill  Wilkins  were  made 
delegates,  some  of  the  lesser  lights  on  each 
delegation  being  sacrificed  and  cut  off.  Thus 
the  question  was  settled  by  a  genuine  Henry 
Clay  compromise. 

The  nominations  for  county  clerk  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  these  being  the 
only  contested  offices,  were,  as  the  Elm  Creek 
justice  and  pettifogger  stated  it,  “put  at  the 
heel  of  the  docket.”  It  was  evident  that  there 
would  be  a  contest  and  it  was  deferred  as  long 
as  possible,  like  a  Russian-German  war.  The 
ticket  was  soon  nominated  down  to  clerk,  the 
nominees  were  then  severally  brought  forward 
by  enthusiastic  friends  and  made  to  declare 
their  undying  and  life-long  adherence  to  party 
principles  and  their  unwilling  consent  to  run 
except  in  the  interest  of  their  country  and  for 
the  good  of  party — the  impending  crisis  had 
now  come,  oratorial  guns  were  loaded  for  the 
fray  and  political  scalping-knives  whetted  for 
political  scalps. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  tell  the  result.  It 

would  have  been  another  tie,  but  for  the 
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Snipes  follower,  who  had  so  unwittingly 
loaded  himself  with  '  'bug-juice,  ”as  Bill  Wilkins 
explained  it,  that  he  could  not  be  aroused  or 
made  readily  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  Snipes-Gripes  contest. 

He  slept  like  Hugo^s  intoxicated  Grantaira 
in  the  fight  at  the  Corinth  barricade.  Gripes 
went  in  with  one  majority;  the  humpback,  having 
done  some  fine  manipulating,  went  in  with  two 
majority.  Bill  Wilkins  swung  his  hat  and 
yelled  himself  hoarse,  standing  on  a  bench 
and  stretching  himself  up  to  his  full  height  like 
a  crowing  cock.  It  was  a  magnificent  coup 
d^etat. 

Even  here  the  political  potpourri  of  Elm 
Creek  might  not  have  included  Olivia’s  school 
in  its  ebullient  mess,  'had  the  contest  stopped 
with  the  nominating  convention.  To  be  sure,  the 
Wilkins  children  were  saucy  at  times  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  govern,  even  before  the 
convention,  but  Olivia  managed  them  without 
much  difficulty.  They  were  most  obstreperous 
on  the  very  day  that  the  humpback  superin¬ 
tendent  called  to  visit  the  school.  They  an¬ 
noyed  Olivia  and  she  was  obliged  to  stand  one 
of  the  urchins  on  the  floor,  from  which  exalted 
position  the  lad  undertook  to  amuse  his  com¬ 
panions  whenever  her  back  was  turned.  The 
lessons,  too,  were  poorly  learned  that  day,  and 
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Olivia  was  much  vexed,  particularly  as  the 
‘superintendent  sat  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
goose-quill,  looking  on  with  a  half-contempt¬ 
uous  leer.  Now  and  then,  during  the  recita¬ 
tions,  the  august  individual  propounded  a 
question  or  two,  which,  not  being  answered, 
of  course,  by  the  staring,  half-scared  pupil, 
caused  him  to  bite  his  goose-quill  with  a  snap 
and  utter  a  sneering  ‘‘Ah!” 

Olivia  did  her  best  to  elicit  a  conservative 
smile  from  the  dwarfed  embodiment  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  comments 
were  so  many  growls,  his  wind-up  speech, 
delivered  to  an  inattentive  audience,  was  a 
growl,  he  took  his  departure  with  a  growl. 

At  the  autumn  election  the  factional  spirit 
of  Elm  Creek  broke  out  afresh.  The  Jackson 
faction  put  up  Mr.  Fizzlepate  for  justice  of 
the  peace  ;  the  Wilkins  faction  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  Vanderpoint — the  pettifogger,  winter 
pedagogue,  fourth  of  July  orator,  and  present 
holder-down  of  the  magistratical  wool-sack. 
Fizzlepate  had  never  been  in  politics,  or  in 
office,  and  didn’t  know  the  statute  on  homicide 
from  the  herd  laws.  But  these  were  recom¬ 
mendations  in  his  favor,  since  he  had  made  no 
enemies,  while  Vanderpoint,  by  deciding  two 
cases  of  trespass,  had  set  the  neighborhood  by 
the  ears. 
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In  those  days,  there  was  no  law  against 
split-tickets,  so  the  Fizzlepate  faction,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Jacksons,  got  out  split 
tickets,  which  effectually  duped  a  half-dozen 
voters  before  they  were  discovered.  This  led 
to  a  row  in  which  Vanderpoint  and  Fizzlepate 
came  to  blows.  The  one  who  was  whipped 
might  have  had  the  other  arrested  had  there 
been  another  justice  qualified  in  the  precinct. 
As  it  was,  Fizzlepate  knocked  Vanderpoint 
senseless,  and  this  so  raised  him  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  voters  that  he  was  elected 
by  a  good  round  majority. 

In  the  Jackson-Wilkins  factional  fights  this 
was  a  straw  on  the  camel’s  back.  Wilkins  was 
circumvented,  and,  not  having  any  other  outlet 
for  his  pent-up  vengeance,  declared  that  old 
Jackson’s  gal  wasn’t  a  fit  schoolma’am  for  the 
Elm  Creek  school,  and  he  shouldn’t  allow 
his  kids  to  be  abused  by  her. 

With  this  sort  of  home  backing,  the  Wilkins’ 
kids  made  themselves  as  obnoxious  as  they 
dared,-  until  Olivia  found  it  necessary  to 
punish  one  of  them.  He  was  not  badly  hurt, 
but  went  home  howling  "like  a  dog  with  a  split 
stick  ter  his  tail,”  as  Squire  Vanderpoint 
expressed  it  to  a  crowd  of  gaping  sympathizers. 

Wilkins  saw  his  offspring  coming  (and 
heard  him,  too)  and  wrapping  the  lines  about 
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the  plow-handle  and  stopping  his  team  in  the 
furrow  where  he  was  doing  some  late  fall 
plowing,  struck  across  the  plowed  lot  to  meet 
him. 

“Teacher  whipped  me!"  boo-hooed  the  lad. 

“She  did,  eh!  Til  show  ^em  by  G — d.  Pm 
director  of  that  ^ere  school." 

So  Wilkins  struck  out  for  the  school.  He 
pounded  furiously  on  the  door  and  was  let  in 
by  Olivia,  who  stood  before  him,  book  in 
hand,  with  a  class  on  the  floor. 

“You  licked  my  kid,  yew  did!  Pll  give  yew 
to  understand  Pm  director  of  this  ’ere  school 
and  father  of  that  air  boy.  What  business 
had  yew  ter  lick  him,  eh?‘’ 

“Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Wilkins  :  I  will  be  through 
school  presently  and  then  I  will  talk  with 
you,”  said  Olivia,  white  and  trembling,  but 
controlling  herself, 

“Pve  come  arter  my  kids ;  Pll  give  yew  to 
,  understand  yew  can’t  monkey  with  this  ’ere 
buzz-saw.  Johnny,  Kit,  Mollie!  come  on;  git 
y’r  books  and  we’ll  git  outer  this!  Come,  git 
a  move  on  ye!” 

“But,  Mr.  Wilkins—" 

“Cheese  y’r  racket — I  know  what  Pm  a-doin’!” 
Wilkins  yelled,  not  giving  Olivia  time  to  finish 
her  gentle  remonstrance. 

Will  you  not  hear  me,  Mr.  Wilkins?" 
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“Hear  ye?  Pll  give  yew  to  understand  I 
know  my  business!  Pll  sho-v^  ye!" 

Out  went  Wilkins,  followed  by  his  sei^eral 
hopefuls,  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and 
jerking  one  youngster,  Johnny,  until  he  3^elled 
quite  as  dismally  as  that  ancient  murderer  of 
the  grand  architect  of  King  Solomon’s  temple 
is  supposed  to  have  wailed. 

At  the  bridge,  Wilkins  met  Charley  Jackson 
and  Charley  Black. 

“Pll  show  that  sister  o’  yourn  that  she  can’t 
lick  my  kids,"  Wilkins  remarked  as  he  was 
about  to  pass. 

“What’s  that?”  said  Charley, stopping  short. 

“I  say  I  can  lick  yew  in  two  jiffies,  yew — 

_ I" 

“Do  yew  hear  that?"  and  Wilkins  shook  his 
fist  threateningly.  (Wilkins  belonged  to  Father 
Werl’s  congregation,  but  he  was  mad  now). 

Charley  did  not  consider  the  challenge  long. 
He  took  Wilkins  quite  by  surprise — gave 
him  a  blow  squarely  in  the  face,  and  nearly 
knocked  him  off  the  bridge. 

“Oh,  come  on  Jackson — gentlemen,  gentle¬ 
men,  this  is  not  becoming  to  gentlemen!" 
Black  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
distressed  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  but  neither 
of  the  combatants  paid  any  attention  to  his 
mollifying  words. 
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There  was  a  rough-and-tumble,  free-for-all 
fight,  in  which  Charley  was  badly  pummeled 
and  was  getting  decidedly  the  worst  of  it, 
whe»  Black  succeeded  in  getting  Wilkins  off 
and  persuading  Charley  to  desist. 

Now  the  neighborhood  talked  itself  hoarse. 
Olivia  had  her  supporters  and  her  maligners. 
Her  chief  detractors  were  two  old  maids  and 
a  penurious,  soulless,  childless  family,  who 
never  had  had  a  child  to  send  to  school,  and 
probably  never  would  have,  for  they  lived  on 
curdled  milk  and  greens  in  summer,  salt  pork 
and  beans  in  winter.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week  ten  pupils,  including  Wilkins’  four,  had 
left  school.  The  humpback  superintendent 
was  called  in  to  shake  his  head  ominously  and 
declare  sotto  voce — "Such  discipline  !  ’’  Wilkins, 
as  director,  was  in  favor  of  turning  the  teacher 
out.  The  treasurer,  a  Jackson  man,  was  in 
favor  of  keeping  her  in.  The  moderator,  a 
well-meaning  fellow,  with  a  sort  of  quaquaver- 
sal  brain,  destitute  of  positive  ideas  of  his  own, 
but  a  great  caterer  to  whatever  influence  en¬ 
veloped  him  last — like  some  voters  who  are 
caught  by  the  last  fellow  who  "sets  ’em  up" — 
vacillated  first  to  the  Wilkins  magnet,  then 
Jackson-ward.  Old  Abraham  Jackson  invited 
him  in  to  supper,  and  condescended  to  make 
himself  so  agreeable  that  the  well-meaning 
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moderator  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that 
same  evening,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  “giving 
the  gal  another  chance,  though  it  must  be 
allowed  she  can’t  hardly  run  the  skule.  ”  * 

So  Olivia  staid  and  taught  out  the  school. 

But  if  Olivia  had  many  tribulations  during 
these  days  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Minerva.  She  was  the  Cinderella  of  every  play. 
Her  “don’t  do  that”  was  authority  in  a  certain 
circle  of  her  playmates.  She  had  her  support¬ 
ers  and  her  detractors.  She  seldom  cried  ;  she 
seldom  quarrelled.  She  was  a  loving  child, 
but  her  companions  did  the  first  hugging — she 
liked  admiration  of  a  quiet  sort,  and  had  a  very 
warm  little  heart  for  all  her  adherents. 

As  between  Jacky  and  Eddie  Staats,  Minerva’s 
preference  fluctuated  daily.  She  really  was 
more  submissively  fond  of  Eddie,  who  teased 
her  now  and  then.  But  Jacky  was  the  most 
loyal  in  his  devotion,  so  that  Minerva,  in  her 
more  self-reliant  moods  often  put  her  girlish 
arm  around  his  waist  and  soothed  his  boyish 
griefs.  When  she  was  in  a  very  sympathizing 
mood  she  preferred  to  play  with  Jacky;  when 
in  a  more  exuberant  state,  she  chose  Eddie. 
Minerva  roamed  about  with  as  much  freedom 
as  a  papoose.  The  last  offspring  of  a  numerous 
family  is  not  usually  put  in  a  strait-jacket. 
Discipline  begins  to  grow  lax  after  the  tenth 
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or  eleventh.  There  were  no  yard-fence  bar¬ 
ricades  in  Minerva’s  case.  From  morning 
until  night  she  roamed  about  when  not  in 
school,  usually  playing  with  either  Jacky  or 
Eddie,  seldom  however,  with  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Olivia  often  came  across  the  children — on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  on  the  bridge,  at  the 
barn,  on  the  schoolhouse  steps.  They  lived 
in  a  sort  of  Lilliput  world  by  themselves,  with 
thoughts,  talks,  troubles,  all  their  own.  One 
morning  she  came  to  the  schoolhouse  at  eight 
o’clock  and  found  Minerva  and  Jacky  already 
there.  They  were  sitting  on  the  step  and 
Minerva  had  her  lap  full  of  oak  leaves  which 
Jacky  had  gathered.  Her  dress  was  two 
summers  outgrown,  and  she  had  great  difficulty 
in  holding  the  leaves  and  at  the  same  time  keep¬ 
ing  her  dress  down.  In  fact,  her  dress  wasn’t 
down,  and  Olivia  said,  “Sch!”  to  her. 
Jacky’s  pants  were  also  outgrown  and  had 
shrunk  above  his  bare  knees.  The  children 
were  amusing  themselves  by  puncturing  the 
broad  oak  leaves  with  their  noses,  and  then 
tr3dng  to  get  their  two  noses  through  one  leaf 
without  completely  rupturing  it. 

At  another  time  she  met  Eddie,  who  was  a 
stout  boy,  trying,  not  like  Leander  to  swim 
the  Hellespont  for  his  dear,  but  to  carry  her 
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across  a  mud-puddle  astride  his  neck.  The 
feat  might  have  been  safely  accomplished,  if 
Olivia  had  not  cried  out:  "Children!”  As  it 
was,  Eddie  dropped  his  burden,  who  came  out 
quite  muddy  and  wet  as  a  muskrat. 

All  these  incidents  seem  quite  unimportant 
in  a  sober  narrative  like  this.  But  then  this 
is  a  plain  story  of  plain  life,  unadorned  by 
many  hair-raising  episodes.  In  the  duties, 
turmoils,  envyings,  strivings  and  follies  of 
grown-up  life,  we  sometimes  forget  that  we 
were  ever  children.  We  often  leave  far  behind, 
too,  our  childhood’s  halo  of  innocence,  and 
cover  up  our  hypocrisies  as  we  cover  our 
deformities,  with  longer  dresses  and  longer 
trowsers.  What  an  educator  is  society '  In 
olden  times,  and  still  in  some  unconventional 
localities,  a  maiden  would  not  be  abashed  or 
abased  by  exhibiting  her  white,  clean,  bare 
feet.  Now  society  would  be  set  all  agog, 
though  tolerating  bareness  of  the  arms  to  the 
armpits,  and  of  the  breast  to  the  fifth  rib  (very 
nearly).  But  then,  say  what  we  will,  we  don’t 
like  to  see  prudes  and  old  maids  with  collars 
up  to  their  jawbones.  In  the  time  of  knee- 
breeches  we  men  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting 
our  calves,  padded  or  otherwise ;  why  should 
we  not  cry  down  the  fossils  who  rail  at  the 
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women  for  modestly  exhibiting  enough  of  their 
beauty  to  show  us  they  have  good  flesh  and 
blood? 

The  evolution  of  dress,  like  the  evolution  of 
civilization,  is  from  the  simple  toward  the  com¬ 
plex,  with  constant  reversions,  however,  back¬ 
ward.  Art  is  the  complex  reduced  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  simple.  But  such  digressions  as  this 
have  little  to  do  with  the  trend  of  our  story,  so 
we  will  hoist  the  main  sail  and  be  getting  on. 


VIIL 


Following  the  time-honored  rural  custom  in 
general  and  of  such  nooks  as  Elm  Creek  in 
particular,  Olivia  originated,  launched  and  suc- 
cessfull}^  piloted  through  whitecaps  and  whirl¬ 
pools,  a  spelling-school — or  “spellin’-skule,  ”  as 
it  is  popularly  and  euphoniously  termed — after 
the  stormy  political  seas  had  grown  calm. 
Men,  women  and  children  came — in  the  ratio 
of  six  children  to  one  woman — and  stood  about 
the  roaring  box-stove,  or  perched  on  desks,  until 
Olivia  arrived  and  rang  a  bell  for  order.  Then 
brats  were  slapped  into  whimpering  silence — 
men  deposited  themselves  on  the  frail  benches, 
breaking  one — boys  found  seats  for  their  girls 
(the  older  boys),  and  those  who  couldn’t  find 
seats  leaned  heavily  and  picturesquely  against 
the  walls.  One  big  burly  fellow  undertook  to 
sit  on  a  window-sill,  but  succeeded  only  in 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass  with  his  elbow.  Bill 
Williams  stopped  up  the  aperture  with  his 
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dirty  slouch  hat,  poking,  as  he  did  so,  the 
gawky  fellow  in  the  ribs  until  he  bawled  out  a 
big,  “Oh!” 

“Well,  take  it,  darn  ye!”  growled  Williams. 
“Can’t  y’  keep  y’r  hoppers  outer  the  winder? 
Shell  out  ter  pay  fer  a  new  glass ;  d’ye  s’pose 
we  pay  skule  taxes  fer  such  lummuxes  as  you 
ter  smash  winders?” 

“Oh,  come  off.  Bill,”  said  one  of  the  Jackson 
boys.  ‘‘Lariat  y’r  tongue  and  give  us  a  rest.” 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  stamping  of  feet 
at  the  door  and  soon  afterward  a  commotion. 
Mr.  James  Flipperty,  attorney-at-law,  had 
driven  up  with  a  friend,  and  with  as  much 
ado  as  though  a  general-in-chief  had  arrived, 
the  crowd  at  the  entrance  were  making  way  for 
the  newcomers,  staring  in  wide,  open-mouthed 
wonder.  Mr.  James  Flipperty  had  come  from 
“Down  East,”  and  had  been  located  in  Smith- 
town  not  many  months.  He  had  political  and 
other  aspirations  and  had  driven  a  time  or  two 
to  Elm  Creek,  where  he  had  stopped  with  the 
Jacksons,  to  whom  he  had  introduced  himself. 

Two  youngsters  that  were  whining  with 
cold  fingers  stopped  short,  those  standing  by  the 
stove  made  way  and  slunk  off  to  seats,  some 
of  the  girls  began  to  whisper  and  everybody 
stared.  The  strangers  stopped  a  few  minutes 
by  the  stove,  warmed  their  hands  and  then 
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their  backs,  the  friend  was  introduced  to 
Olivia,  and  finally  a  seat  was  vacated  and  the 
lions  duly  shown  thereto. 

A  low  buzz  went  round.  The  exercises  were 
to  begin  with  a  declamation,  but  the  declama¬ 
tion  was  not  forthcoming.  After  considerable 
waiting,  one  of  the  Jackson  boys  mischievously 
suggested  that  Mr.  Flipperty  favor  them  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day. 

Bill  Williams  seconded  the  motion  with  a — 
‘‘Gin  us  a  speech — that’s  the  ticket.” 

Mr.  Flipperty,  attorney-at-law,  was  not  the 
man  to  hang  back  long ;  he  arose  with  much 
dignity,  stepped  out  a  pace  or  two,  and 
began  : 

"We  meet  here  to-night, ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  plane  of  social  equality,  liberty  and 
equal  rights  before  the  law  and  our  own  con¬ 
sciences,  to  indulge  for  an  hour  in  the  harmless 
pastime  of  spelling  each  other  down.  This  is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  common  educational 
facilities  in  this  free  republican  government, 
under  the  great  constitution  which  Tom  Jeffer¬ 
son  drew  up  and  John  Hancock  duly  signed; 
under  the  star-spangled  banner  which  floats 
over  every  sea  and  waves  all  over  this  broad 
land,  flies  from  every  American  mast-head  and 
adorns  every  liberty-pole  ;  this  land  which  War¬ 
ren  died  for,  and  G.  W’ashington  fought  for. 
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the  same  G.  Washington  of  whom  the  poet 
hath  written  : 

‘Star  of  the  west  that  will  never  go  down, 

’Till  the  records  of  valor  decay; 

We  must  worship  its  light,  though  it’s  not  oiir  own. 

For  liberty  burst  in  its  isy.’ 

"Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen, the  G.  Washing¬ 
ton  who  wouldn’t  answer  the  insulting  note  of 
the  English  officer  addressed  to  Mister  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  who  was  a  very  dignified  G. 
Washington,  grand  master  of  a  lodge,  general 
of  our  armies,  and  husband  of  Martha 
Washington.  No-sir-ee,  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
insulted  by  a  British  officer:  not  he! 

"This  is  a  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which 
calls  for  heroes ;  for  men  of  stern  and  unbend¬ 
ing  patriotism.  We  need  Oliver  Cromwells  and 
Napoleon  Bonapartes.  Why?  Because,  sir, 
women  are  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  They 
don’t  have  their  rights,  sir.  May  it  please  the 
court — ah — ladies  and  gentlemen — justice  is 
not  being  done.  Women  ought  to  have  the 
ballot,  the  ballot,  sir — yes,  the  ballot,  I  say. 
Why  shouldn’t  they?  If  it  wa’n’t  for  women 
where  would  we  be?  Answer  that,  will  you. 
She  should  vote  and  she  should  have  her  rights. 
And  I’m  not  the  one  who  would  deprive  her  of 
her  rights,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — ah — ladies 
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and  gentlemen.”  [Were  the  ladies  much  flat¬ 
tered  by  this  sort  of  a  champion?] 

“A — hem?  Again: — ladies  and  gentlemen: 
This  gigantic  evil  of  intemperance — the  mighty 
anaconda  needs  throttling.  We  want  men 
with  backbone  to  do  it.  Over  ten  million 
barrels  of  beer  consumed  in  this  country  last 
year!  Where  are  we  going  to,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen?  The  resources  of  the  west  are  being 
exhausted ;  our  wealth  flows  eastward  like  a 
mighty  river  to  buy  beer.  Why  this  great  and 
glorious  country  is  like  Baron  Munchausen’s 
horse,  which  drank  and  drank  at  the  watering 
trough  and  kept  on  drinking  and  would  have 
drank  the  sea  dry  if  the  baron  hadn’t  acciden¬ 
tally  discovered  that  the  hinder  part  of  the 
animal  was  gone.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
check  up  the  horse  and  smash  the  pump. 

‘  ‘That’s  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  if  we  don’t, 
the  products  of  the  west  will  go  to  the  bloated 
monopolists  of  Milwaukee.  There  are  seven 
saloons  in  Smithtown  to  which  the  people  con¬ 
tribute  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year — a  deep 
contribution  box,  that,  eh?  "Ahem!  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  There’s  another  anaconda — 
the  railroads — the  bloated  monopolists  that 
take  two  bushels  of  corn  to  get  one  to  market 
and  two  cars  of  coal  to  get  one  to  us.  The}^ 
are  draining  the  resources  of  our  fertile  soil. 
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taking  our  wealth  to  Wall  street — filling  the 
coffers  of  a  Jay  Gould.  One-half  the  water 
must  be  squeezed  out  of  the  stock,  and  corpora¬ 
tions  be  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  fair 
dividends  on  the  money  they  have  invested. 
That’s  what’s  the  matter!  The  west  has  been 
fleeced  long  enough ;  there’ll  soon  be  no  wool 
to  cover  the  carcass,  no  honey  to  fill  the  comb. 
The  shylocks,  too,  sap  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Our  money  all  goes  out  of  the  state 
to  pay  interest,  and  we  hold  the  empty  sack. 
Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that’s  what’s  the 
matter.  But  I  will  close  the  case,  with  these 
few  skirmishing  remarks.  I  thank  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury — a — a — ah,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men— for  your  kind  attention.” 

Whereupon,  Mr  James  Flipperty,  a  typical 
orator,  blew  his  nose  in  a  typical  way,  and  sat 
himself  down  circumspectly,  carefully  parting 
his  coat-tails  as  he  did  so.  The  friend  was 
invited  to  speak,  but  declined. 

Miss  Miranda  Isabella  Jones  next  read  an 
essay  : 

‘‘The  history  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is 
known  to  every  schoolboy.  What  historian 
this  side  the  broad  Atlantic  has  pretended  to 
write  the  annals  of  our  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence,  and  has  not  eulogized  General  Lafayette, 

the  young  Frenchman,  who,  at  the  age  of 
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nineteen,  left  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  where 
he  was  a  flattered  and  favored  courtier,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mousqiiitoires  due  Roi,  and  protector 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  brilliant, 
versatile,  gallant  and  rich,  with  an  inheritance 
that  yielded  him  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  married  at  seventeen  to  the  brilliant 
and  lovable  daughter  of  the  Duke  d’Ayen — left 
all  this  for  the  shores  of  America  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  struggling  colonies.” 

After  this  sentence  there  was  a  considerable 
breathing  spell,  before  the  essayist  was  ready 
to  begin  again. 

"The  young  marquis  left  all — wealth,  friends 
and  wife — fitted  out  vessels  at  his  own  expense, 
met  the  reproaches  of  his  friends  and  objections 
of  his  government,  came  to  the  New  World, 
enrolled  himself  as  an  adored  son  of  America ; 
and  followed  thenceforth  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  struggle  for  independence.  How  we  love 
the  bold  youth !  How  every  American  still 
lauds  the  name  of  Lafayette  !  With  what  in¬ 
terest  we  follow  the  man’s  after-course  through 
the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution;  the  one 
sedate,  well-balanced  mind  of  all ;  seeing  the 
pitfalls,  knowing  the  dangers,  until  his  cautious 
counsels  were  interpreted  as  traitorous  and  he, 
who  loved  liberty  so  well,  was  plunged  into 
gloomy  Olmutz  for  being  too  conservative. 
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“What  a  fickle  thing  is  a  mob! 

‘  ‘  ‘Down  with  Lafayette  'Away  with  the 
traitor!^  it  shouted  upon  his  return  to  Paris 
from  his  most  unjust  imprisonment.  But  the 
man  was  stronger  than  the  mob  and  the  next 
instant  it  was  shouting,  ‘Let  us  make  Lafayette 
king  1^  Again  he  was  wiser  than  the  mob,  and 
replied,  ‘I  thought  that  you  professed  a  better 
opinion  of  me.  What  have  I  done  that  you  do 
not  believe  me  fit  for  something  better  1^  Here 
was  the  spirit  of  Washington.”  Etc.,  etc. 
After  which  typical  essay  the  typical  essayist 
sat  down  with  a  flourish  and  flush. 

Now  it  was  time  to  begin  the  spelling.  Two 
of  the  crack  spellers  were  selected  to  ‘  ‘choose- 
up”  opposing  sides.  These  took  up  positions 
facing  each  other  in  opposite  corners  of  the 
room,  and  began,  ‘ 'Mary  Ann  Smith,  ”  ‘‘John 
Johnson,"  etc,  until  the  best  spellers  had  been 
selected.  Then  a  dash  was  made  for  those 
who  could  spell  ‘  ‘a  little”  and  finally  for  those 
who  couldn’t  have  spelled  gum.  Excuses  now 
became  frequent,  for  there  were  not  a  few  six- 
footers  present  who  couldn’t  even  have 
‘  ‘tackled”  ox — orthographically  speaking. 

The  two  classes  were  formed  and  Olivia  took 
up  the  speller.  She  started  in  with  four- 
lettered  words  and  the  spelling  went  bravely 
on,  only  three  or  four  going  down  on  the  first 
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round.  The  next  round  slaughtered  a  dozen 
from  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  lines  closed  up 
and  the  battle  waxed  warm.  Thick  and  fast 
like  rattling  musketry  came  the  words  and 
down  went  one  after  another.  ‘‘Chyle”  ricochet- 
ted  from  line  to  line.  “Sieve”  carried  down  one 
well  up  toward  the  head  ;  “seisin”  knocked  over 
four,  and  Mr.  James  Flipperty  went  down  in- 
gloriously  on  “fever, ’’spelling  it  “feaver.  ”  With 
the  next  turn,  only  three  were  standing  on  one 
side  and  two  on  the  other.  Down  went  one  of 
them  on  “seize”  and  a  moment  after  another  on 
“gauge.  ”  “Pedler”  carried  off  one  and  a  dispute 
thereupon  arose  over  the  authorities.  Black 
spelled  "wagon”  with  two  g’s,  according  to  the 
prevailing  custom,  and  kicked  the  seat  savagely 
as  he  sat  down.  One  of  the  champions  spelled 
“wager”  all  right,  but  the  other  champion 
stumbled  over  “waggle.”  There  was  now  one 
left  on  each  side.  The  air  seemed  to  grow  omi¬ 
nously  still  and  everybody  to  hold  his  breath. 

The  spelling  went  on  rapidly  for  three 
minutes,  more  or  less,  when  both  of  the  brave 
foemen  went  down  on  “wassail”  and  the  contest 
ended,  like  a  French  duel,  in  a  draw.  Bill 
Wilkins  suggested  poker  and  Vanderpoint 
pedro  to  decide  it,  but  Olivia  remarked  that 
there  was  time  to  spell  down  again ;  so  all 
stood  up  and  Charley  Black  took  the  speller. 
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The  words  now  had  three  syllables  and  the 
privates  fell  like  leaves  of  the  forest  in  autumn, 
or  hair  off  a  cat’s  back  in  April.  The  words 
could  hardly  be  heard  for  the  rattle  of  benches 
and  the  squeaking  of  heavy  boots.  Quite  a 
phalanx  stood  for  awhile  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  each  side  (only  of  the  best  spellers),  but 
these  soon  began  to  go  down  on  polysyllabic 
words,  until  dicotyledonous  bowled  down  the 
whole  line  on  one  side  and  left  only  two  veter- 
ans  standing  on  the  other  side. 

Then  the  crowd  congratulated  the  winners 
and  began  to  talk.  Girls  put  on  their  hoods 
and  scarfs,  and  boys  went  in  search  of  over¬ 
coats  and  caps.  Misses  smiled  bewitchingly 
and  boys  nudged  about  bashfully.  The  old 
fellows  talked  stock  and  politics  awhile  and 
passed  the  tobacco  plugs.  Mr.  James  Flip- 
perty  shook  hands  with  magnificent  condescen¬ 
sion  with  the  settlers  and  their  wives,  then 
devoted  his  attentions  to  Olivia. 

With  much  affected  interest,  Olivia  bestowed 
upon  the  young  barrister  her  most  alluring 
smiles,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  his  well  turned  platitudes.  Charley  Black 
had  his  eyes  upon  them  as  he  slapped  his  cap 
savagely  against  a  desk  to  take  the  wrinkles 
out  of  it.  Olivia  eyed  him  furtively,  smiling 
all  the  time  at  Flipperty  :  she  relished  his  dis- 
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comfort  and  felt  quite  flattered  with  herself. 
She  introduced  Flipperty  to  her  friends  and 
her  brother  invited  him  and  his  friend — who 
had  been  standing  for  some  time  at  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance  from  the  two  who  were  talking — 
to  “come  over  and  stop. "  After  numerous 
excuses,  Flipperty  acquiesced,  his  friend  dis¬ 
creetly  saying  that  he  would  stop  with  a  friend. 

Black  had  buttoned,  unbuttoned,  and  then 
re-buttoned  his  overcoat ;  had  put  his  fur  cap 
on  his  head,  then  had*  taken  it  off,andthen  had 
put  it  on  and  taken  it  off  again.  Olivia  saw 
all  this,  to  be  sure,  and  now  went  toward  the 
disconsolate  youth. 

“Shall  we  go  new,  Mr.  Black?” 

“As  you  choose;  if — if — you  are  ready.” 

Mr.  Black  was  not  so  amiable  as  he  might 
have  been,  but  Olivia  laughed  a  merry,  chuck¬ 
ling  laugh  over  nothing,  bade  him  put  out  the 
lights  and  shut  off  the  stove  and  lock  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  and  then  she 
shook  her  shawl  off  from  her  arm  and  took  his 
arm  with  her  mittened  hand  and  bade  her 
brother  and  Mr.  Flipperty  lead  the  way,  and — 
Black  felt  somewhat  better.  But  Flipperty  and 
Olivia  did  all  the  talking  on  the  way, and  when 
they  had  come  to  the  house  and  all  stood  to¬ 
gether  around  the  fire,  Flipperty  and  Olivia 
still  found  a  world  of  things  in  general  to  talk 
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about.  So  that  Black  soon  said  ^‘good-night,” 
rather  testily,  and  went  for  his  pony.  Olivia 
went  to  the  door,  smiling  pleasantly ;  Black, 
however,  lingered  not  at  all  upon  the  door-step, 
as  he  now  sometimes  did,  but  rode  away  in  the 
least  bit  of  a  bad  humor. 

Flipperty  probably  understood  the  situation, 
but  supposed  not  for  a  moment  that  Black 
could  ever  be  in  anywise  a  rival  should  he 
choose  to  bestow  his  valuable  personality,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
upon  Olivia.  And  this  he  was  half-minded  to 
do  just  now,  should  he  not  in  the  meantime 
meet  a  fairer  maid  and  be  led  to  change  his 
mood.  At  any  rate,  he  could  afford  to  be 
gracious — and  was. 

Mr.  Flipperty  spoke  patronizingly  to  old 
Abraham  at  table  the  next  morning,  which  the 
old  man  acknowledged  with  a  quiet  bow  and 
then  betook  himself  to  feeding  one  of  the 
hounds.  The  barrister  succeeded  not  in  draw¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jackson  into  a  conversation  upon 
any  topic,  and  Olivia  was  obliged  to  answer 
most  of  his  observations,  which  were  evidently 
intended  for  her  father. 

Flipperty  walked  with  Olivia  to  her  school, 
then  hunted  up  his  friend  and  started  home¬ 
ward. 
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“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her? — mighty 
fine  girl,  eh?” 

“Think  of  whom?” 

“Why — yes — think  of  whom!  sure  enough!” 

“Miss  Jackson?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Fine  girl,  I  suppose,  as  you  say;  but,  d — d 
impolite  old  man  that,  eh?  Did — y^ — ever — 
see — ’im,  eh?” 

“Old  Jackson? — fine  old  man.” 

“Oh,  ah!  so’s  a  grave-stone,  eh?  Yes,  sir; 
he’s  an  old  sphinx.” 


IX. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  day  late  in  the  winter, 
a  few  days  after  the  spelling  school  event,  that 
Abraham  Jackson  and  Charley  were  engaged 
with  an  ox  team  hauling  wood  out  of  a  draw. 
The  sun  had  come  up  in  the  morning,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  rainbow-faced  sun-dogs,  the  air 
was  filled  with  flying  crystals  of  snow,  the 
wind  was  keen  and  freezing  as  a  polar  blast. 
Later  in  the  day,  as  Sol  mounted  higher,  the 
snow  began  to  melt  in  sheltered  spots,  but  the 
north  wind  was  still  biting  on  the  open  prairie. 

It  was  hard  work — getting  the  wood.  A 
scrub  oak  had  been  felled  on  a  precipitous  bank 
and  cut  into  logs  of  fair-sized  length.  To 
these  a  long  rope  was  hitched,  and  the  oxen 
on  the  bank  above,  by  means  of  the  hawser, 
were  enabled  to  drag  the  pieces  to  terra  firnia 
where  they  were  loaded  upon  a  sled. 

Several  loads  had  been  taken  out  in  this 
manner  and  the  day  was  far  spent,  when  the 
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weary  choppers  beheld  some  one  approaching, 
gun  on  shoulder,  through  the  tall,  dry  grass. 
Old  Abraham  rested  upon  his  axe  and  Charley 
leaned  over  the  ox-yoke,  pulling  the  ears  of 
one  of  the  tired  brutes. 

“Flipperty!”  exclaimed  Charley,  whereupon 
the  old  man  resumed  his  chopping. 

“How  do  you  do,  gentlemen  !”  said  Flipperty, 
approaching. 

^‘Huntin’,  eh?’’  observed  Charley. 

“That’s  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  but 
game  is  scarce  to-day.’’  And  he  glanced  to¬ 
ward  Abraham, who  merely  said  :  “Scarce  along 
the  road — yes;’’  and  then  went  on  with  his 
chopping. 

“You  drove,  of  course?’’  said  Charley. 

“Yes — drove  out  with  a  sleigh,’’ 

“Did  you  put  up  y’r  team?” 

“Yes,  met  Rod  at  the  house.  Rather  cold, 
sir!”  (This  to  old  Abraham). 

“For  hunting,  yes,  ”  remarked  Abraham,  and 
kept  on  with  his  chopping. 

“What  d’ye  expect  to  shoot?”  queried 
Charley. 

“Anything.  ” 

“Want  to  kill  a  beaver?” 

“Beaver!  gad,  yes;  where  are  there  any?” 

“Up  the  creek  there.  You’ll  see  their  dens 
all  along  the  bank.  You  can  see  ’em  through 
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the  ice,  if  you  look  sharp.  Take  my  axe  there 
and  go  along  the  bank.  If  you  see  one  scud 
for  his  den,  chop  the  ice,  cut  a  pole,  punch 
him  out  and  knock  him  over.  No  trouble  ’t 
all  to  kill  ’em.  ’’ 

So  Flipperty  took  the  axe  and  went  along 
the  bank.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw 
a  beaver  floating  serenely  in  the  water,  at  a 
spot  where  the  ice  had  been  cut.  It  was  a 
splendid  shot.  Flipperty  put  down  his  axe 
and  raised  his  gun.  The  beaver  eyed  him  and 
he  eyed  the  beaver.  Bang!  went  the  reverber¬ 
ating  report,  and  the  beaver  began  flounder¬ 
ing.  Flipperty  rushed  down  the  bank  and 
grasped  him  by  the  slimy  tail,  but  he  didn’t 
come  out :  something  held  him.  Again  and 
again  the  lawyer  tried  to  secure  his  game,  but 
its  foot  was  fast  in  something,  which,  on 
closer  investigation,  he  found  to  be  a  steel  trap. 

"Oh,  dumb  it!  in  a  trap,  ah!”  the  j'oung 
man  muttered. 

His  fingers  were  cold  and  the  trap’s  jaws 
were  set  like  a  vise ;  so  after  several  futile 
attempts  to  open  it,  Flipperty  took  out  his 
pocket-knife  and  cut  off  the  beaver’s  impris¬ 
oned  leg.  Taking  up  the  animal  and  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  axe  and  gun,  he  went  back  to  the  place 
where  old  Abraham  and  Charley  were  at  work.. 

"Got  ’im,  didn’t  you”?  said  Charley. 
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“Yes;  in  somebody’s  trap.  Is  that  your 
trap?  If  ’tis,  then  this  is  your  beaver.  I 
couldn’t  see  that  he  was  in  a  trap ;  I’ve  nearly 
blowed  the  fur  off  him.” 

“Nice,  fat  mushrat, ”  said  Charley. 

“Muskrat!”  and  Flipperty  threw  down  the 
game  in  disgust.  Old  Abraham  smiled  sarcas¬ 
tically. 

“Skin  ’im ;  worth  about  fifteen  cents,”  re¬ 
marked  Charley  dryly. 

‘‘See  here,  Jackson!  it’s  my  treat.  Keep 
mum,  old  fellow,  about  this  muskrat  business,  ” 
said  Flipperty,  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  kicking 
the  animal  over  the  embankment. 

The  last  log  was  on  the  sled  and  the  party 
started  toward  the  house.  As  they  wound  along 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  a  prairie  hen,  hovering 
under  a  thicket,  started  up  and,  knocking  the 
snow  from  the  bushes  as  she  rose,  flew  away. 

.  “Shoot!”  Charley  exclaimed. 

Bang!  went  the  gun.  But  Flipperty  was 
not  a  good  marksman,  and  shot  wide  of  the 
mark. 

“Bird’s  all  right,”  laughed  Charley. 

Flipperty  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  near 
four  o’clock.  “Guess  I’ll  go  over  that  way  and 
see  if  I  can  get  another  crack  at  that  bird,” 
he  remarked.  (The  bird  had  flown  in  the 
direction  of  Olivia’s  schoolhouse. ) 
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"Maybe  y’  kin,”  said  Charley,  with  slight 
sarcasm. 

At  the  schoolhouse  soon  after  this,  Olivia 
was  having  trouble.  She  had  dismissed  school, 
but  tarried  awhile,  as  was  her  wont,  to  put  the 
room  in  order.  Thus  engaged  she  did  not 
observe  that  some  one  entered  the  door,  until, 
looking  up  suddenly,  she  saw  an  Indian  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  stove.  She  was  terrified,  but  re¬ 
tained  her  presence  of  mind.  He  was  a  big, 
ugly-looking  customer,  with  rings  in  his 
ears,  braided  hair,  dirty  leggings,  a  rotten 
shirt,  an  old  red  blanket  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  a  beaded  pouch  hanging  to  a  leathern 
belt,  through  which  was  stuck  a  knife  and 
revolver. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?”  Olivia  faltered, 
feeling  her  heart  ready  to  jump  into  her  throat. 

‘‘Cold!”  said  the  Indian,  who  thereupon  held 
his  hands  to  the  fire. 

Olivia  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  fellow 
was  between  her  and  the  door,  so  that  she  must 
pass  him  to  get  out.  She  quickly  decided  that 
it  would  be  safer  for  her  tc  try  to  effect  an 
escape  through  the  window.  She  was  standing 
near  one  and  now  undertook  to  raise  the  sash. 
She  had  lifted  it  part  way  when  the  Indian  darted 
toward  her  and  seized  her  arm.  Wild  with  ter¬ 
ror,  Olivia  shrank  back  into  a  corner. 
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‘‘Hungry,  hungry!”  said  the  Indian. 

“There  is  bread  in  the  desk,”  said  Olivia, 
pointing  to  her  desk.  She  started  toward  it 
and  the  Indian  followed  her.  She  raised  the 
lid  and  took  out  her  dinner-basket,  which  she 
handed  to  him.  There  were  two  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  and  a  piece  of  meat  left  in  it 
from  her  luncheon.  The  Indian  swallowed 
the  whole  with  two  or  three  bites  and  then 
called  for  more. 

‘T  have  no  more!”  said  Olivia,  shaking  her 
head.  Whereupon  the  Indian  again  took  up  a 
position  by  the  stove. 

Olivia  now  thought  she  might  make  her 
escape  by  way  of  the  door.  This  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  but  the  Indian  sprang  forward 
with  his  hand  on  his  knife,  shaking  his  head 
menacingly,  at  the  same  time  motioning  to  her 
to  be  seated.  Olivia  sat  down,  trembling  so 
much  that  she  felt  dizzy  and  faint. 

“Money!”  said  the  Indian,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

Olivia  handed  him  her  little  purse  which 
contained  a  few  shinplasters  and  pennies. 

The  brave  emptied  the  contents  into  his 
palm,  then  threw  away  the  purse  in  disgust. 

Somebody  went  by  the  window.  Olivia 
sprang  up  and  gave  a  feminine  war-whoop. 
The  Indian-  had  also  'seen  the  shadow  and 
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sprang  toward  the  door.  There  stood  Mr. 
Flipperty,  gun  in  hand. 

‘‘Ugh!”  bawled  the  buck  as  he  sprang  past 
him,  nearly  knocking  the  young  barrister 
down. 

Now  Mr.  James  Flipperty  was  no  coward, 
but  he  did  shake  somewhat  in  his  boots. 
However,  the  “big  injun”  was  around  the  corner 
of  the  schoolhouse  before  he  recovered  his 
senses  sufficiently  to  call  out  after  the  fleeing 
shadow:  “You  git!” 

The  Indian  was  “gitting”  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him,  and  Flipperty  was  left  the 
hero  of  the  hour  to  support  the  trembling 
Olivia. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  came  just  in  time  to  save 
my  life,  Mr.  Flipperty,”  and  Olivia  nearly 
fainted  again  at  the  thought  of  such  a  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  Flip’s  support¬ 
ing  arm. 

"I  am  thankful  I  happened  to  be  in  this 
locus  in  quo.  I  should  have  shot  the  scamp — 
shot  him  down  like  a  dog!”  exclaimed  the 
lawyer  ferociously. 

“Oh,  no!”  Olivia  murmured.  “lam  so  glad 
you  didn’t.  You  might  then  have  been  hung.” 

“Hung? — the  devil!”  and  Flipperty  took  up 
his  gun  as  Olivia  withdrew  from  his  supporting 
arm,  and  stood  up  heroically.  He  went  to  the 
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window  to  shoot  the  “dog,”  but  the  redskin 
was  out  of  sight. 

“Allow  me,  Miss  Jackson,  to  see  you  home. " 

“With  pleasure,  sir.  Do  you  lawyers  all 
swear?”  and  Olivia  smiled  up  at  him. 

“Oh,  did  I  swear?  Pardon- me ;  that  savage 
provoked  me  to  it.  And  he  robbed  you  too, 
did  he?”  said  Flipperty,  picking  up  Olivia’s 
shrunken  purse.  “Oh  the  blacks — scoundrel!” 

“Yes;  I  go  dead  broke;  he  has  taken  all  my 
money,”  and  Olivia  smiled  at  Flipperty’s  “s”, 
which  had  ended  in  the  feeble  “scoundrel,” 
which  in  Charley’s  vernacular  she  knew  would 
have  made  the  Indian  the  son  of  a  howitzer,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

“You  don’t  say!”  said  Flippert)^ 

“It’s  not  a  heavy  loss,  however — fifty  cents, 
perhaps. " 

“Lucky  for  once;”  said  Flipperty,  as  he 
locked  the  door  for  her. 

At  the  supper-table,  after  the  Indian  episode 
had  been  related  in  all  its  details,  and  Charley 
had  made  several  hints  as  to  muskrats,  etc., 
mother  casually  remarked  that  this  would  be  a 
pretty  cold  night  for  the  donation  party  at 
Father  Werl’s.  Olivia  started,  and  Flipperty 
looked  up  suddenly. 

“Donation!”  said  Flipperty. 

“To-night?”  queried  Olivia. 
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“Sure  enough,”  said  Charley.  “Pd  almost 
forgotten  it.” 

“What  do  they  donate?”  queried  Mr. 
Flipperty. 

“Potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  flour,  meat,  game, 
and  such  things,”  said  Charley. 

"You  see,  we  are  not  able  to  pay  him,  ”  ex¬ 
plained  mother ;  "so  we  get  up  these  donations 
a  couple  of  times  a  year  and  give  what  we  can. 
The  young  men  who  haven^t  anything  else  to 
give,  sometimes  give  fifty  cents,  or  a  dollar  ;  or 
twentyfive  cents,  if  they  can’t  afford  to  give  more.  ” 

“I  see,”  said  Flipperty. 

“Then  they  sell  bids  for  the  prettiest  girls 
and  have  a  post  office  and  a  grab-bag,  and  some- 
bod}^  alius  makes  a  cake  to  auction  off,  and  in 
that  way  we  get  a  few  dollars  for  the  preacher,” 
continued  mother. 

“Good  scheme,”  said  Flipperty.  “I  have  a 
sleigh  here — perhaps  we  might  go?”  and 
Flipperty  looked  inquiringly  toward  Olivia. 

Olivia  was  confused,  stammered,and  replied  : 
“Pll  see,  Mr.  Flipperty.” 

“You  can  just  as  well  go,  Olivia,”  said  her 
mother.  “You  can  all  go;  Pll  not  mind  staying 
home  alone.  ” 

“And  me,  too!”  put  in  Minerva. 

"Certainly!”  said  Flipperty,  chucking  her 
under  the  chin. 
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“No;  you  should  stay  with  me,  Minerva,” 
said  mother,  adjusting  her  glasses. 

“Let  her  go'”  snapped  Charley. 

“Yes;”  said  Olivia.  And  mother  was 
overruled. 

Olivia  still  hesitated.  Charley  Black  had 
not  called  since  the  spelling  school.  That  had 
only  been  a  few  days  before,  so  that  Black,  in 
the  natural  course  o.f  events,  should  have  invited 
her  to  attend  this  donation  with  him.  Was 
he  angry?  Olivia  did  not  care  to  provoke  him 
to  wrath ;  she  expected  to  meet  him  to-night 
at  Father  WerPs.  She  had  expected  to  ask 
Charley  to  take  her.  Then  she  would  smile 
upon  Black  and  the  statu  quo  ante  bellum  would 
be  restored.  This  new  arrangement  interfered 
with  her  plan.  She  did  not  like  to  frighten 
Black  away,  in  his  incipient  attentions.  At 
the  same  time  she  felt  some  natural  pride  in 
being  able  to  have  a  young  lawyer  from  Smith- 
town  for  a  beau. 

So  she  decided  to  go  with  Flipperty,  but  j 
remarked  that  Minerva  should  ride  with  them 
in  the  sleigh.  \ 

Olivia  felt  some  natural  girlish  pride  in  driv-  i 
ing  up  to  the  door  of  Father  Werl’s  capacious  ' 
dug-out  in  a  genuine  sleigh,  sitting  beside  a 
“gentleman  from  town.  ”  To  be  sure,  the  sleigh 
was  a  home-made  affair, but  the  box  was  painted 
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and  there  were  two  bells  on  the  pole-straps 
which  did  considerable  jingling.  Quite  a  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  half  a  dozen  men  and 
boys  near  the  door  all  offered  their  services  in 
putting  up  the  team.  It  was  so  seldom  they 
saw  a  town  chap  in  this  neck  o’ the  woods,  that 
Flipperty  was  equal  to  a  menagerie.  Then 
the  young  men  too,  stood  in  some  awe  of 
Olivia,  who  was  “eddikated,  ”  and  dressed 
“hifalutin,  ’’and  could  capture  lawyers  for  beaux. 

Old  Father  Werl  himself  assisted  Olivia  to 
alight  from  the  vehicle,  and  she  landed  with 
considerable  flourish  and  a  sailing  of  skirts,  on 
the  stone  slab  before  the  door,  almost  knocking 
the  old  man  over  as  she  came  down.  Minerva 
was  helped  out  on  the  other  side  by  a  young 
Werl;  then  Flipperty  gave  the  reins  to  a  youth 
and  got  out  himself,  with  much  deliberation. 

All  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Black  saw  from  a 
window,  quite  fluttered,  and  considerably 
“broke-up.  ’’  The  awful  horned,  hoofed  and 
tailed  dragon  having  notoriously  green  eyes, 
clutched  him  in  two  jiffies,  and  Mr.  Black  went 
hurriedly  into  another  room,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  beside  a  pretty  Werl  cousin,  just 
then  on  a  visit,  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves 
of  an  album  as  Olivia  came  in,  flushed  and 
merry-eyed. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones!  And  how  do 
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you  do,  Mr.  Wilkins !  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Wilkins !  And  how  do  you  do.  Sister 
Williams  !”  And  thus  she  came  tripping  straight 
toward  Black.  She  shook  hands  with  the 
cousin  and  greeted  Black,  who  bowed  stiffly 
and  knocked  out  a  chair  round  which  Father 
Werl,  coming  by  just  then,  “allowed”  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  fixed.  Which  Mother  Werl, 
overhearing,  remarked  he  “allowed"  to  have 
fixed  the  backs  of  two  others  and  the  rockers 
on  a  rockerless  “cheer. " 

A  half  dozen  shy  farm  girls  captured  Olivia 
and  it  was  close  to  half  an  hour  before  she 
made  her  escape.  Then  she  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  cousin  and  talked  of  schools,  examina¬ 
tions,  and  such  highly  interesting  matters. 
Black  fidgeted  about  and  answered  questions 
in  monosyllables.  Finally  he  got  up  and 
joined  a  group  of  young  folks  who  were  starting 
a  game  of  “button." 

“Button"  went  on  lively  in  one  corner  and 
“Simon  says  thumbs  up"  in  another.  Then 
somebody  started  a  game  of  pseudo-mesmer¬ 
ism.  There  were  some  present  who  did  not 
understand  it,  and  in  allowing  themselves  to 
be  mesmerized  were  astonished  afterward  to 
look  into  the  broken  looking-glass  and  find 
that  they  had  been  given  very  black  faces. 
Then  there  was  a  sort  of  hunt-the-thimble 
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game,  in  which  stout  young  men  stumped  across 
the  rickety  old  floor  like  young  jumbos,  and 
buxom  girls  laughed  uproariously. 

Then  came  a  supper,  despatched  with  eager¬ 
ness,  for  appetites  had  been  whetted  by  the 
frosty  night-air.  Flipperty  was  given  an  hon¬ 
orable  place  near  the  head  of  the  board  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  requested  by  Father 
Werl  to  ask  the  blessing.  Fortunately  for 
Flipperty,  Brother  Pike  was  there,  and  Brother 
Pike  was  an  exhorter. 

Olivia  sat  next  to  Flipperty  and  talked 
volubly,  both  with  him  and  with  all  neighbors 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Black  escorted  the 
cousin  to  the  table  and  talked  to  her  with 
dramatic  intensity.  But  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  his  remarks  were  not  brilliant. 

After  supper  a  cake  was  put  up  at  auction 
and  knocked  down  to  Flip  for  the  magnificent 
sum  of  one  dollar.  Then  came  the  grab-bag 
and  the  post  office  was  started.  Olivia  espied 
Black  going  into  the  kitchen  and  thither  she 
soon  had  occasion  to  go.  Black  had  gone  after 
a  drink  of  water,  and  Olivia  found  herself  in 
the  kitchen  just  as  he  had  put  a  quart  dipper 
to  his  parched  lips. 

“Why,  you  here,  Mr.  Black?  I  want  a 
drink,  too.  Is  the  water  fresh?” 

Black  had  spilled  half  a  dipperful,  but, 
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fortunately,  on  the  floor  instead  of  down  his 
shirt-collar.  With  some  agitation  he  replied  : 

“It  seems  to  be  wet;  shall  I  get  a  glass?” 

“Oh,  no;  I  like  to  drink  from  a  dipper. 
Thank  you!"  she  said,  as  .Black  reached  her 
the  dipper. 

Having  quenched  her  thirst,  which  was  not 
so  great  as  Lazarus',  Olivia  remarked  : 

“Did  you  hear  about  the  Indian  who  wanted 
to  scalp  me  to-day?" 

“I  heard  them  talking  of  it  befor^you  came. " 

“Mr.  Flipperty  was  going  by  and  I  called 
him  in,  else  I  don’t  know  what  would  have 
happened.  I  was  so  frightened,  I  didn’t  know 
what  I  was  doing.  Charley  had  invited  Mr. 
Flipperty  to  stay  all  night — as  he  was  out 
hunting  ;  which  is  how  Minerva  and  I  happened 
to  have  a  sleigh-ride  to-night. " 

“I  seel"  said  Black,  shortly. 

“Say,  Charley,you  ought  to  have  a  cutter  for 
your  pony.  He  is  a  big,  stout  fellow,  and  we 
do  have  some  snow,  you  know,  though  the 
wind  generally  blows  it  all  off  the  prairie  where 
the  grass  has  been  burned.  But  you  could 
make  as  good  a  sleigh  as  that  lawyer’s,  in  about 
two  hours."  Olivia  smiled  in  a  winsome  way, 
and  Black  began  to  relax  his  dignity. 

“I’ll  make  a  sled,  if  you’ll  ride  in  it,"  he 
stammered. 
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“That^s  real  kind  of  you.  That  reminds  me — 
When  are  you  fo  have  your  spelling  school?” 

‘‘Next  week,  Friday  night.  I  can  come  for 
you?” 

‘‘I  shall  want  to  attend  your  spelling  school, 
to  be  sure,  Mr.  Black.” 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  rather 
privately,  but  now  two  or  three  girls  came  in  and 
Charley  and  Olivia  adjourned  to  the  other 
room. 

Black  was  in  a  complacent  mood  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  There  was  a  twitch  in  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  when  Flipperty’s  team 
was  brought  to  the  door,  but  Olivia’s  hand  felt 
warm  in  his  as  she  bade  him  good-night. 


X. 


Mr.  Charles  Black  had  his  spelling  school 
and  the  affair  was  an  unqualified  success.  Mr. 
Flipperty  was  not  informed  of  the  event,  con¬ 
sequently  was  not  present ;  so  that  Black  en¬ 
joyed  Olivia’s  smiles  and  company  undisturbed. 
He  hovered  quite  near  her,  talked  in  a  low 
tone  and  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  Olivia 
was  happy  and  fluttered  about  like  the  queen  of 
a  May  party. 

So  the  weeks  danced  along  on  tip  toe.  Black 

came  often  and  Flipperty  occasionally.  Olivia 

remembered  the  latter  person  had  saved  her 

life — her  scalp ;  perhaps  had  saved  her  from 

burning  alive  at  the  stake,  or  from  being  tied 

to  the  bare  back  of  a  wild  Texas  pony  and  sent 

off  on  the  bleak  prairies  to  starve  and  die  of 

cold  or  fall  a  prey  to  wolves.  Olivia  shuddered 

as  she  thought- of  all  these  things,  and  hovered 
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closer  to  her  rescuer,  the  hero  Flipperty.  /  So 
she  was  genial  when  Flipperty  came  and  treated 
him  royally.  But,  Mr.  Flipperty  was  not  now 
nearly  so  desperately  struck ;  a  new  girl  had 
come  to  Smithtown  and  he  was  dividing  his 
attentions  while  he  was  waiting  for  fees  to 
come  in. 

But  the  new  girl,  having  come  west  for  con¬ 
sumption,  was  speedily  cured  by  a  polar  wave 
and  returned  to  Boston.  So  Flipperty  turned 
his  eyes  again  to  Elm  Creek,  and  really  left  a 
considerable  fragment  of  his  heart  behind  him 
every  time  he  went  away.  So  matters  stood 
one  day  when  Charley  began  to  plant  corn. 

Charley  was  using  a  hand-planter,  striking 
it  into  the  earth  as  he  walked  along.  As  he 
came  to  the  road  the  dog  began  pawing  at  a 
gopher  burrow.  Charley  laid  down  his  planter, 
and  went  for  a  bucket  of  water.  Returning 
he  poured  the  hole  full  of  water,  when  out 
came  the  gopher.  The  dog  understood  the 
proceeding  and  snapped  up  the  enemy  as  he 
emerged  from  his  burrow. 

Just  now  Mr.  Flipperty  came  driving  by, 
and  stopped  to  tell  Charley  he  had  driven 
through  a  prairie  fire  over  the  ridge. 

"That^s  the  big  piece  that  didn^t  get  fired 
last  fall.  There’s  the  widder  Sandy  lives  over 
there :  she’ll  need  help,  or  she’ll  be  burnt  out.  ” 
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"Yes;  they  were  fighting  fire  there  as  I 
drove  by  the  place.  ” 

"Who  was?” 

"Black,  I  think  it  was.  It  looked  like  him." 

"You  didn’t  stop,  then?” 

"No;  couldn’t  let  my  horse  stand, ”  muttered 
Flipperty,  with  some  confusion. 

"Oh!”  and  Charley  took  up  his  bucket  and 
started  off  running.  He  had  gone  but  a  little 
way  when  he  turned  and  called  out,  "Tell  the 
boys  to  come  on:  tell  ’em  at  the  house!” 

'  So  Flipperty  drove  forward  until  he  met 
Sam  and  old  Abraham,  the  former  breaking  a 
strip  of  prairie,  the  latter  planting  squash  seeds 
under  the  upturned  sod.  He  told  them  of  the 
fire.  Whereupon  Sam  unhitched  and  mounted 
one  of  the  mules ;  old  Abraham  took  up  a  sack 
lying  near  and  got  astride  the  other  animal. 
Flipperty  went  on  to  the  house,  feeling  now  a 
little  ashamed  that  he  had  not  had  .the  fore¬ 
thought  to  stop  and  help  Black  fight  the  fire. 
He  hitched  in  front  of  the  house  and  went  in. 

"I  came  through  a  prairie  fire  back  a  little 
way  and  Mrs.  Sandy’s  house  was  in  danger,” 
he  explained  to  Olivia.  "Mr.  Jackson  and  the 
boys  have  gone  to  help  fight  the  fire.” 

"Was  nobody  there?”  exclaimed  Olivia. 

"I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Black  :  I  would  not  be 
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‘The  poor  woman  will  need  help ;  think  of 
all  those  little  children!  I  wish  I  could  get 
there — ” 

‘  My  horse  is  at  the  door.  Shall  I  drive  you 
over?’’ 

"Oh,  do,  please!"  and  Olivia  went  for  a 
shawl.  Flipperty  felt  some  relief  in  this  tardy 
effort  to  do  something  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Sandy, 
who  was  just  now  an  object  of  so  much  Jack¬ 
sonian  commiseration. 

On  the  way,  Olivia  asked :  “Was  the  fire 
near  Mrs.  Sandy’s?"  * 

They  seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  it  from 
crossing  the  road  ;  it  was  not  yet  at  her  house.  ” 

“The  wind  is  in  the  north ;  the  old  grass  is 
heavy  there  and  is  full  of  tumble-weeds  which 
will  carry  the  fire  over  the  road,  even  if  the 
wind  should  not  sweep  it  across.  I’m  afraid 
her  buildings  will  be  burned.  But  how  did 
you  get  through?” 

“I  drove  around  out  of  the  road  and  got 
behind  the  fire." 

“Were  you  near?” 

“Not  very.  ” 

Olivia  said  nothing  further,  and  they  soon 
came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Olivia,  “her  house  is  burn¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  trying  to  save  the  stable.  See! 
they  are  trying  to  get  her  chickens  out!” 
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Flipperty  whipped  up  his  horse  and  they  were 
soon  on  the  ground,  where  Charley  Black, 
black  as  a  coalheaver.  with  hair  and  eyebrows 
singed,  was  fighting  fire  with  a  broom  and 
bucket  of  water  like  a  veritable  fire-fiend.  Old 
Abraham  and  the  boys,  with  wet  sacks  in  hand, 
were  whipping  out  the  flames,  which  every 
minute  threatened  to  reach  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  stable.  The  house  roof  was  ready  to 
tumble  m,  but  Mrs.  Sandy,  with  crying 
children  at  her  heels,  was  still  trying  to  save 
some  of  her  clothing  and  furniture. 

“If  I  could  only  get  out  that  box  with  bed¬ 
ding  in  and  the  trunk  with  clothing  in!”  she  was 
saying.  “The  fire  hasn’t  reached  that  part  yet.  ” 
“Where  are  they?”  Flipperty  asked,  sud¬ 
denly  becoming  brave. 

“In  that  corner  where  the  roof  hasn’t  fallen,  ” 
(it  was  a  thatched  roof  which  was  now  about 
going  down  inside  the  sod  walls)  ;  “but  they 
can’t  be  got  at ;  it’s  too  late. 

Flipperty  had  tied  his  horse  to  an  old  cart. 
He  seized  an  axe  and  with  two  or  three  blows, 
knocked  a  hole  through  the  thatching  over  the 
corner  where  the  box  and  trunk  were.  Down 
through  this  he  went,  into  the  dense  smoke 
below.  The  thatch  had  been  wet  over  this  part 
with  a  couple  pails  of  water,  in  an  effort  to 
put  out  the  fire ;  so  that  it  was  burning  slowly. 
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“Charley!  Sam!  Quick!”  called  Olivia. 
Charley  sprang  forward.  “Mr.  Flipperty  has 
gone  down  through  that  hole.  Take  the  things 
up,  quick  !” 

Charley  Black  shut  his  teeth  tight  and 
plunged  into  the  hole  himself. 

“Sam!  Sam!”  Sam  came  up  out  of  breath. 
Olivia  was  trying  to  get  on  the  roof.  Sam 
pulled  her  back.  Just  then  a  small  trunk  came 
rolling  out  with  bursting  lid  and  clothes  flying. 

A  second  after  the  end  of  a  box  appeared. 
Sam  caught  hold  of  a  piece  of  rope  with  which 
it  was  tied  and  pulled  it  out  and  as  he  did  so, 
called  out  to  the  boys  to  “come  out  quick.” 

The  poles  under  the  thatch  were  burning 
and  dropping  down,  and  now  the  thatch  on  this 
corner  had  caught  on  the  under  and  dry  side 
and  was  all  in  a  blaze  in  a  few  seconds. 

“Get  out,  boys!”  called  Sam  again.  Flip’s 
head  appeared  through  the  smoke  and  fire. 
Somebody  boosted  him  from  below,  and  Sam 
grabbed  him  from  above  and  pulled  him  out. 
His  clothes  were  on  fire,  but  Sam  rubbed  him 
down  with  a  wet  sack,  before  he  was  much 
burned. 

Black  was  still  in  and  now  all  over  his  head 
was  on  fire.  Abraham  and  Charley  Jackson, 
having  whipped  a  burnt  circle  to  the  windward 
of  the  stable  so  that  it  was  now  out  of  imme- 
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diate  danger,  came  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  house. 

“Father,  quick!”  exclaimed  Olivia. 

“What!  Charley  Black  in  there!” 

The  old  man  caught  up  a  quilt  which  had 
fallen  out  of  the  box,  sprang  upon  the  wall, 
and,  with  the  smoke  and  cinders  flying  around 
him,  and  the  intense  heat  singeing  his  old  grey 
beard,  struck  to  right  and  left,  checking  the 
highest  flames.  Sam  and  Charley  began  also 
to  strike  with  wet  sacks.  Olivia  started  to 
•lower  the  bucket  at  the  well. 

The  old  man  threw  the  quilt  below,  calling 
out : 

“Black,  Black  !  put  the  quilt  over  y’r  head 
and  reach  up  y’x  hand!” 

Black  below,  had  lifted  Flipperty  so  that 
the  latter  could  reach  the  poles  of  the  roof, 
and  then  had  pushed  him  up  as  Sam  pulled 
him  from  above.  But  he  could  not. reach  the 
poles  himself,  so  tried  to  get  something  to 
stand  upon.  But  the  smoke  and  flames  had 
become  so  dense  that  he  sank  upon  his  knees 
and  put  his  slouch  hat  over  his  face.  All  this 
was  a  matter  of  an  instant.  The  quilt  fell 
upon  him  and  he  heard  old  Abraham’s  stentorian 
voice  above.  The  roof  over  this  corner  was 
now  a  mass  of  flames,  except  where  Sam  and 
Charley  were  striking  with  the  wet  sacks. 

Black  staggered  to  his  feet  and  put  up  his 
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hand.  Old  Abraham  grasped  it  with  both  his, 
and  with  one  foot  on  a  stout  pole,  which  had 
not  yet  fallen,  and  the  other  firmly  planted  on 
the  wall,  leaned  far  down,  then  began  to 
straighten  himself  up.  It  was  all  the  work  of 
an  instant — Black  was  a  toy  in  the  grasp  of 
this  old  Hercules,  roused  for  a  moment  to  put 
forth  all  his  strength.  Old  Abraham  landed 
him  as  though  he  had  been  a  cat-fish,  snapping 
the  stem  to  his  old  brier-wood  with  his  set 
teeth ;  he  pitched  him  over  the  wall  and  sprang 
off  the  roof,  just  as  the  ridge  pole  went  down 
with  a  crash,  and  cinders  and  brands  filled  the 
air.  Sam  and  Charley  sprang  away  and  Abra¬ 
ham  tottered  out  of  fire  and  smoke  with  his 
limp  burden — whose  head  was  falling  against 
the  old  man’s  bare,  ’  grizzly-bristled  breast, 
upheld  by  the  brown,  rope-corded  arms. 

Black  was  only  dazed  and  bewildered,  with 
his  eyes  and  nose  filled  with  smoke.  He 
pawed  at  the  quilt  frantically,  much  like  a 
kitten  in  a  sack,  for  he  was  nearly  suffocated  by 
it.  A  few  whiffs  of  fresh  air  and  a  drink  of 
water  from  a  tin  cup  handed  him  by  Olivia, 
restored  his  befuddled  senses. 

There  were  blistered  hands,  singed  hair,  and 
scorched  cheeks.  Flipperty  even  had  a  severely 
,  burned  leg ;  but  the  fight  had  been  partially 
won.  The  stable  was  saved,  also  the  hens  and 
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most  of  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  children  were  clinging  to 
the  mother’s  tattered  skirt,  crying  lustily. 
Mrs.  Sandy  herself  was  not  the  woman  to  cry. 
Pioneer  women  do  little  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

“Go  to  the  house,”  said  old  Abraham. 
“Fetch  the  team,  Sam,  and  pack  these  traps 
over.  Get  on  the  mule,  Charley,  and  gather 
up  the  neighbors.  We’ll  have  a  new  dug-out, 
widder,  before  to-morrow  night.” 

“I  am  much  obleeged  t’ye  all,”  said  the 
widow.  'T  hope  none  on  y’s  hurt?” 

“I  ain’t,”  said  Charley  Jackson. 

“Nor  I,”  “nor  I,”  “nor  I,”  said  they  all. 

“Mr.  Flipperty’s  burnt,”  said  Olivia.  “You 
had  better  drive  to  the  house  and  let  mother 
give  you  something  to  take  the  soreness  out.” 

“It  is  nothing,”  said  the  gallant  Flipperty. 
“You  ladies  get  into  my  rig ;  I’ll  go  with  the 
others.  ” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Olivia.  “Come,  Mrs. 
Sandy,  let  us  go  to  the  house.” 

“I  am  much  obleeged  to  y’,  sir!”  said  Mrs. 
Sandy  to  Flipperty. 

All  of  which  made  Charley  Black  wish  he 
had  been  burifed  to  a  cinder. 

Sam  and  Charley  Jackson  each  mounted  a 
mule  and  rode  away.  Olivia,  with  Mrs.  Sandy 
and  the  children  started  toward  the  house. 
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Flipperty  started  to  walk.  Old  Abraham  sat 
down  on  a  plow-handle  and  wiped  his  bald 
head  upon  which  the  sweat  was  flowing  in 
little  rivulets.  Charley  Black  went  to  the 
stable  to  see  that  no  lurking  spark  had  caught. 

In  a  little  while  he  returned  and  old  Abra¬ 
ham  said  : 

“How  d’you  discover  the  fire?” 

"Saw  the  smoke,”  answered  the  youth. 

"Close  shave  you  had.” 

"It  would  have  been  closer,  if  you  hadn’t 
been  here.” 

"Boys  would  have  got  you  out.  Foolish 
thing  to  do,  going  into  a  fire  arter  a  few  old 
quilts.  ” 

"It  was  Mr.  Flipperty’s  job.” 

Old  Abraham  had  been  repairing  his  pipe, 
as  best  he  could,  and  now  filled  and  lighted  it. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Olivia  and  Mrs.  Sandy  were  talking,  on  the 
way  to  the  house. 

"I  wouldn’t  worry  about  it,  Mrs.  Sandy,” 
said  Olivia.  "The  ne^ighbors  will  turn  out  and 
build  you  a  new  dug-out,  and  the  loss  might 
have  been  much  worse  than  it  is.  ” 

"Yes  ;  it  war  worse  when  Sandy  died.  Ye’re 
all  good  t’  me,  so  ye  bees.  Golly!  how  that 
Black  chap  fit  fire!  He’s  a  good  un,  he  is! 
Flipperty  d’ye  call  ’im — the  nice  un?  I  see 
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him  drive  by  often  :  I  reckon  he  comes  ter  see 
yees.  He  was  good  too,  though  he  druv  right 
by  and  seed  us  a  fightin’  and  never  offered  t’ 
stop — ” 

“But  he  came  and  informed  our  folks  as  quick 
as  he  could,  ’’  answered  Olivia. 

“Yes;  I’ve  no  fault;  he  did  a  heap.  But 
that  Black  feller  wouldn’t  have  gone  by  that 
way,  I  kin  tell  ye.  There’s  a  difference  twixt 
doin’  a  thing  with  the  crowd  and  a  doin’  of 
it  without  the  crowd.  ’Taint  the  first  time 
either,  that  Black  chap  has  done  me  a  good 
turn.  And  nobody  never  knowd  it,  nuther. 
There’s  a  difference  twixt  a-signin’  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  t’  buy  some  poor  man  a  horse,  what’s 
lost  one,  and  a  givin’  poor  folks  a  lift,  now’n’then 
when  nobody  don’t  know  it.” 

We  suspect  that  Olivia’s  heart  responded  to 
the  widow’s  homely  logic.  Her  cheeks  flushed 
quite  crimson  and  her  reply  was  an  incoherent 
jargon.  But  she  defended  Mr.  Flipperty,  by 
saying  that  he  acted  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  and  that  his  judgment  had  certainly 
been  right. 

Old  Abraham  invited  Black  to  “come  home” 
with  him  “’nd  stop,  ”  after  neighbors  had 
turned  out  and  the  new  sod-house  was  well 
under  way.  Black  accepted  the  invitation  and 
together  they  trudged  over  the  ridge,  just  as 
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the  sun  dropped  like  a  great  fiery  ball  upon 
the  western  range  of  bluffs  far  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  land. 

The  old  man  puffed  his  pipe  in  silence, 
looking  away  to  the  westward  with  his  big, 
steel-blue  eyes.  A  damp,  cool  air  crept  into 
the  valley,  and  through  the  gathering  twilight, 
the  wide-sweeping  prairies  looked  hazy  and 
billowy  like  the  ocean  by  moonlight. 

"I  am  doing  a  good  deal  of  breaking  this 
spring,”  Black  ventured  at  length.  “It  is 
slow  work  opening  a  farm.  ” 

“D’ye  like  it?”  said  Abraham. 

‘‘No;  I  can’t  say  as  I  do,  but  then  I  don’t 
dislike  it.  ” 

‘‘Your  mother  keeps  purt}^  well?” 

‘‘Quite  well  this  spring.” 

‘‘Your  stock  wintered  in  good  shape?” 

‘‘Tolerably.  I  lost  one  steer  though.” 

‘‘Sick?” 

“Yes.” 

This  was  all  their  conversation  between  the 
widow  Sandy’s  place  and  the  Jackson  house. 

Mother  had  made  a  poultice  and  Mr.  Flip- 
perty  had  bound  it  upon  his  leg — which  was 
burned  worse  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
He  had  established  himself  in  the  big  rocking- 
chair,  and  Olivia  had  almost  convinced  him 
that  he  was  an  invalid,  as  well  as  a  hero. 


XL 


Charley  Black  several  times  wished  he  had 
gone  home.  It  was  anything  but  consoling  to 
him  that  Flipperty  had  a  leg  that  required 
nursing.  Flipperty  was  just  now  an  object  of 
feminine  solicitude.  The  heroism  of  the  day 
was  so  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  so  evenl}^ 
parcelled  out,  that,  as  with  privates  in  a  battle, 
there  was  not  much  from  the  general  result, 
for  each  especial  individual.  Old  Abraham 
was  thought  of  as  the  “least  among  ten 
^  thousand,”  while  Flip^  because  of  a  burnt  leg, 
was,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest.  Black 
supposed  his  own  prowess  a  matter  so  insignifi¬ 
cant,  that  it  had  now  been  quite  fojgotten. 

After  supper  they  all  sat  outside  before  the 
door.  It  was  a  mellow  May  night,  and  the 
skies  were  lighted  in  every  direction  by  the 
burning  prairies.  A  line  of  fire  was  coming 
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down  a  bluff  to  the  west,  like  some  long 
ophidious  monster.  In  every  direction  were 
circles,  semi-circles,  and  all  the  figures  of 
geometry,  traced  in  lines  of  fire. 

Olivia  had  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulder 
and  Minerva,  sleepy-eyed,  was  resting  her  head 
upon  her  lap,  as  they  sat  together  upon  the 
door-step.  Old  Abraham  was  smoking  in 
silence,  Flipperty  was  nursing  his  leg  and 
monopolizing  the  conversation,  Charley  and 
Sam  were  whittling,  Charley  Black  was  looking 
at  the  hazy  stars. 

“You  picketed  the  mules,  Sam?”  queried 
Abraham,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

“You  bet  ye  ! — Catch  me  hunting  mules  before 
breakfast.  ” 

“That  old  brindle  cow  ^u’d  better  be  picketed,” 
said  Charley.  “I  had  a  dickens  of  a  time 
finding  her  to-night.” 

“She’s  farrer  and  ought  to  be  fatted,”  Sam 
suggested.  “I  don’t  think  she’ll  ever  be  the 
milker  again  she  once  was.” 

“She’s  a-gettin’  to  be  a  mightj^  mean  critter, 
too:  better  to  beef  her,”  Charley  added. 

“That  old  sow  rooted  a  board  off  the  yard 
fence  and  got  out,”  put  in  Rod.  “Them  bottom 
boards  never  was  half  nailed  on.  Then  the}'’!! 
be  a-rootin’  under  that  corner  where  the  creek’s 
washed  it  out,  if  we  don’t  fix  it.” 
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“Let  ’em  run,”  said  Charley;  “they  need 
some  grass.” 

“It’s  all  right  to  let  the  shoatsrun,  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Rod,  “but  that  old  wallower  ’u’d  be  in 
Kansas  in  a  week.” 

“It’s  purty  hard  to  keep  hogs  in  a  yard  with 
them  rail-splitters  of  Bill’s  a-runnin’  around 
all  the  time.  The}^  get  a-fightin’  and  then 
away  goes  the  fence.  ” 

And  so  this  sort  of  farm  discourse  went  on. 

“Bill  ought  to  keep  ’s  stock  to  home,”  said 
Roderick.  “That  reminds  me — that  big  Texas 
herd  that  went  over  the  bluffs  north  of  here 
t’other  day  belonged  to  Thompson  over  on 
Maple  Creek.  He  had  five  thousand  head.  I 
understand,  too,  that  he  drove  a  half  dozen  or 
so  of  Bill  Williams’  steers  off,  that  were  up 
that  way.  Got  ’em  mixed  in  with  his  herd, 
and  didn’t  care  much  about  trying  to  cut  ’em 
out,  I  reckon.” 

“Bill’s  steers  were  branded,  wern’t  they?” 
remarked  Charley. 

“Yes;  with  a  big  O  brand.  But  he  may  have 
trouble  to  get  ’em.  He  has  made  a  demand 
for  ’em,  but  Thompson  refuses  to  give  up  any, 
and  says  his  cattle  are  O,  and  that  his  men  tell 
him  he  has  none  but  his  own.” 

“He’ll  outlaw  Bill:  he’s  too  many  for  him,” 
Sam  drawled. 
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“Bill’s  attached  them  anyhow, ’’  said  Charley 
Black. 

“Replevied!”  put  in  Flipperty  in  a  pro¬ 
voking,  incisive  tone  of  voice. 

“Pm  not  a  lawyer,”  Black  responded  tersely. 
Then  he  continued  :  “Bill  has  had  an  officer 
fetch  back  his  cattle  and  proposes  to  stand  suit. 
I  would,  too  ;  it’s  his  brand — I  saw  them  to-day.  ” 

“But  our  man  says  it  is  his  brand,”  said 
Flipperty.  “We  have  the  case." 

“But,  it  isn’t,”  Black  declared  emphatically. 

“That  is  the  point  to  be  proved,”  said 
Flipperty. 

“Pm  sure  they  are  Williams’  cattle;  just  as 
sure  as  that  I  sit  here.” 

“That  doesn’t  prove  that  they  are — ” 

“Pll  swear  they  are  his  cattle — " 

“That  doesn’t  make  them  so.” 

“Which  is  saying  I  lie  about  it!”  retorted 
Black  hotly. 

“I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  :  I  can’t  help,  sir, 
what  construction  you  may  see  fit  to  put  upon 
my  language.  I  say  Thompson  says  they  are 
his  cattle,  branded  with  his  brand,  and  in  court, 
one  man’s  oath,  if  he  be  unimpeached,  is  as 
good  as  another’s.  ” 

“But  we  are  not  now  in  court,  sir,”  replied 
Black.  “We  are  talking  together  out  of  court, 
and  you  choose,  sir—” 
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“Gentlemen!”  exclaimed  Olivia. 

Biting  his  lips,  Charley  Black  arose  and 
went  into  the  house.  Sam  threw  down  the 
stick  he  was  whittling,  shut,  his  knife,  put  it 
deliberately  into  his  pocket,  arose, stretched  his 
arms  over  his  head  with  a  loud  yawn,  then 
started  to  the  barn.  Charley  Jackson  whistled 
softly  through  his  teeth,  cocked  his  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head  and  went  into  the  house. 
Abraham  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
went  in. 

“Get  up,  Minerva!”  and  Olivia  shook  her 
sister  gently  to  awaken  her. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Jackson,”  said 
Flipperty. 

“You  owe  me  no  apology,”  Olivia  replied. 

“I  always  get  so  out  of  patience  talking  of 
cases  with  people  who  do  not  understand  law.  ” 

“They  are  not  apt  to  consider  everything 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  I  suppose” — 
and  there  was  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  Olivia’s 
smooth  voice. — “Shall  we  go  in?  You  will 
excuse  Minerva  and  me,  I  know,  if  we  retire 
soon.  Minerva  is  a  sleepy  body— Stand  up, 
child,  or  I’ll  let  you  fall ! — and  we  always  retire 
quite  early,  as  you  know.  ” 

“And  get  up  quite  early,”  and  Flipperty 
smiled  at  this  poor  attempt  at  facetiousness, 
and  tapped  Minerva’s  cheek  with  the  tips  of 
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his  fingers,  which  Minerva,  half  awake,  taking 
for  a  bug,  struck  at  wildly. 

“Farmers  must  rise  before  the  sun,’’  answered 
Olivia  ;  “and  farmers’  daughters  must  rise  early, 
else  their  mothers  must  needs  do  the  work.’’ 

As  they  went  in,  old  Abraham  was  pulling 
off  his  heavy  boots,  Sam  was  combing  his  hair 
and  Charley  was  on  a  still-hunt  for  a  cookie. 

“Bring  me  one,  Charley,’’  Sam  was  saying. 

“They  are  about  gone,’’  mother  admitted 
deprecatingly.  “We  are  about  out  of  sugar  and 
coffee ;  one  of  you  boys  will  have  to  break  off 
work  and  go  to  town.  ’’ 

“I  will  go  day  after  to-morrow,’’  suggested 
Roderick,  “if  that  will  do.’’ 

“We  shall  not  be  out  for  a  day  or  two  ;  only  we 
shall  need  sugar  before  we  can  have  cookies.’’ 

Olivia  went  through  into  the  kitchen  where 
Charley  Black  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Sandy, 
who,  with  hand  on  the  stair-door  latch,  was 
about  to  retire. 

“We’ll  have  the  dug-out  ready  by  to-morrow 
night,  ’’  he  was  saying,  “but  the  walls  ’ll  be  green 
and  you  had  better  not  move  in  for  a  day  or 
two.  Mother  needs  a  little  help  just  now  and 
you  can  go  down  to  our  house  a  few  days.  It 
won’t  take  long  to  knock  together  a  table 
and  some  benches  and  bedsteads,  and  then 
you’ll  be  ready  for  housekeeping  again.’’ 
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“Better’n  I  was  afore,”  conceded  Mrs.  Sandy. 
"A  bran-splintered  new  outfit  teetotally !  Y’re  a 
good  un,  Charley  Black.  As  Dad  Werle  M’d 
say,  ‘The  Lord  bless  the  likes  of  yees  !’” 

Seeing  Olivia  come  in  and  stand  by  the  door, 
Mrs.  Sandy,  with  a,  ‘‘Be  good  C  yerselfs,  ”  went 
upstairs.  Olivia  went  up  to  Charley  with  an 
earnest  look  in  her  eyes,  and  put  her  hand  upon 
his  sleeve. 

‘‘I  am  sorry  I  became  angry  with  your 
friend,”  said  he.  ‘‘Pm  afraid  I  have  a  quick 
temper.  ” 

‘‘You  owe  me  no  apology,”  said  Olivia, 
using  the  same  words  she  had  to  Flipperty. 

‘‘But  you  blame  me,”  said  Charley. 

‘‘I  have  not  said  so.” 

‘‘I  know  you  do,  however.  Do  you  not?” 

"You  spoke  rather  hastily,  Charley.  But  let 
us  not  talk  of  that.  I  heard  what  you  said  to 
Mrs.  Sandy  just  now;  you  should  have  heard 
what  Mrs.  Sandy  said  of  you  when  we  were 
coming  to  the  house  to-day.” 

‘‘Nothing  bad  I  hope,”  said  Charley,  smiling. 

‘‘No  ;  far  otherwise.  I  liked  the  rough  woman 
the  better  for  saying  it.” 

‘‘Did  you?”  and  Charley  bent  his  eyes  upon 
her  eagerly. 

‘‘Yes,  I  did.” 

Mother  came  in,  and  soon  after  this  the 
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lights  were  out  in  the  Jackson  house  and  the 
inmates  were  presumably  asleep.  As  to  one  or 
two  of  them,  however,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Nox  soon  found  them 
sensitive  to  his  gentle  touch.  A  fiery  red 
planet  winked  at  Charley  Black  a  long  time 
through  the  window,  and  Olivia,  beside  the 
sleeping  Minerva,  stared  at  Ursa  Major  until 
she  almost  thought  him  ready  to  growl. 


✓ 


XII. 

The  next  day  was  an  eventful  one  at  Elm 
Creek.  The  replevin  case  of  Williams  versus 
Thompson  came  up  before  "Squar’”  Fizzlepate. 
This  was  the  second  case  upon  which  Fizzle¬ 
pate  had  sat.  He  shaved  himself  with  more 
than  usual  care,  put  on  his  best  checked  shirt 
and  his  new  pair  of  jeans.  He  commanded 
the  larger  of  the  two  rooms  of  his  dug-out  to 
be  mopped,  the  beds  to  be  made  and  things 
generally  “to  be  slicked  a  little.  ”  The  children’s 
faces  were  washed  and  Mrs  Fizzlepate  put  on 
a  clean  calico  gown.  The  pine  board  table — 
with  legs  as  tottering  as  Fizzlepate’s  often 
were  after  a  trip  to  Smithtown — was  hauled 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  scoured  with  a 
broken  caseknife  and  the  legs  somewhat  re¬ 
paired.  Upon  this  a  copy  of  the  statutes  was 
laid  and  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  The  broken, 
dried-up  ink  bottle  was  refreshed  with  a  little 

water,  and  an  old  pen  with  a  point  the  worse 
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for  wear  was  resurrected  from  the  dust  of  an 
antique  cupboard.  *  %  • 

The  constable  brought  in  his  papers,  but  as 
neither  he  nor  the  justice  knew  how  to  make 
out  the  returns  they  decided  to  wait  for  the 
lawyers.  The  neighbors  gathered  a  full  hour 
before  time  for  the  trial,  sat  outside  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  hovel  and  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  case  pro  and  con. 

“I  tell  y’  men,”  said  Vanderpoint,  ‘‘if  Td  been 
a-handlin’  this  ’er’ case,  Td  a  done  it  different. 
Td  a  called  a  posse-come-at-us  and  have  gone 
over  to  Maple  Creek  and  cut  out  my  steers  and 
drove  them  home.  What’s  to  hinder  a  man 
from  taking  and  carrying  away  his  own,  Td  like 
to  know?  Then  if  there  was  to  be  any  replevy¬ 
ing,  t’other  feller  could  have  done  it.  As  ’tis 
now,  if  the  papers  aint  got  up  right — ^and  it 
takes  a  man  familiar  with  the  business  to  git 
out  replevin  papers,  I  kin  tell  y’ — then  Bill’ll 
be  in  for  costs.  And  a  fine  bill  it’ll  be  too, 
you  bet.  ” 

‘‘If  I’d  a  been  a  doin’  of  it,  Td  taken  down 
my  old  speakin’-trumpet  and  ’ave  gone  down 
thar  and  replevined  me  own  critters,”  said  a 
six-footer,  aiming  a  tobacco  bombshell  at  a 
rosin-weed. 

‘‘That’s  what  Td  a  done,”  said  another. 

‘‘No;  law’s  law,  gentlemen, ”  Vanderpoint  de- 
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dared.  “The  posse-come-at-us  was  the  thing. 
It  don’t  do  to  run  agin  the  law,  for  this  is  a 
law-abiding  community — where  we  have  some¬ 
body  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  legal 
frasology  to  administer  it.  What  we  need  is 
salaried  judges  what  can’t  be  bribed  or  hood¬ 
winked.  ’ 

“The  jury’s  the  thing,”  said  the  six-footer. 
“The  jury’s  not  goin’  to  see  a  feller  plundered 
— never!  Just  let  Bill  call  fer  a  jury  onct — ” 

“Thompson  would  appeal,  or  take  a  change 
of  the — the — ven — vendue,”  said  Van.  “What 
’u’d  be  the  ]^se?  Only  that  much  more  costs 
to  pay,  if  Bill  should  git  knocked  *  out  by  an 
error.  They’re  alius  knocking  things  out  with 
errors  from  these  justices  what  aint  qualified 
to  git  up  papers  right.  Some  justices  can’t 
even  write  up  their  dockets.” 

Fizzlepate  all  this  time  was  holding  down 
the  woolsack  firmly  behind  the  pine  table,  the 
pen  behind  his  ear  and  a  deluge  of  ink  covering 
the  dry  land  on  his  fingers.  The  constable 
sat  at  his  right  hand,  .never  cracking  a  smile, 
the  bone  in  his  back  as  straight  as  a  liberty- 
pole,  his  look  as  official  as  a  head-waiter’s. 
Williams  had  gone  after  Charley  Black,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Charley  Jackson,  who  was  on 
hand  early.  He  now  returned  with  his  new 
witness.  Thompson,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his 
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men,  drove  up.  The  hour  for  the  trial  came 
and  the  lawyers  arrived,  plaintiff’s  and  defend¬ 
ant’s  lawyers  in  the  same  turnout,  both  smok¬ 
ing  and  both  laughing.  A  few  minutes  later, 
Flipperty,  who  was  also  of  counsel  for  the 
defense,  put  in  his  appearance.  (We  may 
remark  that  tliis  case  was  the  main  object  of 
Mr.  Flipperty’s  visit  to  Elm  Creek  the  day 
before). 

Thompson  and  his  lawyer  went  behind  the 
house  to  consult ;  Williams  and  his  attorney 
went  toward  the  stable  and  stopped  in  the  path. 
Black  was  soon  called  down  that  way,  together 
with  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  and  Thomp¬ 
son’s  witnesses  were  called  behind  the  house.  A 
moment  after  defendant’s  counsel  went  in  to 
look  over  the  papers,  leaving  Flipperty  to  talk 
with  the  witnesses. 

Fizzlepate  had  made  out  the  papers,  so  the 
old  practitioner  knew  it  would  be  bad  practice 
to  attack  them.  Besides,  Fizzlepate  had  gone 
to  Smithtown  and  given  a  lawyer  (a  friend  of 
his)  two  dollars  to  show  him  how  to  get  them 
up — all  of  which  the  old  practitioner  knew.  So 
after  looking  at  the  papers  a  moment,  he  com¬ 
plimented  the  justice  on  having  made  them 
"solid”  and  fished  in  his  pocket  for  a  pencil. 
The  neck  of  a  bottle  appeared.  The  practi¬ 
tioner  smiled  and  Fizzlepate  smiled  and  the 
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constable  smiled.  Nobody  else  was  in  the 
room,  so  the  old  lawyer  passed  the  bottle.  It 
was  good  whisky  and  caused  the  justice  to 
smack  his  lips  with  a  gusto,  and  the  constable 
to  wipe  tears  from  his  eyes. 

“I’m  afraid  we  can’t  attack  the  papers,’’  said 
the  lawyer;  “but  I’ll  just  file  a  motion  to  save 
any  point  I  might  want  to  look  up  hereafter. 
You  can  just  mark  ‘overruled,  defendant  * 
excepts’  on  it,  to  save  any  possible  point,  then 
we  are  ready  for  trial.’’ 

Attorneys  and  witnesses  now  filed  in,  and 
the  loungers  crowded  about  the  door.  Will¬ 
iams’  lawyer  had  questioned  him  closely  about 
the  justice,  whether  likely  to  be  for  or  against 
him,  and  whether  he  would  better  call  for  a 
jury. 

“Me’n  Fiz  has  alius  been  acquainted  and  I 
don’t  .think  Fiz’ll  decide  agin  me,’’  was  Will¬ 
iams’  opinion.  His  attorney  was  in  doubt, 
but  decided  to  risk  the  case  with  the  justice. 

Probably  twenty  minutes  before  this  time 
the  justice  had  been  in  favor  of  Bill,  who  had 
told  him  the  full  particulars  of  his  case  when 
he  had  gone  for  the  papers.  But  it  was  a 
question  now,  rather  problematical,  whether 
Thompson’s  whisky  or  Williams’  justice  most 
powerfully  affected  the  equitable  mind  of 
Fizzlepate. 
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The  judge  rapped  vigorously  for  order  and 
commanded  the  constable  to  put  out  a  squalling 
young  Fizzlepate  that  had  strayed  in,  open- 
mouthed  with  wonder  and  fright..  Then  he 
announced  :  “The  case  of  Williams  versus 
Thompson  is  next.  Are  you  fellers  all  ready?” 

“We  are,”  said  plaintiff’s  lawyer. 

“And  so  are  we,  your  honor,  ”  responded  Mr. 
Flipperty  for  the  defense. 

“Then  git  to  biz,”  suggested  his  honor. 

“We  waive  a  statement  of  the  case,”  said 
plaintiff’s  lawyer. 

“I  will  merely  call  your  honor’s  attention  to 
what  we  expect  to  prove,”  suggested  Thomp¬ 
son’s  lawyer.  “You  know  Thompson,  the  big 
cattle-man  of  Maple  Creek  precinct?  Every¬ 
body  knows  .him.  He  stands  high  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  whom 
nobody  who  knows  him  would  question  for  a 
moment.  His  word  is  as  good  as  a  Quaker’s, 
or  as  a  bankbill.  Now,  Thompson  and  five  of 
his  men  know  these  cattle  to  be  branded  with' 
his  brand  and  that  they  are  his.  If  Mr. 
Williams  has  lost  some  of  his  cattle,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  find  them  somewhere  else.  These 
are  certainly  not  his  cattle — ” 

“You  lie!”  yelled  Williams,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

“You  bet!”  said  the  six-footer  by  the  door.  *T 
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know  them  critters,  and  the  man  what  says  I 
don’t,  lies!” 

“Be  quiet,  Williams,”  and  plaintiff’s  lawyer 
tried  to  pacify  his  client. 

“I  hope  the  court  will  protect  me  in  my  state¬ 
ment  of  this  case,”  said  Thompson’s  lawyer, 
folding  his  arms.  “They  don’t  propose  them¬ 
selves,  to  tell  your  honor  what  they  intend  to 
prove  here  to-day ;  we  are  willing  your  honor 
should  know  now  what  we  expect  to  prove  by 
our  witnesses.  It  looks  as  though  plaintiff  in¬ 
tended  to  bulldoze  his  case  through  this  court — ” 

“Can’t  do  it!”  thundered  the  court.  “Bill 
Williams  can’t  do  no  bulldozing  in  this  ’ere 
court.”  (He  pounded  the  table  savagely). 
“Order  !  order  !  I  say  !  or  the  constable  shall  fire 
all  on  ye !  Set  down  on  that  cheer.  Bill,  or 
I’ll  have  you  pitched  out !  This  court’s  boss 
of  these  ’ere  diggings!” 

Bill  was  about  to  dare  the  court  out  of 
doors,  but  his  lawyer  whispered  to  him  ;  after  a 
few  muttered  imprecations,  he  bottled  his 
wrath  and  sat  down. 

“Now,”  continued  defendant’s  lawyer,  “as  I 
was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Thompson  and  five 
of  his  men  will  swear  to  his  brand.  If  they 
do  that  (and  they  will),  of  course  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  your  honor  will  do  with  this 
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"Mr.  Williams,  take  the  stand,”  said  his 
lawyer.  Whereupon,  Williams  took  a  corner 
of  a  box. 

"Be  sworn,  ”  said  his  lawyer.  "Hold  up  your 
right  hand.” 

The  court  was  now  afoul  of  a  snag,  as 
defendant’s  lawyer  well  knew.  Fizzlepate  did 
not  know  how  to  administer  the  oath. 
Defendant’s  lawyer  came  to  his  rescue.  "Here’s 
the  form  of  oath  for  cases  like  this ;  perhaps 
your  honor  can  read  it  and  save  time.  No 
court  tries  to  remember  the  form  of  an  oath.  ” 
The  attorney  handed  him  a  Justice’s  Practice, 
open  at  the  page  containing  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  this,  Fizzlepate  administered,  as 
Vanderpoint  rolled  up  his  eyes  and  winked  right 
and  left. 

Williams  was  now  asked  to  tell  his  story, 
which  he  did.  They  were  his  cattle,  he  had 
raised  them  and  knew  them  and  they  were 
branded  with  his  brand.  Thompson  had  driven 
them  off  with  his  herd. 

The  old  lawyer  cross-examined  :  "What  is 
your  brand?” 

"A  big  O.” 

"Are  there  no  other  O  brands  but  yours?” 

"None  jist  like  mine;  I  kin  alius  tell  mine. ” 

"Do  you  know  that  some  of  Thompson’s 
cattle  are  branded  with  an  O?” 
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“I  know  Thompson  has  about  every  brand 
ever  registered  :  Pve  heard  he  has  a  hull  wag- 
gin-load  of  branding-irons,  and  that  he  alius 
has  an  iron  to  fit  a  brand.  He  brought  one 
t’other  day  and  druv  a  critter — one  of  mine — 
into  a  shoot  and  soaped  and  scrubbed  it  to 
bring  out  an  old  brand  under  the  hair,  that  he 
claimed  was  his’n.  When  he  got  the  brand 
brought  out,  ’twar  a  half-moon,  I  claimed,  and 
not  a  ’lipse,  what  he  claimed.  He  claimed 
the  brand  had  been  made  with  one  side  of  the 
iron,  and  showed  me  how  it  would  fit.  That 
animal  I  bought  when  it  war  a  yearlin’,  with 
that  brand  on  it,  and  there  is  my  brand  on  the 
hip  and  one  horn  gone  what  he  lost  in  the 
hayrack  last  winter.  Old  Thompson  tried  to 
make  me  believe,  right  afore  me  own  eyes, 
that  that  critter  wa’n’t  mine.” 

‘‘Didn’t  Thompson  show  you  the  branding- 
iron  the  O’s  were  made  with?” 

‘‘Yes  ;  he  had  a  brand  what  ’u’d  fit — ” 

‘‘And  you  have  a  brand  that  will  fit  his  cattle 
and  he  is  short  of  cattle.  Isn’t  it  true  that  you 
have  more  than  one  branding-iron?” 

"It’s  me  own  biz,  if  I  have.  I  don’t  go 
’round  branding  neighbors’  cattle,  if  I  have.  ” 
‘‘But  how  is  the  court  to  know  that  you  do 
not?” 

‘‘Fiz  knows  me;  he  knows  I  don’t — ” 
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“None  y’r  insultin^  o’  this  court,  Bill 
Williams!"  exclaimed  the  judge  wrathfully. 
“When  you  speak  of  this  ’ere  court,  say  ‘y’r 
honor,’  or  I’ll  fine  ye  fer  contempt,  sir.  Git 
on  now  with  your  evidence.  ” 

“Y’r  honor,  eh!”  shouted  Bill,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  lawyer’s 
deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand.  “Who  elected  y’. 
I’d  like  to  know?  If  t’wa’n’t  fer  me  you’d  a  bin 
snowed  under.  Y’r  honor,  eh  !  I  kin  lick  you 
Fin  Fizzlepate  in  a  holy  minute!  I  kin  close 
both  3  ’r  peepers  and  swell  y’r  infernal  probosis 
so  t’  ye  won’t  know  yerself  in  a  glass  fer  a 
month.  Yer  a  purty  jidge,  y’air ;  yer  don’t 
know  enough  ter  chaw  gum,  nor  eat  mush,  nor 
pound  sand  inter  a  rat  hole  !  “Yer — ” 

“Constable  !  constable  !  I  fine  you  ten  dollars. 
Bill  WilliamsJ  Twenty  dollars,  fifty  dollars, 
yes,  a  hundred  dollars,  and  order  j^ou  sent  to 
jail,  sixty  days,  three  months  !  And  I’ll  whale 
the  old  Harry  outer  you  besides.  Constable  ! 
take  him  out !  knock  him  galley-west,  if  he 
don’t  move  !  Order’s  got  to  be  obsarved  in  this 
court — " 

“May  I  suggest,  your  honor — ” 

(The  plaintiff’s  attorney  had  risen.) 

“Won’t  hear  you  !  Don’t  you  try  to  bulldoze 
this  ’ere  court,  or  I’ll  fine  you!" 

“I  merely  wish  to  suggest — 
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"Set  down,  I  say!"  thundered  the  justice. 
"Now  then,  if  y’ve  got  any  more  witnesses 
trot  ^em  on.  ” 

"Mr.  Black!”  called  the  lawyer.  Black  came 
forward. 

Asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  as  to  whether 
the  cattle  returned  to  Mr.  Williams  by  the 
constable  were  plaintiff’s  cattle,  he  replied  that 
they  were. 

"Were  they  branded  with  Mr.  Williams’ 
brand?" 

"I  object, "  said  defendant’s  lawyer.  He  hasn’t 
shown  that  witness  knows  plaintiff’s  brand. " 

"Kerect!”  ruled  the  judge. 

"Do  you  know  plaintiff’s  brand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Now  answer  the  question,  I  just  asked  you  : 
Were  those  cattle  branded  with  plaintiff’s 
brand?” 

"I  object!” — and  the  old  lawyer  was  on  his 
feet.  "The  witness  isn’t  competent  to  answer 
such  a  question.  That’s  for  the  court  to  de¬ 
cide,  whether  or  not  those  cattle  were  branded 
with  plaintiff’s  brand.  Witness  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  branded  with  plaintiff’s 
brand, or  with  some  other  brand  like  plaintiff’s.  ” 

"Kerect!  This  ’ere  case  must  be  decided  by 
the  court.  The  witness  can’t  tell  what  he  don’t 
know — " 
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“But — I  know — ” 

“Schr — And  plaintiff’s  lawyer  held  up  his 
finger. 

‘‘How  d’ye  know? — tell  me  that!”  and  the 
justice  looked  fiercely  at  the  witness. 

“Because  I  helped  to  brand  them,”  answered 
Black,  coolly. 

“You  did!”  bellowed  the  court.  “Why in  * 
thunder  didn’t  you  say  so  then,  and  not  keep 
this  case  a-grinding  here  all  day.  If  you 
helped  brand  ’em,  of  course  they  ’re  Bill’s;  but 
he  don’t  desarve  ’em,  and  it’ll  take  one  steer 
anyhow  to  pay  his  fine.  I  don’t  want  ter  be 
hard,  Bill,  seein’  we’re  old  neighbors,  but  this 
’ere  court’s  got  ter  be  respected  ;  I’ll  make  it 
five  dollars,  and  throw  off  the  jailin’ — ” 

“May  it  please  your  honor,”  said  Mr.  Flip- 
perty,  rising,  have  I  permission  to  address  a 
word  to  the  court  before  the  case  is  decided?” 

“Sartinly.  ” 

“I  would  like  to  ask  witness  a  few  questions.  ” 

“Sartinly:  wade  in.” 

“I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Black,  if  he  did  not  have 
a  conversation  with  me  about  this  case,  last 
night.  ” 

“I  did,”  responded  the  witness. 

“Did  you  not,  in  that  conversation, admit  that 
you  only  believed  the  cattle  were  Williams’,  but 
not  that  you  knew  positively  that  they  were  his?” 
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“I  said  I  knew  they  were  his.’’ 

“You  said  nothing  of  having  helped  to  brand 
the  cattle,  did  you?’’ 

“No,  sir.’’ 

“You  admit  then,  that  you  might  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  cattle  being  plaintiff’s?’’ 

“I  know  they  are  his." 

“You  swear  t’  it?’’  asked  the  court. 

“I  do.’’ 

“But,  your  honor,  we  have  witnesses  here  :  I 
myself  will  be  sworn.  It  is  always  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  mistaken’’ — and  there  was  sarcasm 
in  the  tone.  —  ‘‘One  man’s  oath  should  equal  . 
another’s  in  court.’’ 

“Put  Charley  Black  agin  the  whole  Thompson 
cattle-thievin’ outfit !’’  said  the  six-footer  by  the 
door. 

“Shall  we  not  have  order!”  exclaimed  the  old 
lawyer. 

“Yes,  yes;  order,  order,  or  somebody  ’ll  git 
fined  agin  1  Now,  Charley  Black,  you  say  you 
helped  brand  them  cattle?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did.” 

“And  you’ve  seed  ’em  all  since  the  constable 
druv  ’em  home?” 

“Yes,  sir,  your  honor,  I  have." 

“And  you  know  they’re  Bill’s  cattle?’’ 

“Of  course  they  are :  every  hoof  of  them. 
Bill  don’t  steal  cattle,  and  you  know  it  as  well 
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as  I  do.  Bill  would  help  his  neighbors  to  the 
last  sack  of  meal  and  side  of  bacon  in  his  house  ; 
he  would  never  touch  a  hoof  of  anybody’s  stock 
but  his  own:  you  know  that,  judge.  We  know 
Bill—” 

“This  isn’t  evidence!”  shouted  Flipperty, 
pounding  the  table. 

"No ;  ’taint  exactly  evidence,  Black  ;  but,  I 
gad,  men,”  said  the  justice,  leaning  back, 
“’taint  no  use  a-goin’  on  with  this  ’ere  rigma¬ 
role.  Black  says  them’s  Bill’s  steers — ” 

“But,  our  witnesses  !”  said  Flipperty  ;  “they 
have  not  yet  testified — ” 

“Yes;  that’s  so — I’d  like  to  decide  this  case 
for  Thompson ;  I’m  much  obleeged  to  you” — 
and  he  nodded  to  the  old  lawyer — “I’ll  treat 
my  turn;  but,  dumb  it  all!  Black  says  them’s 
Bill’s  steers — ” 

“But  we  are  all  likely  to  be  mistaken,”  added 
Flipperty. 

“May  I  suggest,”  said  the  old  lawyer,  “that 
Mr.  Flipperty’s  testimony  in  the  matter  of  the 
conversation  he  had  last  night  with  Mr.  Black, 
may  be  of  some  assistance  in  aiding  your 
honor  to  decide  this  case  upon  the  law  and  the 
evidence.  ” 

“Oh,  dumb  it !  I’d  like  to  decide  this  case 
for  you,  and  I’d  hear  y’r  witnesses ;  but,  what 
’arthly  use  is  it  when  Charley  Black  says  them’s 
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Bill’s  steers?  What’s  the  use  o’  tooting  y’r 
bugle?  If  Bill’ll  admit  it  warn’t  right  fer  him 
’t  sass  back  in  court,  I’ll  knock  off  the  five 
dollars  :  case  I  don’t  want  ter  be  hard.  Bill’s 
lent  me  corn  and  pork,  and  ’taint  in  me  to  help 
another  feller  steal — I  mean.  Black  says  them’s 
Bill’s  steers  ’nd  he  helped  brand  ’em.  ’Pears 
to  me  that  ought  to  settle  this  case,  ’thout 
any  more  fiddlin’ — ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  I’m  not  to  be  heard  in 
this  court?” — And  Thompson  rose,  shaking  his 
fist.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  not  going  to 
hear  what  my  boys  have  to  say  about  it?”  A 
half  dozen  Texas  cowboys  at  this  juncture 
sprang  to  their  feet. 

“Be  ’asy,  lads!” — and  the  six-footer  whipped 
out  a  Colt  as  long  as  his  arm.  A  half  dozen 
revolvers,  glistening  in  the  hands  of  the  cow¬ 
boys,  were  raised,  but  Thompson  waved  his 
hand.  “We’ll  go  home  lads ;  put  up  your 
pops,”  and  he  strode  toward  the  door. 

“I  don’t  bear  y’  any  grudge,  mind,”  the 
justice  called  after  him  ;  “but.  Black,  Charley 
Black,  says  them’s  Bill’s  steers,  ’nd  if  I’d  rob 
Bill  of  his  steers  fer  a  drink  o’  whisky,  I’d  de- 
sarve  to  have  the  boys  string  me  up  down  in  the 
draw  fer  a  horse-thief;  dumbed  if  I  wouldn’t.” 

“And  we’d  come  purty  near  a  doin’  of  it," 
said  the  six-footer. 
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“If  them  steers  was  Thompson's,”  added  a 
bystander,  with  a  red  flannel  shirt  on,  “I  say  if 
them  steers  belonged  to  Thompson,  we’d  see 
he  got  ’em.  But  we  won’t  stand  any  brand- 
stealin’  in  this  Elm  Creek  deestrict.  ” 

“What!”  said  Thompson  turning  upon  him. 

“Oh,  move!”  said  the  six-footer. 

“When  I  git  ready,”  replied  Thompson. 

“Oh,  no  hurry;  it’s  a  freekintry, ”  continued 
the  six-footer. 

“We’re  not  wantin’  a  row,”  a  fellow  leaning 
on  a  Winchester  admitted. 

“No;  we’re  peaceable,”  said  another,  toying 
with  the  handle  of  a  revolver.  “If  them  steers 
war  your’n,  you  cud  have  ’em,  Thompson. 
We’d  see  you  got  ’em.  We’d  not  set  ourselves 
up  t’  decide  nuther,  ’twixt  your  word  and 
Bill’s — though  we  know  Bill  better’n  you.  But 
you  see,  Charley  Black  leads  the  Sunday 
skule,  and  he  says  them’s  Bill’s  steers,  and 
whoever’s  steers  them  be,  has  got  to  have 
jistice  done  him  in  this  ’ere  free  kintry.  We’ll 
take  a  drink  with  ye,  but  we  can’t  help  ye 
’bout  this  thing.  ” 

“Law’s  law,”  said  Vanderpoint.  “We’ve  all 
got  to  submit  to  law,  Thompson ;  though  some 
justices  ben’t  fit  to  administer  it.  I  don’t  say 
this  case  was  properly  conducted — I  should 
have  heard  your  witnesses.  But  then  substan- 
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tial  justice  is  the  pint,  and  Black  was  a  dis¬ 
interested,  onimpeached  witness,  and  ’twasn’t 
much  use  to  play  horse  after  that,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  because  we  all  knowd  that 
Bill  wasn’t  trying  to  steal.  Bill  must  have  his 
cattle.  ” 

Thompson  and  his  men  mounted  their  horses, 
the  lawyers  lighted  their  cigars  and  got  into 
their  buckboard.  Flipperty  sprang  into  his 
buggy,  and  as  he  turned  his  horse,  called  out, 
“Who  got  up  this  picnic,  anyway?” 

“I  don’t  say  I  didn’t,”  said  Charley  Jackson, 
with  his  hat  over  one  eye.  Sam  whistled 
through  his  teeth,  but  said  nothing. 


XIII. 


Ordinary  humanity,  like  a  pendulum,  is  now 
and  then  agitated  and  set  vibrating  by  being 
hit,  or  some  great  subject  will  arouse  it  to  some 
degree  of  excitement,  even  to  heroism.  There 
was  a  great  subject  now  for  Elm  Creek  to  talk 
of — no  other  than  the  cattle  case.  Even  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  could  lay  aside  the  ordinary 
peccadillos  of  every  day  life,  and  fall  into 
sympathy  by  getting  out  of  the  daily  rut — they 
had  something  other  than  farm,  children  and 
measles  to  discuss  for  a  day  over  their  black 
coffee.  Every  man.  from  Elm  Creek  who  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  trial  was  now  a 
hero ;  while  every  man  from  Maple  Creek  was 
a  coward  and  a  cattle-thief.  It  takes  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  population  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  give  it  a  bad  name. 

There  is  nothing  yet  in  the  world  the 
average  mind  more  exalts  than  physical  bravery. 

We  are  not  so  far  from  savages  after  all. 
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Talk  of  realism!  Pshaw  I  The  world  glories  in 
romance.  The  pictures  on  the  covers  of  some 
of  H.  Rider  Haggard’s  works  would  scare 
children — but  they  are  read. 

Charley  Jackson  could  hardly  go  to  work  the 
next  day,  so  eager  was  he  to  see  the  neighbors 
and  talk  of  the  late  affair  and  the  shadowy 
possibility  of  an  invasion  by  Texas  cowboys 
from  Maple  Creek.  Sam  was  less  excited  and 
Roderick  plodded  along  at  the  usual  pace  with 
his  work.  Had  Rod  lived  in  Pompeii,  he 
would  have  been  at  work  till  the  lava  struck 
him.  He  will  be  caught  on  the  last  day  still 
grinding  at  the  mill. 

Roderick  and  his  father  went  to  the  breaking 
early.  Sam  took  the  planter,  as  Charley  had  a 
blistered  hand,  and  Charley,  just  before  noon, 
began  to  break  the  stalks  in  last  year’s  corn¬ 
field,  preparatory  to  raking  them  into  wind¬ 
rows  and  burning  them.  He  had  neither  a 
railroad  iron  nor  a  stalkcutter  with  which  to 
work,  so  he  hitched  to  a  heavy  plank,  fastening 
a  long  rope  to  each  end  of  it  and  both  these 
to  the  doubletrees.  The  lines  were  lengthened 
with  longer  ropes,  and  holding  these  and 
standing  on  the  plank,  Charley  drove  through 
the  field  over  the  rows  of  dry  stalks. 

In  the  afternoon  he  began  to  rake.  The  rake 
was  a  bungling  home-made  affair,  with  a  long 
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po]e  running  up  over  the  wagon,  behind  which 
it  was  fastened.  With  this  pole  in  one  hand 
and  the  reins  in  the  other,  Charley  drove 
through  the  field,  raising  and  lowering  the 
rake  over  the  end-gate  of  the  wagon,  and 
dropping  the  rake-loads  of  stalks  in  the  wind¬ 
rows. 

It  was  hard  work  and  Charley  quit  before  sun¬ 
down.  He  had  raked  over  a  considerable  patch 
and  after  supper,  just  at  dusk,  started  with  a 
shotgun  on  his  shoulder  for  the  field  to  fire 
the  windrows.  Flocks  of  wild  geese  were  still 
flying  and  Charley  hoped  to  get  a  shot  at  them 
in  the  field.  He  saw  a  flock,  that  had 
alighted  in  the  edge  of  the  stalks  and  were 
getting  a  supper  from  the  scattered  kernels  of 
corn  which  had  been  shaken  off  the  old  stalks 
by  the  breaking.  Creeping  along  a  windrow, 
Charley  was  able  to  approach  within  range, 
when  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired.  The  flock 
rose  with  a  great  squalling  and  flapping  of 
wings,  but  one  was  left,  turning  somersaults 
in  the  rattling  stalks. 

There  was  a  cry.  Terrified,  Chavley  dropped 
his  gun,  and  ran  forward.  It  was  Olivia,  with 
a  bouquet  of  spring  flowers  in  her  hand. 

"Olie,  Olie  !  are  you  hurt?” 

‘‘No,  Charley.  But  I  heard  the  shot  whiz. 
That  was  a  close  call.” 
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“Oh  !  Pm  so  glad  you^re  not  hit !  I  had  no 
thought  of  you,  here.” 

“Of  course  not,  Charley.  Let’s  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  or  mother  will  be  afraid  to  see 
you  go  out  with  a  gun,  for  fear  some  of  us  will 
be  shot.  It’s  my  fault;  I  should  not  have  been 
coming  through  the  stalks — it  is  almost  dark. 
It  was  the  shortest  way  to  the  house.” 

“I  was  looking  after  the  geese,  not  for  girls, 
and  not  thinking  of  any  one  being  here.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Charley;  never  mind.  Are  you 
going  to  fire  the  stalks?” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I’ve  come  out  for.’’ 

“Let  me  help;  you’re  tired.” 

“You  haven’t  been  to  supper—" 

“I  don’t  want  any  supper.  I’ll  stay  and 
help  you.  I’ll  put  my  flowers  down  by  your 
goose — he’s  a  fine  fellow,  isn’t  he? — and  then 
we’ll  have  a  big  fourth  of  July  here.  I  do 
like  to  see  the  fires  at  night.  See!  Wilkins 
and  nearly  all  the  neighbors  are  burning  stalks 
to-night.  It’s  a  good  evening  for  it — there’s 
no  wind.” 

So  they  began  to  fire  the  stalks.  Olivia  with 
her  hat  pushed  back,  hanging  to  her  neck  by 
the  strings,  carried  fire  hither  and  thither,  and 
soon  the  windrows  were  ablaze,  the  flames  and 
sparks  mounting  high  in  the  still  evening  air, 
and  driving  back  the  gathering  darkness  far 
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around  the  field.  Olivia  laughed  and  enjoyed 
the  task  as  rare  sport.  How  a  girl  does  like, 
now  and  then,  to  get  into  the  field,  toss  sweet, 
new  mown  hay,  ride  on  new  straw,  slide  down 
stacks  and  romp  with  colts  and  calves.  After 
all,  not  every  pleasure  requires  money,  not  all 
of  life  worth  recording  is  in  the  parlor. 

The  far-sweeping  prairies — an  Atlantic  of 
billowy  green  sward — were  lighted  by  fires ;  on 
every  side,  burning  stalks,  burning  straw-piles, 
burning  grass,  burning  stubble-fields.  It  was 
like  the  camp-fires  of  a  mighty  army.  A 
beautiful  sight  was  this;  even  the  unpoetic 
Charley  sat  down  to  rest  and  look  at  the 
magnificent  display  of  fireworks,  which  ap¬ 
parently  cost  nothing,  yet,  in  reality,  cost  a 
year’s  rich  vegetable  growth.  Costly  indeed 
were  these  fires,  for  into  the  air  they  were 
carrying  what  would  make  corn  grow  even  in 
Massachusetts. 

Olivia  came  and  sat  down  by  her  brother 
and  struck  his  brown  hand  with  her  white  palm. 

“Charley,  tell  me  more  about  the  lawsuit  of 
yesterday.  ’’ 

“Which  one  of  the  boys  do  you  want  to 
hear  about?”  And  Charley  pinched  her  arrh. 

“Both  of  them,”  answered  Olivia,  laughing 
a  little. 

Charley  told  her  the  story  in  all  its  details, 
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just  as  she  had  heard  it  at  the  supper-table 
and  again  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner  time. 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Flipperty  is  angry  with 
you? 

“Don’t  know  and  don’t  care!” 

“He  has  always  been  good  to  me,  and  I  feel 
that  we  are  under  some  obligations  to  him.  I 
hope  you  have  not  offended  him." 

“What’s  the  dif?” 

“That  was  a  brave  thing  he  did  at  Mrs. 
Sandy’s.  ” 

“Why  do  you  stick  up  for  him,  Olie?  Do  you 
want  him?” 

“I  haven’t  so  many  beaux,  Charley,  that  I 
should  take  pains  to  get  rid  of  any  of  them.  ” 

“Flipperty’s  no  use  for  anybody  what  don’t 
think  him  a  mighty  smart  feller.  That’s  my 
private  opinion.  He’ll  have  no  use  for  this 
neighborhood  agin.” 

“Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  farm  life,  Charley, 
and  want  something  different.  I  don’t  know 
why  a  girl  shouldn’t  be  proud  of  such  company 
as  Mr.  Flipperty.” 

“Do  you  want  him,  Olie?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  want,  Charley.” 

“Maybe  you  want  Black?” 

“He  has  never  asked  me  if  I  did,  I  am  sure. 
I  think  he  likes  his  mother  better  than  he 
would  me,  for  a  housekeeper.” 
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“Black  wouldn’t  shake  you  for  the  first  new 
girl,  though.  But  it’s  none  of  my  kittle  of 
fish.  Paddle  your  own  canoe,  sis.” 

“Do  you  think  Charley  intends — would — 
m-ight  sometime — ” 

“Want  you?  Oh,  no:  he’ll  always  live  with 
his  mother.  Boys  do  just  that  thing,  usually.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that.  I  m'eant — ” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  meant,  but  I  do. 
Let’s  go  to  the  house,  and  let  the  fires  do 
their  own  work.  ” 

So  they  arose  and  Charley  took  up  his  gun 
and  goose.  Olivia  took  hold  of  one  of  the 
bird’s  powerful  wings,  Charley  the  other,  and 
between  them  they  carried  it,  dragging  its 
pink-webbed  feet  upon  the  ground.  They 
passed  the  mules,  picketed  on  a  strip  of  low 
ground  where  the  succulent  new  grass  was 
already  of  sufficient  size  to  be  cropped.  Olivia 
patted  the  nose  of  old  Jack,  and  gave  him  one 
of  her  flowers.  A  little  farther  on  they  passed 
the  cows,  some  lying  down  chewing  their  cuds, 
others  standing  gazing  at  the  fires  with  great 
wondering  eyes,  or  raking  their  sides  with 
horns  and  tongues,  scattering  the  shedding  hair 
of  their  heavy  winter  coats. 

They  came  to  the  barn  and  stopped  while 
Charley  closed  the  door;  Olivia,  meantime 
leaning  over  the  corral  fence  and  talking  to  the 
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intelligent-looking,  blinking  mother  of  a  dozen 
very  small  pigs,  grunting  and  turning  up  her 
nose  at  the  intruding  member  of  the  human 
world,  then  making  her  bed  of  straw  carefully 
and  lying  down  again  with  her  squealing  off¬ 
spring.  They  passed  a  calf,  tied  to  the  chicken 
house,  a  prett}^  white,  staggering  thing  with 
legs  like  a  young  lamb’s,  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  size  of  its  body.  Olivia  pulled  one  of 
its  soft  ears  and  in  return  the  calf  kissed  her 
fingers,  and  /tried  to  find  nourishment  in  her 
dress,  causing  her  to  exclaim  “dear,  dear!”  and 
the  emphatic  “dear,  dear,”  rousing  the  sleeping 
poultry  and  making  the  old  Shanghai  cackle. 

Two  hounds  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  door¬ 
step,  and  were  loath  to  give  the  road  until 
Charley  administered  to  one  of  them  a  rousing 
cuff.  Old  Abraham  was  sitting  by  the  door  in 
his  stocking-feet,  smoking  his  last  pipe,  mother 
was  peeling  potatoes  for  breakfast,  Sam  and 
Rod  were  lying  upon  the  floor. 

Olivia  did  not  stop,  except  long  enough  to 
threaten  Sam  with  annihilation  by  putting  a  foot 
upon  his  chest  and  bearing  down  until  he  had 
cried  enough,  when  he  caught  her  foot  and  nearly 
tripped  her.  She  went  upstairs,  and  sat  a  long 
time  by  a  window  after  all  the  household  slept,, 
and  the  mules  and  the  cows  and  the  calf  and  the 
chickens  and  the  hounds  were  all  sleeping. 


XIV. 


We  may  say  tenipus  fugit.  A  year  passes 
bringing  few  changes  of  importance  in  the 
little  Elm  Creek  world.  That  is,  changes 
relating  to  the  different  people  who  figure  in 
this  narrative.  Materially  speaking,  there 
were  many  changes.  Uncle  Sam’s  claims  were 
now  nearly  all  taken  :  dug-outs  were  rapidly 
being  replaced  with  modest  wooden  structures  : 
sod  schoolhouses  were  giving  way  to  frame 
buildings  j  new  settlers  were  constantly  coming 
in,  while  some  of  the  roving  pioneers  were  mov¬ 
ing  out.  Everywhere  was  observable  the  muta¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  frontier  settlements 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  Abraham  Jackson 
succeeded  in  getting  a  threshing  machine.  In 
fact,  it  was  winter.  But  it  often  happens  in 
the  dry  western  climate  that  Winter  does  not 
fairly  establish  himself  until  near  the  holidays, 
in  which  case,  he  is  apt  to  fall  pretty  heavily 
into  the  lap  of  spring.  Plowing  is  often  carried 
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on  until  December,  and  time  was  when  corn- 
husking  (corn-shucking)  was  scarcely  begun 
until  after  November  elections. 

Abraham  Jackson’s  stack-yard  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  stubble-field.  Around  the  field 
several  furrows  had  been  plowed  to  keep  out 
the  fires.  In  the  spring  the  entire  stubble 
would  be  put  into  corn,  while  the  cornfield 
of  this  year  would  be  put  into  cereals — after 
the  stalks  had  been  broken  down,  gathered  into 
windrows  and  burned. 

The  advent  of  a  threshing  crew  was  an  event 
of  importance.  Some  dozen  men  or  more  were 
necessary  to  handle  the  sheaves  and  take  care 
of  the  grain,  stack  the  straw  and  run  the 
machine.  This  created  quite  a  stir  about  the 
house  and  made  plent}^  of  work,  for  dinners 
and  suppers  must  be  prepared  for  the  hard- 
worked  men,  who  came  in  dirty,  greasy  and 
as  ravenously  hungry  as  wolves. 

It  was  a  clear  day  when  the  threshers  came; 
a  little  frosty  in  the  early  morning  so  that  a 
fire  must  be  built  to  warm  the  oil-cans,  but 
still  the  men  worked  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and 
sweat  like  butchers.  After  dinner,  Olivia  and 
a  neighbor  girl,  who  was  assisting  in  the 
housework  for  the  day,  strolled  out  to  the  field 
to  see  the  machine.  Charley  Black  was  on  a 
stack,  pitching  bundles — which  were  handed 
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to  him  by  two  other  men  on  the  stack — to  the 
table  of  the  separator.  Here,  Charley  Jackson 
cut  the  bands  and  pushed  them  along  to  the 
“feeder”  of  the  machine. 

The  girls  stopped  for  a  time  to  watch  the 
driver  on  the  power,  whistling  and  cracking  his 
whip,  urging  the  jaded  horses  around  the  circle. 
Then  they  went  around  the  separator  and 
watched  the  clean  red  wheat  pour  out  of  the 
spout  into  the  half-bushel,  until  finally  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  men  on  the  straw- 
pile,  which  was  now  higher  than  the  stacker. 
Unable  longer  to  push  the  straw  away  they 
were  nearly  submerged  by  it,  and  scrambling 
like  frightened  ducks  to  keep  from  being 
covered,  while  the  men  below  were  laughing, 
shouting  and  crowding  the  machine  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Unable  to  see  the  men 
through  the  shower  of  chaff  and  dust,  Olivia 
and  her  companion  went  around  to  the  front  of 
the  machine,  whereupon  Charley  motioned 
them  to  get  up  on  the  platform  beside  him. 
This  they  did,  when  the  feeder  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  cavernous  mouth 
and  see  “her  teeth” — the  cylinder  humm'ing 
like  a  huge  top.  In  attempting  to  look, Olivia’s 
foot  slipped  and  down  she  went  so  near  to 
the  tumbling-rod  that  her  head  struck  against 
it.  The  feeder  and  Charley  both  jumped  down, 
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the  machine,  left  without  straw  to  keep  down 
the  motion,  began  to  whiz  louder  and  louder, 
the  horses  plunged  forward  and  were  nearly  on 
the  point  of  breaking  into  a  run,  when  several 
men  left  the  stack  and*grasped  them  by  the 
bits,  and  in  this  way  soon  succeeded  in  stop¬ 
ping  them. 

Olivia  was  taken  up  unconscious.  The  men 
gathered  about  her  with  frightened  looks, 
uttering  many  expressions  of  concern.  Old 
Abraham  Jackson  felt  her  pulse,  ordered'  a 
doctor  to  be  summoned,  bade  two  strong  fellows 
to  assist  him  in  lifting  her  into  a  wagon, 
placed  himself  beside  her,  then  ordered  the 
men  to  finish  the  job.  One  Charley,  however, 
had  already  sprung  into  the  wagon,  and  taken 
up  the  reins ;  while  the  other  Charley,  very 
white,  almost  as  pale  as  Olivia,  had  put  on  his 
coat  and  taken  his  place  beside  her. 

As  they  started  toward  the  house,  the  dry 
tumble-weeds  began  to  roll  over  the  stubble, 
like  cart-wheels.  The  wind  had  shifted  almost 
instantaneously  to  the  northwest,  and  began  to 
blow  in  gusts.  A  dark  cloud,  reaching  appar¬ 
ently  from  earth  to  sky, loomed  up  in  the  north  ; 
the  sun,  now  nearing  the  western  horizon, 
became  lurid ;  sharp,  icy  gusts  succeeded  the 
warm  south-wind  and  stiffer  each  second  grew 
the  breeze. 
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"Drive,  Charley,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
blizzard,”  said  old  Abraham,  peering  at  the 
black  sky. 

Charley  urged  the  horses  into  a  smart  trot, 
then  into  a  gallop,  but  failed  to  outrun  the 
storm.  The  tumble-weeds  began  to  bound 
across  the  stubble  like  jackrabbits,  then  to 
fill  the  air ;  dust  flew  like  a  simoon  from  plow- 
ings  and  breakings ;  the  wind  soon  became 
terrific,  nearly  upsetting  the  wagon.  The 
horses  snorted  and  went  tearing  along  with 
tremendous  speed.  At  the  stacks,  the  men 
were  hurriedly  taking  the  horses  from  the 
power  and  letting  down  the  stacker.  Then 
they  also  started  pellmell  for  the  house,  traces 
and  straps  flapping,  wagons  crashing  and  men 
hallooing.  Little  pellets  of  snow  began  to 
whiz  like  bird-shot  through  the  air ;  thicker 
and  faster  they  came,  in  a  few  seconds  obscur¬ 
ing  the  entire  horizon.  The  storm  roared,  and 
it  soon  grew  almost  dark  as  night. 

Olivia  was  not  long  unconscious — in  fact, 
she  was  not  so  seriously  hurt  as  had  been  at 
first  supposed. 

"I  don’t  need  a  doctor,  father;  I  will  soon 
be  all  right :  I  don’t  think  any  of  my  bones 
have  been  broken.  ” 

So  Abraham  waved  his  hat  to  the  neighbor, 
who  had  mounted  a  mustang  and  was  starting 
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for  a  doctor,  and  motioned  him  to  come  to  the 
house. 

When  Charley  stopped  before  the  door  the 
storm  was  upon  them  in  blinding  fury.  Olivia 
thought  she  could  walk,  assisted  by  Charley 
Black,  but  old  Abraham  made  short  work  of 
the  problematical  question.  He  picked  her  up 
in  his  strong  arms  and  put  her  down  squarely 
within  the  door,  saying,  as  he  did  so  :  “Get 
the  team  into  the  barn,  Charley.  ” 

The  men  from  the  field  soon  came  in  with 
the  teams,  crowded  them  into  the  barn,  filled 
the  mangers  with  hay  and  the  feed-boxes  with 
corn,  bedded  them  with  plenty  of  straw,  then 
sought  the  house,  bending  their  heads  low  and 
leaning  against  the  wind,  which  nearly  carried 
them  off  their  feet. 

“We’ll  not  get  to  the  barn  again  to-night,” 
said  one. 

“No;  if  we  get  there  to-morrow,  we  shall  do 
well,”  answered  one  of  the  Jackson  boys. 

“Too  bad!”  said  a  neighbor.  “Don’t  know 
what  my  women  folks  will  do !  I’m  afraid 
they  will  run  short  of  fuel ;  if  they  only  get  the 
cow  and  mules  into  the  stable  and  put  in 
plenty  of  feed,  they’ll  pull  through.  ” 

“My  folks  have  a  pile  of  corn  in  the  house — 
under  the  bed,  in  fact,”  said  another.  “They 
won’t  freeze,  and  there’s  plenty  o’  meal  in  the 
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sack  and  a  big  slab  o’  bacon,  so  they  won’t 
starve.  ” 

“That’s  the  way  to  do  it,  this  time  of  the 
year.  Bill,”  said  another.  “One  can’t  tell  what 
time  a  blizzard  will  strike  us.  My  corncrib’s 
a  pole  consarn  at^the  end  of  the  dug-out,  and 
I’ve  got  a  boy  big  enough  to  git  the  corn.  If 
they  run  outer  meal,  there’s  the  big  coffee  mill 
— they  can  amuse  theirselves  a-grindin’.  ” 

“It’ll  last  three  days;  no  doubt  about  that,” 
said  Jim  Jackson.  “Well,  we’ve  got  room  and 
grub  fer  y’  all.  If  y’r  stock’s  O.  K.,  and 
under  cover,  ye  needn’t  borrow  trouble,  none 
on  ye ;  we  can  play  poker  and  Mississippi 
high-low  and  let  ’er  blow.” 

“The  Jimmy-cane  ’ll  stack  that  straw  in  fine 
shape,”  said  Jones,  who  had  been  on  the  straw- 
pile.  “There’ll  be  straw  from  herq  to  Duck 
Creek. ” 

“Gosh,  boys,”  said  one  of  the  threshers, 
“the  wind  has  blowed  the  chaff  all  out  of  my 
ears.  ” 

“Where’s  y’r  hat,  Jenkins?”  said  one,  taking 
off  his  own  broad-brimmed  greaser,  and  whip¬ 
ping  it  over  the  woodbox  to  knock  off  the  snow. 

“Hat?  I  never  stopped  fer  it,"  replied 
Jenkins,  unwrapping  a  dirty  red  bandanna  from 
about  his  ears.  “It’ll  be  in  Plattsmouth  before 
mornin’.  Wall,  I’ve  kivered  my  pate  with  it 
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better^n  five  years  now,  it’s  time  I  had  a  new 
’n’.  ” 

"If  this  had  only  held  off  a  few  days  longer, " 
said  Jones,  "till  I  got  all  my  corn  out — ” 

"Y’re  alius  late,  Jones!  YoumightV  knowd 
it  ’u’d  freeze  up  ’arly  this  year!"  remarked 
Jenkins.  "The  corn  shucks  are  thick  as  sole- 
leather,  the  geese  were  a-flyin’  over  two  weeks 
ago,  and  when  I  butchered,  the  hog  smelts 
were  a  deal  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  t’other. " 

"I  wish’t  ’u’d  postponed  itself — this  freeze- 
up — till  I’d  a  got  my  oat  stubble  turned  under,” 
remarked  Bill  Williams;  "but  the  plow’ll  be 
froze  up  in  the  furrer  before  sundown.  ” 

"I  aint  got  my  sod  stable  kivered  yet,” 
said  another  neighbor,  "and  now  the  sod’ll  be 
froze  stiffer’n  the  bullsnakes.  ” 

"Oh,  you  can  cover  it  with  straw,”  replied 
Jenkins. 

"Aint  got  the  straw.  I’m  in  the  fix  the 
feller  was  in  who  could  have  bought  all  the 
land  Chicargo  is  on  fer  a  pair  of  boots,  but  he 
didn’t  have  the  boots.” 

"Then  git  slough  grass.  You  know  how  t’ 
hold  it  down?  Pull  up  cornstalks  with  plenty 
o’  dirt  with  the  roots,  tie  the  tops  and  hang 
’em  over  the  peak  o’  y’r  roof.  When  the  grass 
settles,  all  the  Jimmy-canes  a-goin’  couldn’t 
blow  it  off.  ” 
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Olivia  was  put  to  bed.  Fortunately,  there 
was  a  small  wood-stove  in  her  room  in  which 
a  rousing  fire  was  soon  snapping  and  roaring, 
the  storm  outside  creating  such  a  draft  that 
the  stovepipe  was  red  to  the  chimney.  “Look 
out,  Olie,  it  don’t  draw  the  feathers  out  of  the 
ticks,”  Charley,  her  brother,  had  said,  as  he 
hung  a  blanket  before  the  north  window  to 
keep  out  the  snow  which  was  sifting  through 
between  the  sashes. 

Supper  over,  two  greasy  packs  of  cards  were 
brought  out  and  the  men  soon  engaged  in  the 
excitement  of  pedro. 

“Where’s  Black?”  Jenkins  inquired. 

“There  are  just  eight  of  us,”  replied  Jim 
Jackson;  “never  mind  Black.” 

“Oh,  the  gal  needs  a  nurse,”  Jenkins  re¬ 
marked  as  he  began  to  shuffle  the  pack. 

“Got  it  bad,  aint  he?”  Williams  ventured, 
at  which  the  crowd  felt  disposed  to  laugh. 

“Is  she  better?”  inquired  Jenkins  of  Charley 
Jackson,  who  just  now  came  in. 

“Oh,  yes — a  bad  bump  that — she  has  ahead- 
ache,  and  I  guess  her  wrist  is  sprained.  ” 

“Black  is  a-doin’  the  doctorin’,  eh?” 
Williams  remarked,  but  nobody  laughed  this 
time;  in  fact,  old  Abraham  frowned  and  Will¬ 
iams  subsided. 

Black  had  been  compelled  to  stay  in  the 
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kitchen  and  listen  to  the  unenlivening  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  men  until  supper  was  announced. 
After  supper,  however,  he  was  let  into  Olivia’s 
room — his  rights  being  tacitly  recognized  by 
the  family.  Good,  motherly  Mrs.  Jackson  gave 
the  pillows  an  extra  shake  about  Olivia’s  head, 
fixed  the  blanket  before  the  window  a  little, 
then  left  the  young  people,  with  the  remark 
that  she  would  make  Olivia  some  toast. 

Black  and  Olivia  were  not  yet  exactly  en¬ 
gaged — that  is,  nothing  had  been  said  precisely 
to  the  point.  But  then,  when  the  attentions 
of  a  young  man  are  received  by  a  country  miss 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  visits,  it  is 
usually  concluded  by  themselves  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  the  thing  is  about  settled.  If  no 
objections  are  interposed, parental  or  otherwise, 
the  principle,  “forever  after  hold  your  peace,” 
applies  from  that  time.  The  rest  depends 
solely  whether  the  young  man  has  his  team 
paid  for  and  a  house  in  which  to  put  a  bride. 

But  then,  Charley  Black  was  hardly  a 
"country  Jake.  ”  He  was  never  “too  big  feelin, " 
to  associate  with  his  neighbors ;  still,  he  was 
heartily  glad  to  escape  their  material  talk  and 
get  into  the  more  spiritual  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  Olivia.  How  very  short  were  the 
hours  he  spent  with  her.  What  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  enveloped  her.  What  pretty  shoes. 
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what  neat-fitting  waists,  what  white,  clean 
handkerchiefs  and  collars,  what  taste  with 
ribbons  and  knickknacks  !  What  a  pure  white 
skin,  what  big  blue-black  eyes,  what  a  rippling, 
generous,  quizzing  laugh  !  How  sweet  was  the 
touch  of  her  soft  hand ;  how  exquisitely  grace¬ 
ful  was  her  dainty  walk!  She  was  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  refined  girl ;  she  had  plenty  of  tact ; 
she  was,  moreover,  positive, plain  and  outspoken 
always. 

Charley  was  a  modest  fellow,  very  precise, 
extremely  sensitive,  but,  withal,  gifted  with 
good  sense.  He  felt  some  natural  trepidation 
at  seeing  Olivia  in  her  nightdress,  between 
snow-white  sheets.  What  a  wonderful  piece  of 
feminine  art  that  ruffled  nightdress  seemed  to 
him  to  be  !  Indigo  had  given  it  the  faintest 
tinge  of  blue,  starch  had  made  it  glossy  and 
good  soap  had  made  it  fresh  and  sweet  as  clover. 
Mother  had  neglected  to  button  one  button  and 
through  the  gap  left,  Charley  caught  sight  of 
the  least  bit  of  pretty  tatting  on  the  chemise. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  seen  some  of  the  garment, 
too,before  Olivia  discovered  the  straying  button. 
How  pretty,  too,  her  long,  glossy  black  hair, 
which  swept  like  a  Nereid’s  over  the  pillow  ! 
Charley  longed  to  wind  a  lock  of  it  around  his 
neck,  but  he  was  afraid  to  do  so  bold  a  thing. 
He  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  Olivia. 
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The  evening  advanced.  The  clock  struck 
nine,  ten,  eleven. 

“You  are  tired,  Mr.  Black  :  you  would  better 
retire,”  said  Olivia. 

“Should  not  some  one  sit  up?”  Charley  sug¬ 
gested,  in  a  half-inquiring  way. 

“It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  am  not  much 
sick,  you  see.  Here  we  have  been  talking  for 
— how  long  a  time  is  it?  Minerva  can  sleep 
with  me,  and  will  wait  upon  me  if  I  should 
need  anything  in  the  night.” 

Charley  was  sitting  quite  close.  “Poor 
boy!”  continued  Olivia,  “you  have  worked  so 
hard  to-day,  you  should  sleep  to-night.”  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  pushed  back  a  curling 
Roscoe  Conkling  lock  from  Charley’s  forehead. 
The  latter  imprisoned  the  hand.  Olivia 
smiled  and  Charley  smiled.  Emboldened,  he 
took  up  a  handful  of  the  black  hair  and  put  it 
against  his  cheek. 

“You  must  go  now,"  said  Olivia,  trying  to 
look  quite  dignified  and  important.  “Tell 
Minerva  or  mother  to  come  in.” 

Charley,  however,  lingered  just  a  moment. 

“How  the  storm  howls,”  he  ventured  to  say. 

“The  ground  will  be  covered  with  snow  by 
morning,”  suggested  Olivia. 

“Most  of  it  will  be  blown  into  heaps — it 
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won’t  lie  on  the  bare,  burned  prairies  in  this 
•  tornado,"  said  Charley. 

"How  stock  will  suffer;  people  will  hardly 
be  able  to  get  to  their  barns  in  the  morning!" 

"No;  we  won’t  be  able  to  see  two  rods  from 
the  house,  and  one  could  no  more  walk  against 
the  wind  than  a  ship  could  navigate  the  mael¬ 
strom.  The  snow  would  be  perfectly  blinding, 
and  the  sharp  flakes  cut  like  steel." 

"What  a  hard  time  some  of  the  settlers  will 
have!  I  hope  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
are  comfortable." 

"They  have  lived  on  the  prairies  long  enough 
to  know  how  to  shift  for  themselves." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  too  bad  they  are  alone  this 
awful  night!  It  is  a  hard  life,  Charley." 

"Harder  than  you  would  want  to  live, Olivia; 
3^es,  harder  than  I  would  ever  ask  you  to  un¬ 
dertake, "  said  Charley,  growing  bold.  "1  must 
have  more  than  a  claim  and  a  dug-out !  If  I 
only  had  a  comfortable  home,  Olivia — ” 

The  youth  needed  encouragement  and  Olivia 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"I  would  take  the  dug-put  with  you, Ch’arley  ! 
But  then  we  can  wait;  there  is  no  hurry.” 

The  question  was  thus  decided  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way.  Charley’s  eyes  shone  like 
two  big  solitaires,  and  Olivia  looked  so  pas¬ 
sively  sweet,  so  very  pretty  in  her  lassitude 
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(and  nightdress),  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
kiss  her. 

He  bent  his  head  down  quite  close  to  hers  ; 
still  he  was  a  little  afraid.  A  tap  at  the  door 
startled  him;  Olivia,  smiling,  put  up  her  lips; 
he  touched  them  and  bade  her  good-night, 
just  as  she  called  out,  "come  in!”  It  was 
mother,  good  soul,  not  yet  retired.  She  per¬ 
haps  saw  the  color  in  Olivia’s  cheeks  and  the 
sparkle  in  Charley’s  eyes,  but  she  affected  not 
to  observe  either,  as  Charley  quitted  the  room 
and  Olivia  was  made  comfortable  for  the  night. 

Under  the  rafters,  where  the  snow  sifted 
through  a  nail-hole  covering  the  blankets  like 
fine  flour,  Charley  went  to  bed  with  the  Jack- 
son  boys.  How  the  wind  howled,  snapping 
shingles,  swaying  the  house,  blowing  bricks 
from  the  chimney!  "How  desolate  the  world 
would  be  without  Olivia,”  thought  Charley; 
"how  very  pleasant  a  world,  how  sweet  life 
will  be,  when  she  is  mine,  and  I  shall  not  need 
be  banished  in  this  fashion.  ” 

"Tumble  in!”  growled  Charley.  "Pull  the 
blankets  over  y’r  head,  or  y’r  ears  ’ll  be  full  of 
snow  before  morning.” 

"Can’t  we  stop  up  that  nail-hole?  A  bushel 
of  snow  will  sift  through  there  before  daylight. 

"Let  ’er  sift,”  said  Charley,  turning  over. 
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But  Black  twisted  a  piece  of 
plugged  up  the  aperture :  he  was 
youth. 


paper  and 
a  particular 


XV. 

Olivia  heard  her  brothers  discussing 
mining  quite  often  the  next  spring.  They 
were  certainly  getting  the  mining  fever  and  she 
was  in  daily  suspense  lest  some  of  them  should 
get  the  craze  so  thoroughly  into  their  heads 
that  they  would  start  for  the  west. 

One  night,  Roderick  came  home  and  declared 
that  he  would  go.  Old  Abraham  said  nothing  ; 
mother  mildly  protested,  the  boys  said  “go  in 
Rod.”  Minerva  said:  “What  you  going  to  be 
a  miner  with  big  shoot-irons.  Rod?  Won’t 
that  be  nice?” — and  she  danced  about  the  room. 
But  Olivia — Olivia  went  out  and  cried.  She 
was  fond  of  her  brother,  and  more,  if  Roderick 
should  go,  she  felt  sure  some  one  else  should 
go  too — that  ambitious  youth,  Charley  Black. 
He  had  often  spoken  of  the  wealth  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  Rockies ;  he  was  impatient  to 
shoulder  his  pick  and  mine.  Her  fears  were 
soon  confirmed  :  she  could  hear  a  conversation 
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in  the  next  room  and  she  heard  Roderick 
saying  : 

“Charley  Black  and  I  have  talked  it  all  over 
and  think  we  can  get  away  better  than  men 
with  families  could — like  Jenkins  and  Bill 
Wilkins,  who,  by  the  way,  are  bound  to  go.” 

Mother  came  in  and  found  Olivia  crying. 
She  said  nothing ;  only  sat  down  by  the 
window  and  wiped  her  own  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  her  checked  apron.  Olivia  was  not  the 
girl  to  cry  long :  she  put  on  her  sunbonnet 
and  went  out  to  where  Charley  was  milking  a 
heifer. 

“Bin  crying,  I  see,  Olie,  ”  Charley  said  as 
she  came  up  and  stood  near  him,  watching  the 
milk  coming  from  the  young  heifer’s  soft  warm 
udder  and  rising  with  a  foaming  wreath  in  the 
pail. 

“So,  bos!”  (And  Charley  coughed  and 
cleared  his  throat).  “Boys  are  bound  to  go, 
I  guess.” 

“Couldn’t  father  dissuade  them,  Charley?” 
said  Olivia  with  some  faltering  in  her  voice. 

“No!  he’ll  not  say  a  word!” 

“Couldn’t  we  get  him  to  say  something?” 

“Nixie — he’s  with  the  boys.  Come,  now, 
bos,  behave.  Take  that  switch,  Olie,  and 
keep  the  musquitoes  off.  No  ;  I  guess  it’s  all 
right ;  somebody  must  mine ;  we  ought  to  con- 
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tribute  our  share  gf  the  boys.  Wish  I  could 
go!” 

"Oh,  no,  Charley.” 

"It’s  the  other  Charley  your  a-thinking  of. 
Well — it  is  tough,  Olie — durned  if  ’taint !  So, 
bos  !  Look  out  there  I  There  goes  the  pail  I 
Damn  it !  I’ll  smash  ever}^  bone  in  your 
blasted  body!”  and  Charley  picked  up  the 
milk  stool.  The  heifer  saw  the  movement  and 
sprang  away,  rushing  to  the  end  of  her  lariat 
rope  where  she  stopped  so  suddenly  that  she 
went  over  like  the  last  boy  in  the  game  of 
crack  the  whip. 

“Don’t  strike  her,  Charley,”  said  Olivia. 
“See  how  scared  she  is ;  this  is  her  first  calf, 
you  know.” 

“Well,  she  must  learn  to  stand  still  when  she 
is  milked.  Saying  bossy  ’  to  her  won’t  break 
her.  ” 

“It  was  a  fly  on  her  bag  she  was  trying  to 
kick  off — just  as  you  said  the  other  day  that 
the  old  mule  was  trying  to  kick  a  bluebottle  off 
his  ear  when  you  fell  off.” 

“I  was  just  through,  but  I  must  do  a  little 
more  squeezing  now  to  let  the  critter  know 
who’s  boss  here.  ” 

Thereupon,  Charley  sat  down  and  began 
stripping. 

The  milking  done,  Olivia  followed  her  brother 
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along  to  where  the  young  calf  was  tied  with  a 
short  rope. 

‘‘Now  about  this  business,  Olie  j  I  don’t 
think  it  will  last  long.  Probably  the  boys  will 
be  back  by  Thanksgiving.  Here !  you  little 
rascal,  can’t  you  git  your  nose  in  the  pail !” 

“Put  your  finger  in  his  mouth,  Charley.  He 
doesn’t  know  how  to  drink  yet.  ’’ 

“He’s  sucked  my  finger  in  the  milk  for  a 
week  now,  he  ought  to  know  enough  to  drink.  ’’ 

The  calf  began  to  suck  and  blow  the  milk 
through  his  nostrils.  He  had  got  straddle  of 
his  short  rope,  which  was  choking  him,  so  he 
raised  his  head  and  snorted  like  an  elephant, 
blowing  the  milk  in  a  shower  over  Olivia’s 
dress. 

“That’s  what  you  get  for  being  around  where 
calves  are  fed,  ”  said  Charley. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care,  Charley;  it  will  wash  out. ” 

“Yes;  but  it’s  such  fun  to  wash  and  iron. 
You  have  just  togged  yourself  out  in  that 
dress,  fresh  from  the  ironin’.  ’’ 

The  calf,  having  got  a  little  slack  rope,  made 
a  lunge  forward,  thrust  his  head  deep  into  the 
pail,  got  the  bail  caught  over  his  neck  and 
with  elevated  tail  began  gyrating  around  like  a 
spinning  top. 

“Go  it,  you  little  fool!”  and  Charley  gave  the 
pail  a  kick. 
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“Say,  Charley!”  and  Olivia  put  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder  as  they  walked  toward  the  house. 

“Well,  say  it.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go  chicken-hunting?” 

“Hunting? — bless  you,  I  haint  got  the  time, 
sis — there’s  haying  and  the  oats  to  stack.  ” 

“Oh,  just  a  little  while;  you  can  as  well  as 
not.  ” 

“Why  do  you  want  to  go  huntin’?” 

“I  thought  you  might  want  to  see  the  new 
reaper  work.  ” 

“Oh — ho !  Why  don’t  you  say  take  you 
down  to  Black’s,  and  be  done  with  it?” 

“I  have  not  been  away  from  home  for  a  long 
time:  I  want  to  go  somewhere.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  [  can  get  away  for  half  a 
day ;  all  right,  we’ll  go.  But  I  must  get  up 
that  jag  of  hay  first.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you.” 

“Get  ready  then.” 

So  they  went  to  the  hayfield,  where  the  day 
before  -Sam  and  Charley  had  been  haying. 
They  had  cut  down  a  large  piece,  raked  it  with 
a  revolving  horserake  into  windrows,  and 
then  with  a  team  hitched  to  a  plank,  which 
they  hauled  lengthwise  of  the  windrows,  had 
dragged  the  hay  into  a  stack  without  loading 
it  upon  a  wagon.  The  last  that  they  had  cut 
was  too  green  to  put  up,  so  that  Charley  now 
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pitched  it  upon  the  wagon  and  topped  out  the 
stack,  which  had  settled  somewhat  by  standing. 

The  hay  in,  they  drove  by  the  oatfield  where 
Sam  and  Roderick  were  topping  a  stack,  Sam 
tossing  up  the  bundles,  Roderick  catching 
them ;  then  they  pulled  into  the  road  and 
started  for  Black’s.  Charley  had  his  gun  and 
a  pair  of  dogs  were  scurrying  about,  starting 
up  the  chickens.  Bang,  bang  !  down  came  two 
birds  from  a  covey.  The  game  lighted  again 
just  over  a  ridge  and  Charley,  something  of  a 
Nimrod,  was  in  favor  of  going  around  that  way. 

"Let’s  drive  on,  •  Charley ;  3^011  have  bllrds 
enough  now.  ” 

"What!  go  home  with  only  two  birds?  The 
boys  will  laugh  at  me." 

"We  may  get  more  of  them  coming  home." 

"You’re  in  a  hurry  I  see.  Well,  drive'  on." 

They  came  to  a  forty-acre  wheatfield.  A  few 
swathes  had  been  cut  round  it  and  they  could 
see  the  reaper  at  work  on  the  farther  side.  It 
was  a  beautiful  field  of  grain,  one-half  of 
bearded  redchaff  the  other  half  of  golddrop. 
There  was  no  weevil  in  those  days,  little  rust, 
not  much  blight,  and  from  fifteen  bushels  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  was  not  an  unusual  yield 
on  the  same  ground  which  a  few  years  later 
would  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  but  scarcely  five  of  wheat.  The 
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increased  rainfall  has  benefited  the  central  west 
in  every  respect  except  in  wheat  growing. 

The  reaper  was  a  new  make  of  machine.  Its 
life  was  short  because  its  waste  was  great 
(like  the  ponderous  headers  which  followed  it), 
and  self-binding  harvesters  soon  replaced  it ; 
for  in  farm  machinery  as  in  literature  there 
is  a  sharp  struggle  for  existence  and  a  survival 
only  of  the  fittest. 

But  reapers,  gangplows,  steam  threshers  and 
three  lap  harrows  were  an  early  feature  of  the 
west,  and  along  with  riding  cultivators,  riding 
cornplanters,  stalkcutters,  drills,  mowers, 
sulkyrakes  and  patent  stackers  have  in  times 
past  kept  down  the  farmer’s  bank  account. 
However,  they  can  still  be  made  of  some  utility 
— used  for  henroosts.  The  pioneer  had  hardly  put 
aside  his  breakingplows  than  he  must  purchase 
machinery  for  growing  cereals.  Hardly  had 
he  paid  for  his  new  machinery  than  he  must, 
perforce,  begin  raising  corn.  With  corn  at 
twelve  cents  a  bushel  he  must  take  to  hog¬ 
raising  or  feeding  cattle.  Then,  having  lost 
cereals  by  the  blight  and  corn  by  the  ’hoppers, 
the  hogs  took  the  cholera. 

So  the  evolution  of  the  west  has  been  with 
many  ups  and  downs,  rather  like  the  Irishman’s 
toad — a  sort  of  “git  up  and  sit  down”  progress. 
But  then,  after  all,  this  great  region  from 
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the  lakes  to  the  Rockies  is  the  Sicily  of  two 
worlds.  If  the  surplus  funds  hid  away  "Down 
East”  in  old  stockings  and  eight-day  clocks,  or 
piled  up  in  savings  banks  in  New  England 
and  the  Empire  State,  have  been  pretty  well 
absorbed  out  here  in  farm  mortgages,  we  are 
yet  mighty  rich  debtors.  The  money  is  all 
here  and  millions  upon  millions  besides ;  de¬ 
spite  collections  for  western  sufferers,  and 
Alliance  legislature  scares. 

But  then  what  sort  of  a  rambling  discourse 
is  this?  The  Reverend  W.  W.  Colton,  who 
wrote  a  journal  and  dubbed  it  "Deck  and  Port” 
(a  very  good  thing  we  see  little  of  now-a-days), 
had  a  way  of  winding  up  a  digression  by  sa}^- 
ing  :  "What  has  this  to  do  with  our  getting  to 
Cape  Horn?”  So  what  has  farm  machinery, 
hogs,  cattle  and  mortgages  to  do  with  this 
narrative?  » 

The  Boston  literary  lights  will  surely  turn  up 
their  noses  at  these  descriptions  of  simple, 
quiet  life,  hogs,  dogs,  calves,  etc.  But  the 
evolution  of  old  Cyrus  McCormick’s  reaper 
holds  about  the  same  significance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  west,  as  the  orohippus  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  And  the  orohippus  bore 
about  the  same  resemblance  to  an  imported 
Percheron,  as  those  first  reaping  machines  got 
out  by  Hussay  and  McCormick  in  ’33  and 
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^34,  did  to  the  headers,  harvesters  and  self- 
binders  which  followed. 

A  wonderful  machine  was  the  header!  Did 
you  ever  see  one?  They  were  like  an  improved 
road-grader,  with  a  sickle  substituted  for  the 
plow.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  road-grader 
evolved  from  the  header  or  the  header  from 
the  road-grader.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
line  of  direct  descent  from  the  clumsy  reaping 
machine  Pliny  describes  in  use  amongst  the 
Goths  of  lower  Gaul — a  machine'  mounted  on 
wheels,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  having  teeth  to 
tear  off  the  corn-heads.  Then  from  Pliny  to 
Capel  Lloft  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  long  period,  in  which  peasant 
women  were  substituted  for  machinery.  With 
bare,  bleeding  arms  and  lacerated  breasts, 
women  continued  to  gather  the  subsistence  for 
man  long  after  the  world  was  beyond  lactation, 
as  well  as  the  era  of  "squaw- corn.  ” 

Those  headers,  drawn  by  two  teams  and  some¬ 
times  more, with  a  man  at  the  tiller  to  guide  the 
craft,  the  great  reel  in  front  of  the  horses 
bending  down  the  grain,  the  elevator  carrying 
the  straw  into  the  huge  boxes  on  the  wagons 
which  were  driven  alongside,  the  numerous 
teams,  the  many  men,  the  vast  fields,  the  long 
ricks — all  this  is  of  the  past  in  the  central 
west.  As  land  advanced  from  five  dollars  an 
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acre  to  forty  dollars,  more  grain-saving  (as 
well  as  labor-saving)  machinery  must  be 
brought  in  ;  the  self-binder  was  the  last  type  in 
the  evolutionary  process.  So  the  world  has 
gone  from  sickle  to  self-binder,  from  the  old 
"stick  and  an  ’alf,  ”  or  flail,  to  the  steam  thresher, 
from  a  crooked  stick  to  a  gangplow,  from  a 
stage  coach  to  a  palace  car. 

Charley  drove  up  to  the  stubble  and  waited 
for  the  reaper  to  come  around  on  this  side  of 
the  field.  Bill  Williams  was  binding  the 
station  here  and  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  catch  up — in  fact  the  six  or  seven  men 
'who  were  "following  the  machine”  to  do  the 
binding  were  all  "crowded.”  The  grain  was 
badly  thrown  off,  very  heavy,  and  the  bundles, 
instead  of  being  twelve  feet  apart,  were 
scarcel}^  more  than  six.  Williams  had  hardly 
time  to  say  "How  d’ye,”  as  he  passed  Charley 
and  Olivia,  running  between  bundles  and 
twisting  a  band  as  he  ran.  He  carried  no  rake, 
but  used  his  heavy  boots  to  kick  the  straw 
together  sufficiently  to  get  his  arms  around  the 
bundles.  The  machine  was  coming,  the  reel, 
constructed  after  the  pattern  of  an  ancient 
windmill,  was  whirling  round  and  round,  the 
bundles  were  flying,  and  the  gearings  were 
creaking,  making  a  noise  like  a  planing-mill. 

Charley  Black  was  driving.  "Pretty  close 
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shave,  Williams!"  he  called  out,  as  the  latter 
kicked  the  last  bundle  on  his  station  out  of  the 
way  and  sat  down  panting  like  a  2  130  roadster. 
Charley  had  been  eyeing  the  Jackson  wagon 
and  the  occupants  thereof,  since  he  had  turned 
the  last  corner.  He  now  stopped  the  teams 
with  the  remark:  "Guess  I’ll  let  you.  puff  a 
minute,  Williams;  this  is  pretty  stout  grain." 

Williams  smiled,  but  made  no  remark.  He 
was  willing  to  "breath  a  spell,"  he  said,  as 
Charley  went  across  to  the  wagon. 

"Out  hunting,  I  see,"  remarked  Charley 
Black. 

"Yes — killed  a  couple  of  birds  coming  along. 
Not  much  of  a  hunt  though." 

Black  was  looking  at  Olivia  and  gave  little 
heed  to  the  statement.  He  was  running  his 
finger  between  his  paper  collar  and  his  neck  to 
ascertain  if  the  former  was  still  holding  to¬ 
gether. 

"Driving  machine  is  greasy,  dirty  work,"  he 
ventured  to  say,  seeing  Olivia’s  eyes  wandering 
about  in  his  direction,  and  feeling  somewhat 
sensitive,  as  he  had  on  overalls,  and  a  jacket 
covered  with  machine-oil  and  dirt. 

"Oh,  you’re  too  nice  for  the  harvest  field," 
said  Charley  Jackson.  "You  ought  to  carry  a 
wash-basin  and  towel  in  the  tool  box.  You 
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will  look  better  with  a  pickaxe  and  two  big 
Colts  strapped  to  you.” 

Black  looked  at  Olivia,  whose  lips  trembled 
a  little,  but  she  controlled  her  feelings. 

“Don’t  you  think  I  would  stand  fire  and 
smell  powder  all  right,  without  fainting?” 
Black  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  puny  effort. 

“Oh,  I  s’pose  so,”  Charley  replied. 

“It  is  true  then?  You  and  Roderick  are 
going  to — to — ” 

This  was  as  much  as  Olivia  was  able  to  say. 

“Yes;  we  have  made  up  our  minds.  But  I 
mustn’t  stop  here.  Drive  down  to  the  house, 
Charley.  It  will  soon  be  noon.  I  can’t  make 
more  than  one  more  round.” 

“Can’t  stay!”  replied  Charley.  “I’ve  got  one 
stack  of  oats  to  get  up  this  afternoon  : — it’s  Sat¬ 
urday,  you  know!” 

“Well,  put  Olivia  down  at  the  house  and 
leave  her  with  mother.  To-morrow  is  Sunday ; 
I’ll  take  her  home." 

“Oh,  no ;”  protested  Olivia.  “I  must  not 
stay — ” 

“Yes,  you  must — I  mean,  we  certainly  expect 
you  to  stay.  You  have  never  stopped  at  our 
house  over  night.” 

“Stay,  of  course,”  said  Charley. 

“But,  Mrs.  Black  has  harvesters!” 

“You  can  help  her,”  'replied  her  brother. 
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“But  there  are  so  many  men  about!” — then 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  assertion  caused 
Olivia  to  laugh  outright. 

“Now  you’ve  said  it,”  her  brother  responded, 
laughing. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  the  men 
returned  from  the  field ;  it  was  dark  before 
supper  was  over  ;  it  was  bedtime  when  Charley 
Black  had  finished  his  chores.  It  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  him  to  get  away  from  the  men 
and  spend  an  hour  with  Olivia.  However,  the 
harvesters  after  a  time  went  to  bed  in  the 
granary,  and  while  they  were  fighting  musqui- 
toes  and  cracking  harvest  jokes,  Charley  was 
soothing  his  sweetheart  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  “the  best  room,”  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  a  very  sumptuous  affair). 

Olivia  made  no  protest.  “If  you  feel  that 
you  ought  to  go,  Charley,  I  say  go. "  * 

“You  are  patient,01ivia.  Are  you  not  already' 
tired  of  waiting?” 

“Don’t  talk  like  that,  Charley.  Just  write 
often ;  that’s  all  I  ask.  I  shall  be  lonesome  ;  ^ 

but,  perhaps  5'ou  will  not  be  long  away.  ” 

As  soon  as  harvest  was  over,  Charley  Black 

and  Roderick  Jackson  started  for  Idaho.  '^4 

) 
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At  the  Elm  Creek  hostelry  a  game  of  pedro 
was  in  progress.  This  hostelry  was  a  fair-sized 
dwelling,  where  strangers  were  occasionally 
entertained  and  liquor  quite  frequently  sold. 
Vanderpoint  and  Wilkins  were  matched  against 
Fizzlepate  and  the  landlord.  The  innocent¬ 
looking  bar  was  conveniently  near.  Vander¬ 
point  was  finishing  a  deal  and  remarked 
casually — interrupting  for  a  second  the  com¬ 
placent  whistling  he  was  doing  through  his 
teeth  ; 

“So  youVe  come  back  busted,  eh?  Well, 
now  watch  your  keards  or  you’ll  be  busted 
agin.  How  is  it.  Bill,  that  you  ’nd  Williams 
are  busted,  while  Rod  Jackson  and  Charley 
Black  have  come  home  with  a  snug  two 
thousand  or  so  apiece?" 

“They  played  no  poker.  Rod  told  me,”  said 
Fizzlepate  across  the  table,  looking  scrutiniz- 
ingly  at  his  hand,  which  held  the  pedro. 
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“And  Wilkins  did  play,  eh?”  suggested 
Vanderpoint. 

“Boys,  ni  tell  ye  something  I  caught  onto 
at  Denver,  if  you  won’t  tell.”  And  Wilkins 
lowered  his  hand  to  his  lap  and  dexterously 
slipped  a  card  into  it  from  his  sleeve. 

“Of  course, we’ll  not  tell,”  said  they  in  unison. 

“Well,  I  was  in  a-bucking  the  tiger  one  night 
in  Denver,  when  I  seed  a  feller  who  axed  me  if 
he  hadn’t  obsarved  me  onct  with  Black  and 
Jackson.  I  told  him  I  s’posed  he  had.  ‘Well,’ 
says  he,  ‘  that  Black  chap  got  it  in  the  neck 
bad  t’other  night — dropped  his  wad.’  What  d’j^e 
think  o’  that,  lads?” 

“Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it!”  said  the  land¬ 
lord  emphatically.  “How  does  he  happen  to 
come  home  with  a  couple  of  thousand?  If  he’d 
dropped  a  wad,  he  wouldn’t  have  stopped 
playing,  eh!” 

“Well,  it’s  so,  boys,”  Wilkins  declared. 

“But,  speaking  o’  mining,  it’s  about  like 
going  to  war.  I  was  down  at  Bellevue — you 
know  Fizzlepate — when  the  war  first  broke  out, 
and  I  jined  the  old  Nebraska  First.  That  was 
in  ’6i,  and  Nebraska  hadn’t  thirty  thousand 
souls — probably  not  more  nor  six  or  seven 
thousand  males;  yet,  this  very  state  furnished 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  officers 
and  men,  and  I  was  one  of  the  three  thousand 
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three  hundred  and  seven — one  of  the  First 
Nebraska  Cavalry.  We  organized  in  June  and 
in  July  embarked  for  the  front,  under  Gunnels 
Thayer  and  Livingstone.  We  spent  the  year 
a-skirmishin’  in  Missouri — ” 

"Well — play,  Bill!”  said  Vanderpoint, 

sharply,  watching  the  game  closely.  "You 
will  always  be  busted — you  talk  too  much.  ” 
After  a  few  plays,  Wilkins  went  on  with  his 
story.  When  the  war  broke  out,  and  Sumpter 
had  fallen,  when  Bull  Run  was  a  conspicuous 
disaster,  and  McClelland  was  "tenting  -on  the 
old  camp  ground”  while  patriotic  maids  were 
singing,  "All  quiet  along  the  Potomac;”  when 
the  authorities  at  Washington  were  trying  to 
be  generals  in  the  field  at  long  range,  while 
engaged  in  the  agreeable  duty  of  decapitating 
military  politicians;  when  Old  Abe  wanted 
men — then  there  were  patriots  in  Nebraska,  far 
out  on  the  frontier.  There  was  no  need  for 
the  draft  there,  for  men  who  pioneer  have 
rugged  principles  and  are  not  afraid  of  bullets. 
The  buckskin  Yankee  lads,  whose  only  military 
discipline,  or  knowledge  of  warfare,  consisted 
in  knowing  how  to  drive  a  nail  with  the  old 
flintlock,  marched  (a  straggling  mob  to  be 
sure)  boldly  up  to  the  British  redcoats  at 
Lexington.  No  Von  Moltke  military  machine 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  under  fire.  The 
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best  discipline  is  the  soldier’s  own  manhood. 
So  the  boys  on  the  frontier,  who  were  used  to 
the  hang  of  the  powderhorn,  and  could  drop  a 
buffalo  or  wing  a  teal  duck — were  not  laggards 
about  volunteering,  or  skulkers  in  battle. 

The  old  Nebraska  First  is  an  historic  group 
of  veterans.  Give  us  attention  for  a  moment 
and  we  will  enlarge  Wilkins’  story.  Grant  in 
his  once-celebrated  "Personal  Memoirs"  would 
have  us  think  if  the  bullet  which  whizzed 
through  Tecumseh  Sherman’s  hat  at  Shiloh  had 
been  a  few  inches  lower,  the  battle  about  that 
old  church  between  Owl  Creek  and  Lick  Creek  ‘ 
— which  on  the  memorable  sixth  of  April,  1862, 
constituted  the  key  to  Corinth  and  the  hinge 
of  the  rebellion — would  have  been  an  irretriev¬ 
able  disaster.  Just  what  would  have  happened 
if  Major  Hawkins  had  stopped  to  pick  up  his 
lost  hat,  the  general  does  not  say  in  his  book  : 
but  we  have  the  important  hat  episode.  These 
"ifs"  are  great  words  in  history.  If  General 
Lew  Wallace  (who  praised  the  old  Nebraska 
First)  had  been  just  a  little  mo're  Fabian-like 
in  getting  to  the  front,  and  Buell  had  been  just 
a  little  more  of  a  Grouchy,  Shiloh  might  have 
been  a  Waterloo,  General  Grant  might  not 
have  been  president,  and  General  Badeau  might 
never  have  been  enabled  to  put  so  high  a  price 
upon  his  •  services  as  a  reviewer.  Who  can 
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tell,  indeed,  whether  Ben-Hur  (which  is  as 
great  as  Shiloh,  but  not  much  greater  than 
"The  Genius  of  Galilee)  would  have  been  born. 

"Ifs"  do  allure  us  into  wonderful  conjectures. 
Perhaps  the  battle  of  Shiloh  would  have  been 
won,  if  the  Nebraska  First  had  not  been  there. 
However  that 'may  be,  it  was  there,  and  helped 
win  the  field,  and  was  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  a  historical  band.  It  had  also  been  at 
Ft.  Donaldson  until  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
It  was  at  Corinth.  It  was  at  Cape  Girardeau 
in  ’63,  when  Marmaduke  attacked  and  was 
repulsed.  In  1864  it  was  on  Black  river  cap¬ 
turing  a  squad  of  the  enemy,  and  a  few  days 
later  had  a  three  days^  fight  at  Syracuse 
Mountain,  where  Col.  Freeman’s  squad  was 
routed.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
attacked  in  camp  at  Jacksonport  and  driven 
back  with  loss.  In  the  fall  of  ’64,  it  was 
stationed  at  Omaha,  and  later  went  out  against 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  war,  which  followed. 
In  all,  the  old  Nebraska  First  was  half  a 
decade  under  arms  and  under  fire,  furnishing 
scouts,  and  an  old  guard,  of  as  brave  fellows 
as  ever  handled  musket  and  sabre. 

So  Wilkins’  story  was  long.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  to  boast  of,  to  be  proud  of,  and  he 
enjoyed  his  own  story. 
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Fizzlepate,  with  his  left  hand  in  his  hip 
pocket,  had  to  tell  a  story  : 

“In  ^59  I  was  at  the  West  Point  settlement 
when  three  thousand  Pawnees  came  up  the 
Elkhorn  valley  a  plunderin’  and  a  murderin’. 
I  was  with  Cap’n  Patterson  at  the  Moore  house 
(you  have  heard  of  it,  p’r’aps),  when  the  party 
of  us  decoyed  about  a  dozen  redskins  into  the 
front  room,  while  we  hid  in  the  kitchen  where 
Mrs.  Moore  was  a-gittin’  dinner.  With  a 
whoop  the  redskins  rushed  out  when  they  had 
diskivered  that  we  had  taken  up  a  position  in 
front  of  the  door.  There  was  a  lively 
slaughter,  and  only  three  of  ten  bucks  reached 
their  camp  across  the  Elkhorn.” 

Wilkins  went  Fizzlepate  one  better  in  the 
bid — and  one  better  also  with  another  yarn — 
“Seeing  Injun  yarns  were  a-spinnin’.  ” 

“In  ’62,"  he  began,  “Jim  Bainter  kept  a  store 
at  Spring  Ranche  in  Clay  County.  A  friendly 
Pawnee  informed  him  one  day  that  the  Sioux 
were  attacking  the  ranches  above  and  would 
soon  be  on  ter  him.  So  Bainter  skedaddled 
with  his  folks  to  Pawnee  Ranche,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Spring  Ranche,  when  the  Sioux 
soon  came  down  upon  us.  There  were  four 
men  of  us  and  a  lot  o’  children  inside  the 
pallisade  which  surrounded  the  sod-house. 
The  Injuns  fought  us  for  three  days,  but  we 
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Stood  ’em  off,  the  women  folks  a-helping  us 
sometimes  to  load  our  guns.  We  killed  the 
chief  and  then  away  they  went.  ” 

“You  was  there,  Bill,  of  course,"  said  Fiz- 
zlepate,  winking  at  the  landlord. 

“Um — um — n — no — that  is — ’’ 

“You  mean  you  ought  to  have  been  there, 
Bill,"  said  Vanderpoint. 

Then  Vanderpoint  ventured  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  Bill  was  at  the  Rawhide  in  ’49 — at  the 
old  California  Crossing  of  the  Elkhorn — when 
Rhines  wantonly  shot  the  Pawnee  squaw,  for 
which  dastardly  act  his  party  delivered  him  up 
to  the  Pawnees  to  save  their  own  scalps,  where¬ 
upon  the  Indians  stripped  off  his  clothing, 
bound,  and  then  skinned  him  alive.  His  com¬ 
panions  buried  him  on  the  stream,  which  was 
thenceforth  called  the  Rawhide.  (Which 
circumstance  gave  Professor  O.  C.  Dake  his 
subject  for  a  beautiful  little  poem  in  his  “Ne¬ 
braska  Legends).” 

“N — no,”  Wilkins  admitted;  “I  was  not 
thar.  But  I  was  at  Fremont  in  ’56,  when  the 
few  settlers  were  ordered  off  by  the  Pawnees, 
who  had  a  big  village  on  the  bluffs,  south  of 
the  present  town.  There  were  just  twenty-five 
of  us  whites,  and  what  d’ye  think  we  did? 
We  built  big  bonfires  and  carried  torchlights 
in  processions  until  we  made  them  Pawnees 
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believe  there  war  a  thousand  of  us, and  so  they 
war  sheared  and  didn’t  want  fight." 

"Pshaw,  Bill!"  said  Fizzlepate.  "You  wa’n’t 
there  and  you  know  it." 

"Wall,  anyway,  I  was  out  near  Plum  Creek — 
when  old  Turkey  Leg  made  that  attack." 

"Wall,  I  guess  you  was.  Bill  :  your  old 
woman  said  you  was,"  Fizzlepate  conceded. 

While  this  game  of  pedro  was  in  progress, 
an  incident  worthy  of  attention  as  connected 
with  the  interest  of  this  narrative,  was  agitating 
a  young  man  not  many  miles  from  Elm  Creek. 
Charley  Black  had  sent  a  note  by  Roderick, 
saying  he  would  call  upon  Olivia  the  following 
Sunday ;  then  the  home-returning  miners  had 
separated,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  boon  cotn- 
panionship  and  daily  messing  together. 

But  arriving  home.  Black  found  his  mother 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill ;  she  was  for  several 
days  dangerously  ill,  so  that  Black  was  kept 
at  home,  or  considered  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
stay  home.  So  after  a  week  had  elapsed  he 
sent  another  note  to  Olivia,  saying  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  call  for  several  days. 
Quite  carelessly  he  made  his  note  short  and 
gave  no  reason  for  his  delay. 

Roderick  had  delivered  the  first  note.  Olivia 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  the  story 
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of  the  Jackson-Black  adventures  in  the  west, 
but,  Roderick  was  ^n  uncommunicative  young 
man,  and  so  talked  rather  of  future  business 
prospects  than  of  past  achievements.  Two 
days  later  he  went  east  to  buy  a  stock  of  hard¬ 
ware. 

In  the  meantime,  Wilkins  had  been  com¬ 
municative,  and,  "as  a  dead  secret  you  know," 
had  told  more  persons  at  Elm  Creek  than  the 
pedro  con  fraternity  what  he  had  "heerd"  of 
Black  bucking  the  tiger  and  dropping  a  wad. 
Charley  heard  it  and  told  Olivia. 

So  when  Olivia  had  received  the  second 
short  note  from  Black,  she  replied  somewhat 
tersely.  This  was  the  note  Black  was  reading 
at  home,  while  the  story  of  his  misdemeanor 
was  being  rehashed  at  the  Elm  Creek  bar. 

"Your  two  notes  received.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  you,  whenever  you  choose  to 
call  upon  us. " 

:  This  was  begun  with,  "Mr.  Charles  Black,” 
and  ended  with,  "Yours  very  truly,  Olivia 
Jackson.”  It  was  legible  and  short,  yet 
Charley  Black  was  a  long  time  reading  it.  The 
thing  puzzled  him,  and  at  last  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  it  was  decidedly  cool.  He  put  it  on 
the  table  before  him  and  then  rubbed  his  fore¬ 
head  slowly.  He  mused  :  "Can  it  be  possible 
that  what  mother  was  joking  with  me  about 
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to-day  is  true — that  Olivia  has  found  another 
beau?  No,  her  letters  have  all  along  been  the 
dearest,  kindest  letters — she  can  not  possibly 
have  fallen  in  love  with  some  one  while  she 
was  away  at  school — some  one  she  thinks  more 
of  than  she  does  of  me?  No,  it  can’t  be.” 

Then  he  looked  again  at  the  note  and 
thought :  “This  is  strange  ;  mother  must  have 
been  in  earnest.”  He  passed  a  sleepless  night 
and  thought  of  all  sorts  of  wild  things.  He 
would  go  back  to  the  mines ;  he  would  go  with¬ 
out  even  calling  upon  Olivia ;  she  was  a  traitor 
and  had  been  false  to  him. 

But  the  next  morning  he  decided  that  he 
would  call — just  a  moment.  He  would  show 
her  that  he  was  not  squelched,  he  would  tell 
her  that  he  had  decided  to  locate  permanently 
in  Idaho  and  would  start  thither  in  a  few  days. 
He  would  say  all  this  with  the  utmost  sang¬ 
froid ;  she  should  not  see  that  he  cared  one 
iota — so  she  shouldn’t.  He  would  not  be  the 
least  bit  agitated. 

In  the  meantime  the  story  of  Black’s  gamb¬ 
ling  experience  was  spreading  and  Olivia  was 
in  her  room  crying.  She  too  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  She  was  musing :  ‘T’ll  go 
back  to  school;  I’ll  give  Mr.  James  Flipperty, 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  some  encourage¬ 
ment  now.  I’ll  drown  my  cares  in  the  study 
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of  Horace  Mann  and  David  Perkjms  Page ;  Pll 
carry  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  Normal 
school;  Pll  marry  Mr.  Flipperty — I  know  he’ll 
ask  me,  if  I  give  him  an  opportunity.  Yes; 
Mr.  Charley  Black,  when  you  call  you  shall 
see  that  I  don’t  care  a  fig,  or  a  date,  or  a 
bananna-peel,  what  becomes  of  a  gambler  like 
you — ”  And  she  sat  bolt  upright  for  a  while, 
then  changed  her  dress. 

Roderick  came  home  at  noon,  having  bought 
his  stock  of  hardware.  Charley  was  not  long 
in  asking  about  Black’s  keno  experience. 

“It’s  one  of  Wilkins’  infernal  lies,”  was  all 
Roderick  had  to  say.  Charley  was  not  very 
sure  as  to  the  weight  of  Roderick’s  testimony, 
or  the  extent  of  Wilkins’  lie,  as  this  was  no 
very  full  explanation.  But  he  told  Olivia,  and 
Olivia  believed  her  brother  against  all  the 
world.  Charley  had  also  heard  incidentally  that 
Mrs.  Black  was,  or  had  been,  dangerously  sick 
of  a  fever.  This  was  in  like  manner  communi¬ 
cated  to  Olivia,  who  now  felt  that  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  extended  between  the  Jackson 
and  Black  estates,  so  impatient  was  she  to  see 
a  certain  young  man. 

When  Charley  came,  with  a  very  stiff  bone 
in  his  back  and  an  air  of  nonchalance  (wrap¬ 
ping  him  like  a  wet  blanket),  in  his  walk  and 
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look,  even  in  the  parting  of  his  dark  hair,  ^ 
Olivia  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  : —  1 

“Charley,  Charley!  won’t  you  thrash  that 
Bill  Wilkins?  It  wouldn’t  be  very  wicked  to  3 
pound  him,  and  you’ve  been  in  the  mines  3'ou 
know.”  And  then  she  smiled  and  then  pretty 
nearly  cried.  “But  you  ought  to  have  said 
Mrs.  Black  was  sick;  how  should  I  know  it? 

And  then  Roderick  went  away,  you  know,  so 
I  couldn’t  find  out  from  him — and — and — " 

Black’s. stiffness  of  backbone  had  relaxed  and 
his  air  of  lofty  haughtiness  had  melted  like  • 
wax.  He  was  not  quite  sure,  however,  what 
all  this  tornado  of  words  from  Olivia  meant. 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly  and  stammered  : 
“Wilkins! — what  about  Wilkins?” 

“Why,  he — he — said  you  had  bucked  the 
tiger  and.  dropped  a  wad — lost  all  your  money, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  you  know.  And,  it 
was  all  a  lie — Rod  says  so.  ” 

Black  started,  hemmed  a  little,  then  replied  : 

“And  you  give  me  leave  to  thrash  him,  eh?” 

“Yes — nC) — well,  let  him  off  this  time;  but, 
have  a  chair.  Dear  me,  how’s  Mrs.  Black?  I 
forgot  to  ask  :  I  must  go  see  her.  ” 

“Mother’s  better — one  of  her  old  attacks.” 

So  they  talked  until  supper-time. 

Later,  Roderick  and  Charley  might  have 
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been  observed  talking  together  in  a  private 
way  at  the  barn. 

“How  did  Wilkins  get  hold  of  that?"  said 
Charley  at  last. 

“Give  it  up!  wonder  why  he  didn’t  find  out 
about  me,  too?”  said  Roderick. 

“Tell  you  what,  Rod,  that  fifty  dollars  apiece 
we  lost  was  a  lesson  to  us.  If  we  had  won,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  try  again.  But, 
shall  we  let  the  cat  out?  I  suppose  I  should 
tell  Olivia?" 

“Oh,  I  fixed  it ;  but  then  you  can  tell  it,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  nobody  will  be¬ 
lieve  Bill — not’even  Vanderpoint  and  Fizzle- 
pate  will  believe  it ;  so  we  may  as  well  hold 
our  tongues." 

“But,  I  think  I  must  tell  Olivia.” 


XVII. 


There  was  the  first  annual  gathering  of  old 
settlers  for  a  picnic  this  year,  and  all  the  old 
fish  of  the  first  water  were  on  hand.  A  big 
crowd  gathered  in  the  grove  back  of  the  Elm 
Creek  schoolhouse,  and  everybody  and  every¬ 
body’s  children  were  happy  as  squirrels. 
Settlers  came  in  heavy  wagons,  usually  with 
several  towheads  peering  over  the  high  boxes. 
Several  carriages  drove  out  from  Smithtown, 
carrying,  in  the  main,  politicians  and  their 
families  and  would-be  politicians  with  their 
families.  All  our  Elm  Creek  friends  were 
early  on  the  ground. 

Vanderpoint,  Fizzlepate,  Wilkins  and  the 
rest,  were  gathered  under  an  elm  tree,  rehash¬ 
ing  old  yarns. 

"That  storm  in  March  a  year  or  two  ago  was 
a  whooper,  ”  remarked  Vanderpoint,  wiping  a 
tobacco  rivulet  from  his  linen  duster.  "I  was 
caught  in  Fremont.  I  had  left  my  waggin 
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on  this  side,  fur  in  them  days  they  had  a  big 
windlass  and  rope  on  the  hill  this  side  to 
wind  up  and  let  down  waggins.  Jack  Lee 
used  to  run  a  ferry-boat  across  the  Platte.  To 
be  windlassed  down  and  back  and  ferried  cost 
a  bit,  so  I  hoofed  it  across.  A  dilapidated  old 
scow  Jack’s  craft  was,  with  a  dilapidated  old 
engine.  Sometimes  the  thing  run  and  some¬ 
times  it  didn’t ;  half  the  time  ’twas  stuck  on  a 
sandbar.  It  was  stuck  that  time  and  I  didn’t 
cross.  The  storm  came  on  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  couldn’t  see  not  ten  rods — couldn’t  see  me 
own  feet.  I  tried  to  git  somewhar  and  started. 
I  landed  in  a  bunch  of  tepees ;  a  lot  of  Oma- 
has  war  camping  in  the  timber.  I  staid  with 
’em  till  the  storm  abated.  For  supper  we  had 
dog ;  for  breakfast  we  had  mushrat ;  for  dinner 
we  had  the  refuse  of  a  butcher’s  back  yard. 
My  appetite  wa’n’t  very  good  I  kin  tell  y’.  ” 
Said  Fizzlepate  :  "I  reckelect  one  of  them 
storms  when  I  lived  at  Bellevue  long  before 
the  war — before  1  moved  to  Elm  Creek.  You 
rekelect.  Bill,  about  when  that  was?  Wall, 
we  was  blockaded  thar.  Them  war  the  days 
when  Nebraska  depended  on  the  steamboats 
which  navigated  way  up  ’bove  Yankton,  I 
dunno  but  clar  into  Montany.  Bellevue,  5^ou 
rekelect,  was  an  old  town  ;  old  Pete  Sarpy  had 
his  tradin’  post  and  squaws  thar  fust,  then  the 
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Presbyterians  liad  an  old  mission  skule  thar. 
All  the  old  statesmen  and  big  fellers  lived 
thar  in  them  days.  Now-a-days  Bellevue  is  a 
tumble-down,  gone-to-rack  place  with  onok- 
kepied  houses,  vacant  lots,  and  a  grave-yard 
where  trees  grow  as  thick  as  they  do  in  this 
’ere  grove.  Omehay  started  and  them  Presbe- 
terians  wouldn’t  do  nary  a  thing  fur  the  town, 
so  that  Omehay  got  the  bulge  on  ’em  and  soon 
cooked  Bellevue’s  goose.  Then  the  big  fellers 
all  emegrated  to  Omehay.  Them  wus  hard 
times,  I  kin  tell  ye.  There  warn’t  any  money 
in  the  kintry.  Banks  issued  the’r  own  shin- 
plasters  and  nobody’d  take  a  bill  ’thout  findin’ 
out  fust  if  the  bank  what  give  it  was  still  in 
exeestence.  All  the  banks  busted  but  a  couple, 
and  the  bankers  skinned  out  fer  the  states. 
Int’rest  w^as  legal  at  forty  parcint.,  but  nobody 
had  anything  to  lend.  The  Clarkes  had  a  store 
at  Bellevue  and  they  went  it  on  the  no  tick 
basis  :  consekently  they  made  money  while  the 
tick  fellers  all  busted.  Neighbors  borrored  of 
each  other,  when  there  was  anything  to  horror. 
Purty  soon  thar  wa’n’t  anything  to  horror,  and 
then  people  wus  a-starvin’.  A  feller  by  the 
name  of  Key  lived  over’n  that  kintry;  he  had 
corn,  but  he  didn’t  have  as  much  as  Faryo,  so 
that  he  didn’t  supply  the  kintry.  What  he  did 
lend  he  never  got  back,  so  he  says.  I  tell  ye 
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them  wus  tough  times.  If  a  feller  got  one  of 
Uncle  Samul’s  homesteads,  ten  to  one  if  the 
claim-club  didn’t  hist  him  off  at  the  pint  of 
shootin’-irons,and  squat  some  feller  on  it.  One 
poor  cuss  with  a  big  family  had  built  a  shanty. 
Twenty  or  thirty  claim-club  fellers  hitched 
oxen  to  the  shanty  and  hauled  it  off,  women, 
kids  and  all.  The  feller  was  goin’  to  shoot, 
but  they  pounced  on  him  and  tuk  his  shootin’- 
irons  away  from  him.  Them  wus  tough  times. 

“The  principal  okk’epation  at  Bellevue  fur  a 
while  was  choppin’  wood.  Arter  the  big  storm 
(of  which  I  am  speakin’)  had  subsided,  roads 
had  to  be  opened  to  git  the  wood  out.  We 
had  to  shovel  through  banks  twenty  feet  high — " 

Fizzlepate  stooped  down  to  cut  a  fresh 
sprout  and  dump  a  load  of  tobacco,  when  * 
another  old  fish  of  the  first  water  was  reminded 
of  a  buffalo  story. 

“We  crossed  the  plains  when  the  gold  fever 
was  ragin’.  We  went  with  a  caravan  of  bull 
teams,  a-haulin’  corn.  There  were  twenty 
teams  of  us  together.  You  ’member  them  old 
outfits.  Bill?  The  big  waggins,  the  long 
string  of  bulls,  the  bull  whips,  with  their  long 
lashes  and  short  handles,  the  bull-whackers 
a-hollerin’  and  a-snappin’  the’r  whips,  eh? 
Corn  had  to  be  hauled  ’cross  the  plains  to 
supply  Denver;  we  alius  got  a  good  price  out 
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there,  and  lots  of  fellers  got  rich  a-haulin’  corn. 
(I  might,  but  I  didn’t).  I  tell  y’  thar  war  a 
pile  of  corn  hauled  over  that  old  road — that 
accounts  fur  thar  bein’  five  or  six  tracks  runnin’ 
along  together  wharever  you  see  the  old  road. 
The  Mormons  didn’t  make  all  that  track  when 
they  went  to  Utah.  Wall,  when  we  got  out 
purty  near  to  Ogalalla  "we  struck  a  herd  of 
buffaloes.  ^They  war  so  thick  we  couldn’t  drive 
through.  They  was  in  the  road  ahead  of  us, 
behind  us,  all  around  us — like  the  cannon  round 
the  light  brigade,  Tennyson  speaks  about — a 
snortin’  and  a  bellowin’,  and  we  wus  terribly 
skeered  and  afraid  to  shoot  fur  fear  they  would 
charge  on  us.  We  had  to  stop  and  wait  till 
they  choosed  to  git  out  the  way.  They  hadn’t 
bin  hunted  so  much  then  and  warn’t  so  skerr3\ 
A  few  years  arter,  I  went  down  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Fork  with  some  fellers  a-huntin’,  and  we 
had  to  creep  up  on  ’em  agin  the  wind,  and 
even  then  we  could  hardly  git  a  crack  at  ’em 
with  our  Winchesters.  Them  wus  glorious 
days!  If  I  hadn’t  hunted  and  galavanted  about 
so  much  in  them  days,  and  had  stuck  to  corn 
haulin’,  I  might  have  been  rich  now.  Why, 
I  cleared  a  thousand  dollars  clean  cash  on  that 
cargo  to  Denver!” 

Another  old  settler,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  a  stick  he  had  pointed  for  a  tooth- 
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pick  in  his  mouth,  was  here  reminded  of  a  cat- 
fisli  he  had  caught  in  the  Platte  up  near  where 
Columbus  now  stands.  The  cat  weighed  forty 
pounds. 

“Coming  back  next  fall,  we  got  froze  up  at 
Kearney.  The  whole  of  Nebraeka  had  been 
l)urnt  over,  and,  a  sleet  storm  coming  on,  the 
prairie  was  like  a  vast  frozen  lake.  Me  and 
Bob  Fibber  went  to  work  at  Kearney,  and 
constructed  a  land  ship.  We  mounted  a  plat¬ 
form  on  two  runners,  put  up  a  mast  and  a  big 
sail,  got  a  couple  pike-poles,  and  started.  We 
went  to  Omaha  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
for  the  wind  was  at  our  backs  all  the  way.” 

“’Pears  to  me  Pve  read  something  of  that 
kind  in  Jules  Verne’s  ‘Tour  of  the  world  in 
eighty  daj^s,’”  said  Black,  who  had  come  up 
and  was  listening  to  this  last. 

“Wall,  yees:  I  told  it  to  Jules  meself. ” 

Black  laughed  at  this,  with  his  eyes  in 
another  direction.  Olivia,  in  a  well-starched 
calico  dress,  was  chucking  numerous  boys  and 
misses  under  the  chin  and  smiling  down  at 
them  when  they  called  her  “teacher.”  Black 
sauntered  out  that  way,  and  Wilkins  winked  at 
Vanderpoint. 

A  baldheaded  pettifogger  from  Smithtowri^ 
who  might  sometime  consent  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  onerous  duties  of  a  probate  judge,  ad- 
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dressed  the  assembly,  and  was  duly  cheered  for 
his  effort.  A  schoolma’am  recited  a  selection 
from  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  then  a 
farmer  lad  read  an  original  poem,  which  was 
not  so  bad.  Here  it  is: 

THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  PIONEER. 

When  the  frost  was  on  the  corn 
And  the  blush  was  on  the  squashes, 

When  the  first  red  streaks  of  morn 
Waked  the  inedder-lark  and  thrushes, 

Then  I  hitched  old  Sam  an’  Joe, 

Stuck  the  old  plow  in  the  furrer. 

Then  I  slapped  the  lines  for  go 
An’  the  plow  began  to  burrer. 

Round  and  round  the  field  I  went. 

Scaring  birds  and  scaring  gophers. 

Struck  a  polecat — whew,  the  scent  I — 

Turned  up  toads — the  lazy  loafers — 

Scared  the  badgers,  plowed  up  snakes, 

’Molished  ant-hills  an’  the’r  workers. 

All  the  bug  world  gave  the  shakes. 

Drowned  with  dirt-waves,  stubble  larkers. 

Through  the  scorchin’  heat  o’  day. 

Through  the  hot  wind  straight  from  Kansas, 

Jerked  the  plow  and  sharped  the  lay, 

Bared  the  breast  o’  this  old  Mundus. 

Jaded  Sam  an’  spavined  Joe, 

Pulled  and  staggered,  sweat  and  panted; 

Galled  the’r  shoulders,  heads  bent  low. 

Tugged  they  on  the’r  traces  slanted; 

^  Switched  with  tails  the  brutal  flies. 

Kicked  them  from  the’r  bellies  under, — 

Not  a  cloud  in  burnin’  skies, 

’Cept  a  bunched  up  cloud  o’  thunder, — 
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Tuk  the’r  corn  an’  drink  at  noon, 

Nipped  the  brown  grass  from  the  pra’rie* 

Only  an  hour  I  then,  so  soon. 

Round  and  round  without  a  vary. 

Barefoot  I,  with  pants  rolled  up. 

Tied  a  strap  about  my  middle; 

In  that  ’ere  fourteen-inch  rut. 

Thought  I  out  my  futur’s  riddle. 

Not  o'  twelve’  cent  corn,  thought  I, 

Not  o’  homestead,  dug-out,  fuel; 

Not  o’  crop  o’  oats  or  rye. 

Not  o’ johnnycake  or  gruel. 

Thought  I  o’  my  blue-eyed  Kate, 

Thought  I  o’  my  futur’  mansion; 

Thought  how  happy  with  my  mate, 

Thought  o’  wealth  and  carriage  han’some. 

Thought  o’  travelin’  by  an’  by. 

Thought  o’  books  an’  plenty  pictur’s; 

Thought  I’d  surely  play  ’er  high, 

Go  to  theaters  and  lectur’s. 

When  I’d  thought  it  out.  I’d  say, — 

“Git  up  Josuf  I  gee  up  Samu’1 1 

Make  it,  will  I,  from  this  clay. 

Make  it  by  this  labor  manu’l.’’ 

Day  by  day  I  plodded  on  ; 

Plowed  my  fields  an’  shucked  my  sod-corn. 

Never  saw  the  w'ork  quite  done, — 

“Bached”  I,  whistled  I,  thought  forlorn. 

Washed  the  dishes,  mended  coat, 

List’nin’  to  the  rain  a  patt’rin’; 

Hummed  a  tune  without  a  note, 

Thinkin’  all  the  time  o’  Cath’rin’. 

’Hoppers  came  an’  tuk  my  corn, — 

Up  a  flume  went  all  my  barley, — 

Millions  more  next  spring  were  born. 

Swept  the  earth  before  ’em  fairly. 
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Kate  an’  I  got  mar’ed  then, 

Arter  two  long  years  o’  waitin’; 

Then  children,  then  measles,  an’ 
Everything  goin’  that’s  catchin’. 

Hailed  my  crops  were  twice  or  thrice. 
Drouth  tuk  ’taters,  corn  and  wheat,  an’ 

All  my  vines  e’t  up  by  lice. 

Out  o’  hogs  by  cholera  beaten. 

Little  Jane  tuk  sick  an’  died; 

Funeral  gran’  was  never  given; 

Up  to  futur’  worlds  she  hied. 

In  a  calicar  dress  to  heaven. 

We  voted  bonds  for  railroad. 

We  mor’gaged  the  farm  for  buil’in’; 

Then  when  our  corn  was  hail-hoed, 

We  mor’gaged  for  int’rest  fillin’. 

So  the  days  have  sped  on  wings. 

Taxes,  tariffs,  freights  a-boostin’; 

Int’rest  takin’  all  our  things — 

An  old  ’chin’ry  hens  a  roostin’. 

Hard  I’ve  worked  for  man’  a  year. 

Sweet  an’  grubbed  an’  toiled  for  clothin’; 

Not  a  penny  richer  here, 

Than  when  first  I  went  a  courtin’. 


At  the  close  of  the  reading,  Bill  Wilkins 
haw-hawed,  Jenkins  whistled  a  measure  of 
‘‘Marching  through  Georgia/’  Vanderpoint 
started  another  tobacco  rivulet.  Fizzlepate 
elevated  his  boots  over  a  big  box,  old  Abra¬ 
ham  smiled.  Black  slapped  his  hands,  then 
tried  to  talk  with  Olivia  Jackson;  but  she  per¬ 
sisted  in  giving  her  attention  to  the  children, 
and  when  Charley  sat  down  quite  near  her  she 
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had  occasion  to  consult  a  neighbor  woman. 
(Old  Abraham  was  in  the  vicinity).  The 
preacher  came  next  with  a  poem. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  PIONEER. 

When  the  winds  blow,  blow, 

Round  the  house  so,  so, 

I  toast  my  feet  by  the  baseburner  ; 

I  let  the  hired  man 
Feed  the  stock  at  the  barn 
While  I  read  the  Alliance  Murmur. 

With  money  in  the  bank. 

With  cattle  on  a  ranche. 

With  two  sections  of  land  for  renters; 

With  the  office  of  ’squire 
And  president  of  fair  ; — 

I’m  one  of  the  old  residenters. 

I  started  with  two  mules, 

I  traded  with  the  fools; 

I’m  director  of  Smithtown  Bank, 

I  always  feed  my  corn 
To  cattle  I  dehorn; — 

And  never  take  advice  from  a  crank. 

I’m  master  of  the  grange. 

I’m  in  for  ev’ry  change 
That  will  benefit  farming  classes. 

I  go  to  conventions, 

I  make  nominations. 

I’m  an  anti-monop  (with  passes). 

I  go  to  legislate. 

And  in  every  State 
Convention,  I’m  always  a  member: 

I’m  for  cheaper  freight  rates, 

I’m  a  low  tariff  states- 
Man,  and  want  much  more  legal  tender. 
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The  old  settlers’  picnic  broke  up,  neighbors 
tarrying  with  many  expressions  of,  “Come  and 
see  us  ;  “Drive  over  sometime  “Aint  ye  never 
cornin’  to  our  place?”  “Now  mind,  it’s  your 
turn;”  “Hope  we’ll  continue  to  have  good 
weather;”  and,  “Guess  the  oats’ll  be  good.” — . 
But  wagons  were  in  readiness  and  the  com¬ 
pany  dispersed,  with  empty  baskets  and  re¬ 
freshed  memories. 


XVIII. 


A  few  weeks  after  the  old  settlers^  picnic, 
one  night  in  the  smoke-begrimed  office  of  the 
Elm  Creek  hotel,  or  private  saloon,  Wilkins, 
Fizzlepate,  Vanderpoint  and  the  landlord  were 
playing  euchre.  Wilkins  and  Fizzlepate  were 
matched  against  Vanderpoint  and  the  landlord, 
and  had  just  chalked  down  a  game. 

“That  down-east  chap  here  t’other  day 
a-lookin’  land  had  some  queer  Injun  notions  in 
his  head,”  suggested  Wilkins,  adjusting  his 
cards  and  smiling  at  his  big  right  bower.  “He 
seemed  to  think  this  government  beholden  to 
the  redskins  and  that  they  have  been  felinusly 
robbed.  I  told  him  there  warn’t  ten  thousand 
Injuns  in  Nebraska  and  forty-five  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  prairie  they  have 
been  roamin’  over.  What  has  the  government 
done?  There’s  the  Omahas,  what  used  to  wor¬ 
ship  a  sacred  shell  in  a  sort  of  temple,  and 
cultivated  corn, beans  and  melons,  and  wouldn’t 
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let  a  brave  ever  speak  to  his  father-in-law  or 
mother-in-law.  There  were  about  a  thousand 
on  ’em  all  told,  and  they  got  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  best  lands 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  by  the  treaty  of  ’54.  Not 
much  robbery  that!  Then  there  war  about 
four  or  five  thousand  of  the  Pawnees.  In  ’57 
they  received  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  (two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand, 
I  think)  on  the  Loup  Fork.  They  have  since 
been  moved  to  Injun  Territory.  They  get  an  an- 
nity  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  a  big 
appropriation  for  farming  and  eddikation ; 
most  of  which,  I  s’pose,  goes  fer  whisky  and 
terbacker.  I’d  like  mighty  well  to  be  one  of 
the  five  thousand.  Less  than  a  thousand  Otoes 
got  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  In  ’79,  about  eight 
hundred  Santee  Sioux(Si-oxes,  that  feller  called 
’em)  got  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
acres,  more  or  less,  on  the  Niobrara.  The 
Winnebagoes  got  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  acres  for  their  two  thousand  people. 
The  Poncas  got  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  their  lands,  and  in  ’65  were 
given  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
acres  of  good  bottom  lands  on  the  Niobrara. 
Two  or  three  hundred  lowas  and  Sacs  and 
Foxes  got  thirty-two  thousand  acres;  the  Sacs 
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and  Foxes  have  an  annity  of  over  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Oh,  I  have  it  all  at  me  tongue’s  end  ! 
Them  eastern  fellers  are  too  sentimental.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  government  has  done  a 
purty  good  thing  for  them  ten  thousand  Injuns 
— even  if  the  agents  do  steal  a  little.  We  give 
’em  good  lands  and  then  feed  ’em.  I  don’t 
believe  in  givin’  the  redskins  the  ’arth — 
particularly  as  half  of  every  tribe  now  is  half- 
breeds.  S’pose  we  did  steal  some  from  ’em 
from  time  to  time — they  haint  been  robbed.” 

"Oh,  play,  Bill,  and  cheese  yer  racket!” 
said  Fizzlepate  impatiently. 

"Wall,  the  bower  takes  the  ace;  the  trick’s 
ours,  eh?” 

"But,  Bill,”  remarked  the  landlord,  "they 
tell  it  that  out  in  Californey  the  varmints  have 
bin  used  scandalously  by  the  agents  and  settlers, 
and  even  by  the  government.  ” 

“Maybe  in  that  kintry  :  I  dunno  about  that. 
But  in  Nebraska,  I  maintain  the  redskins  has 
got  mor’n  they  desarve.  Derned  if  I  don’t  wish 
I’s  a  half-breed  myself.” 

“I  found  the  Sioux  on  the  Niobrara  a  blood¬ 
thirsty,  ugly-looking  set,”  said  Vanderpoint. 
"Between  the  horse-thieves  and  the  Indians 
the  settlers  up  there  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  lawsuit  I  tried  for 
some  fellers  when  I  was  up  there?  “(Of  course 
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he  had. )  “A  young  chap  had  taken  up  a  claim 
and  then  went  away  to  work.  He  was  gone  a 
long  time  and  my  client  jumped  his  homestead 
and  moved  into  his  dug-out.  The  next  winter 
the  young  chap  came  back  and  raised  a  big  row. 
He  organized  his  neighbors  and  about  twenty 
on  ’em  went  one  night  and  moved  the  feller 
(my  client)  out  of  doors, and  compelled  him  at 
the  muzzles  of  shootin’-irons  to  stay  out.  His 
family  nearly  froze  plumb  to  death.  Well,  he 
(my  client)  went  to  the  nighest  town  and  had 
the  whole  outfit  arrested.  I  prosecuted,  and 
three  other  lawyers  defended.  There  were 
twenty-two  prisoners  and  twenty-five'witnesses. 
It  took  us  three  days  to  try  that  ’erd  case.  The 
jidge  was  on  my  side,  and  he  and  one  of  the 
opposing  counsel  nearly  had  a  knockdown. 
The  lawyer  offered  to  lick  the  jidge  if  he 
would  come  out  and  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
offered  to  hold  coats.  Did  I  win  the  case? 
Did  I  git  them  fellers  convicted?  Hardly.  I 
was  given  until  next  train  after  the  trial  to  git 
out  of  town.  And  I  got.” 

‘‘Well,  then,  you’ve  tried  a  lawsuit,  Van,” 
remarked  the  landlord,  as  he  took  a  trick. 
‘‘Keep  a  stiddyin’  and  you’ll  git  thar  yit.  ” 

‘‘You’ve  heerd,  boys,  of  the  weddin’?”  put 
in  Fizzlepate  at  this  juncture. 

‘‘Oh,  yes.  Old  Abe’s  darter,”  said  Vander- 
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'point.  "Folks  has  expected  that  these  months 
and  months.  Nice  gal,  too,  but  there  aint 
much  of  her, — won’t  weigh  much  over  ninety 
pounds.  ’’ 

"Play,  Van!" 

"Weddin’  ’s  t’night, "  continued  Vanderpoint, 
watching  a  king  go  over  his  queen.  "  S’pect 
there’s  music  an’  dancin’  an’  the  fat  calf  by 
this  time  at  old  Abe’s.  Wonder  what  became 
of  that  Smithtown  lawyer,  what  used*  to  spark 
the  gal?  The  feller  what  didn’t  win  Bill 
Williams’  lawsuit?" 

"Guess  she’d  a  starved  out  if  she’d  a  tuk 
him,"  remarked  Wilkins. 

"Speakin’  o’  starvin’  out,  men,  that  reminds 
me,"  said  Fizzlepate:  "In  the  ’arly  days  afore 
the  settlement,  when  Pete  Sarpy  had  the 
kintry  all  to  hisself — I  think  it  war  about 
’50 — a  feller  named  Carpenter,  a  newspaper 
chap,  stopped  with  the  old  cunnel  at  his 
tradin’  post  in  Bellevue.  The  redskins 
war  a  liftin’  scalps,  but  they  never  tiched 
the  old  cunnel  !  Cunnel  Peter  A.  Sarpy 
was  a  Frenchman  and  knowd  how  to  git  along 
with  the  rascals.  He  heered  the  Pawnees  war 
a-comin,  and  he  knowd  if  ever  they  sot  eyes 
on  Carpenter,  that  he  was  a  gone  duck.  So^ 
he  put  the  young  chap  in  the  loft  where  he 
kept  his  furs,  and  locked,  him  in.  Then  there 
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war  a  big  powwow,  and  old  Pete  and  all  the 
painted  bucks  got  on  a  big  three  days’  toot. 
They  powwowed  and  drunk  whisky  and  the 
old  cunnel  forgot  all  about  the  young  feller. 

“It  was  purty  tough.  There  wa’n’t  any 
windows  rt’r  doors  to  the  loft,  ’cept  the  one  old 
Pete  had  locked.  There  wa’n’t  any  grub  up 
thar,  not  even  a  rat  ter  kill.  There  wa’n’t 
nothin’  t’  drink,  not  even  Missouri  river  water. 
Consekently,  the  reporter  had  a  dickens  of 
a  time  of  it.  Afore  old  Pete  got  sober  enough 
to  let  him  out,  his  ribs  were  a-rakin’  his  back¬ 
bone,  he  was  that  gant.” 

"That  must  have  been  about  the  time  the 
Mormons  emegrated,”  said  Vanderpoint. 

“That  was  in  ’53,“  Wilkins  maintained,  hold¬ 
ing  his  cards  close  to  his  eyes. 

“They  made  the  settlement  at  Florence  above 
Omaha  in  the  winter  of  ’45.  Je-hu,  but  this 
must  have  been  a  bleak  kintry  then !  They 
broke  up  and  cultivated  the  old  Mormon  field 
in  the  spring.  Then  the  government  agent 
ordered  ’em  to  git  and  the  next  year  they  went 
to  whar  Council  Bluffs  now  stands.  They 
called  it  Kanesville.  The  name  war  changed 
to  Council  Bluffs,  some  years  arter — I  think 
in  ’53,  maybe.  Wall,  in  the  spring  of  ’47  (I 
think  it  war  ’47)  they  sent  a  big  delegation  of 
a  hundred  odd  waggins  to  Salt  Lake  under 
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Brigham  Young,  and  started  the  place.  -’Twa’n’t 
till  summers  ’bout  ’53  though,  that  the  outfit 
emegrated  from  the  Bluffs.  They  crossed  the 
plains  with  their  cow-trains  and  handcarts,  and 
left  a  big  track  behind  ’em.” 

“It  must  a  bin  seven  or  eight  years  arter  that 
when  Ed.  Creighton  built  his  telegraph  t’  Salt 
Lake?”  Fizzlepate  mused,  half  to  himself. 

“It  was  before  the  Indian  war — only  a  few 
years  ago,”  said  Vanderpoint. 

“You  remember  the  time  of  the  Indian  war, 
what  a  big  scare  they  had  at  Omahay  over 
Quantrell’s  band,  what  they  expected  would 
attack?” — and  Fizzlepate  held  a  big  ace  over 
his  head  and  brought  it  down  upon  a  trick 
with  a  mighty  swoop.  “Quantrell,  the  mur^ 
derin’  rascal,  had  teetotally  used  up  Lawrence 
down  in  Kansas,  and  they  thought  Omahay 
was  a  goner.  They  made  military  preparations 
for  a  reg’lar  siege,  but  the  thing  was  all  a  hoax. 
Quantrell  didn’t  come.” 

“Bill  was  there  about  that  time?”  suggested 
the  landlord.  1 

“Y’-bet-y’, ”  answered  Wilkins  promptly.  “I 
war  thar.  The  people  war  mighty  skeered.  ” 

“You  didn’t  belong  to  the  First  Niberaska 
Calvary  f’r  nuthin’,  did  y’  Bill?”  said  Fizzle¬ 
pate. 

“No-sir-ee  !  I  didn’t  sarve  five  years  with  the 
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Curtis  Horse  and  them  Pawnee  and  Omahay 
scouts,  f’r  nuthin’.  Pve  smelt  powder  from 
Donaldson  to  Jacksonport.  We  got  licked  at 
Jacksonport — did  I  ever  tell  y’?” 

“Play,  Bill!’’  growled  his  partner. 

“Yes,  we  got  done  up  in  good  shape,’’  con¬ 
tinued  Wilkins.  “But  we  licked  Freeman  at 
Sycamore  Mountain,  and  captured  the  Johnnies 
on  Black  river,  and  worsted  Marmaduke  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  and — ’’ . 

“Bill,  play,  or  git  out  of  the  game  !’’  snapped 
his  partner.  Bill  played. 

^‘Kerect!’’  said  Fizzlepate  and  raked  in  the 
trick. 

“And  we  take  the  next,’’  said  Vanderpoint 
laying  down  a  king. 

“No  y’  don’t!’’  j^elled  Wilkins.  “Here’s  an 
ace  !  ’’ 

“Bill’s  got  the  aces  hoodooed,’’  said  the 
landlord  “He  draws  em’  like  a  magnet. 
What  d’  y’  show  y’r  king  for.  Van?’’ 

“He’d  a  tuk  it  anyhow, ’’  Vanderpoint  whistled 
through  his  half-shut  teeth.  “I  cum  through 
here  ’bout  the  time  Captain  Donovan,  with 
Wallingford  and  Forest,  laid  out  Lincoln  on 
the  Salt-basin,’’  said  Fizzlepate.  "’Twar  called 
Lancaster  then.  (It’s  Lincoln  now  that 
Butler,  Kennard  and  Gillespie  have  made  a 
capital  of  it).  Wall,  as  I  was  about  to  say;  I 
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cum  through  here  then,  way  back  in  ’59,  and 
leetle  did  I  think  Pd  be  here  at  this  time  by 
the  bend  of  this  ’ere  creek,  a-playin’  euchre 
with  sich  gol-darned  shysters  as  these — ” 

“That  card  cum  outer  y’r  sleeve,  Van!” 
thundered  Wilkins. 

“Prove  it  C’ 

“I  saw  it ! ” 

“That’s  no  good  proof,  as  y’  can’t  see  the 
spots  on  y’r  own  keards.  ” 

“I  seed  it,  too!”  Fizzlepate  maintained. 
“We’ll  give  ’em  the  rubber.  Van,’’  said  the 
landlord.  “It’s  our  treat.’’ 


XIX. 


While  at  one  house  in  Elm  Creek  a  game  of 
cards  was  progressing,  at  Abraham  Jackson’s, 
a  wedding  was  the  chief  thing  of  interest. 
The  clans  gathered  before  sundown,  the  men 
under  the  big  lilac  bush,  the  women  in  the 
best  room.  With  the  latter  group,  Olivia 
remained  for  a  while,  smiling  and  blushing, 
warding  off  all  sorts  of  trenchant  shafts  of 
feminine  wit  and  defending  both  herself  and  her 
prospective  husband  from  pungent  criticisms. 
Minerva,  in  a  new  dress  and  white  apron, 
danced  about  gleefully,  gliding  across  the 
floor  sidewise^  walking  on  her  heels,  standing 
on  tiptoe,  almost  tempted  to  stand  on  her 
head.  Mother’s  face  was  like  a  landscape  after 
a  May  shower.  Charley  and  Sam  wore  immense 
paper  collars  on  their  ruffle-bosomed  calico 
shirts.  Old  Abraham  had  on  a  new  store  suit 
and  had  hung  his  old  watch  to  a  steel  chain. 
Plod  wore  a  new  pair  of  blue  overalls, 
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tucked  in  the  tops  of  a  new  pair  of  boots ; 
Mrs.  Plod  had  on  a  new  dress. 

Charley  Black  sat  under  the  lilac  bush  and 
talked  incoherently  of  the  weather  and  crops. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  black  worsted,  which  fitted 
him  well,  except  that  the  pantaloons  were  a 
trifle  too  long,  and  must  be  rolled  up  slightl}^ 
out  of  the  way  of  his  boot  heels.  With  his 
dark  hair  combed  in  a  roll  over  his  handsome 
forehead,  and  his  mustache  curled  and  his 
fine  teeth  well  brushed  and  his  brown,  hard 
hands  well  soaped  and  scoured,  he  was  any¬ 
thing  but  an  ungainly  youth,  or  clumsy-looking 
bridegroom. 

Olivia  wore  a  light  grey  dress  of  plain  stuff, 
which  fitted  her  trim  figure  snugly.  The  bit  of 
delicate  ruche  about  her  neck  made  her  white 
throat  look  soft  as  a  swan’s  breast.  Very 
pretty  she  was,  with  the  sparkle  in  her  quiz¬ 
zing  black  eyes — sober,  then  dancing  merrily, 
by  turns — and  the  healthful  glow  in  her  peach- 
colored  cheeks.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  her 
fearless  walk,  no  trepidation  in  her  steady 
look,  no  misgivings  in  her  heart  nor  doubts  of 
the  future.  It  was  a  marriage  of  heart,  head 
and  hand,  and  heaven  above  was  smiling  from 
the  serene  skies.  Were  all  weddings  like  this, 
the  divorce  question  would  be  solved.  Were 
all  loves  like  this,  social  problems,  perplexing 
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reformers  eternally,  would  be  more  than  half 
solved.  If  the  world  were  a  western  farming 
neighborhood  like  Elm  Creek,  there  would  be 
but  a  minimum  of  suffering  and  of  sin  in  it. 
Sociological  questions,  too,  would  be'  solved. 

How  proudly  Olivia  looked  up  at  Charley 
when  she  had  motioned  him  into  the  dining 
room  to  whisper  some  important  nothing  into 
his  ear;  she  picked  a  raveling  off  his  coat  with 
wifely  disgust  and  fixed  his  “skewjeed”  necktie. 
How  proudly  Charley  looked  down  into  the 
dark  eyes  which  faltered  not  at  his  glance,  and 
toyed  with  the  plain  gold  ring  on  her  finger 
and  pinched  the  pretty  ear.  How  delighted 
he  was — how  awfully,  awfully,  immensely, 
monstrously  happy  he  was  !  He  even  ventured 
to  tell  the  sweet  girl  that  they  “should*  start 
home  as  early  as  possible,  for  it  does  get  to 
be  bedtime  almost  before  dark  now;”  and 
Olivia  whispered  gloriously  that  ten  o’clock 
wasn’t  hardly  dark  now-a-days.  They  had 
rivers  and  oceans  of  sentiment  to  murmur  and 
might  have  murmured  as  long  and  intelligibly 
as  cataracts  and  waves,  had  not  Mrs.  Black 
approached  and  suggested  to  Olivia  that  she 
would  better  dress,  for  the  preacher  was  coming. 

Then  the  motherly  matrons  interchanged 
commonplaces,  submissively  gazed  at  one  an¬ 
other  through  spectacled  eyes,  and  discussed  the 
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momentous  questions  at  issue — the  trousseau, 
the  sheets,  the  pillow-cases,  the  new  quilts, 
the  new  stoves,  the  rag-carpets,  the  dishes,  the 
furniture,  the  richness  of  cream,  and  the  price 
of  butter.  .  .  Their  busy  fingers  very  busy  all 
the  time,  their  “my  Charleys’’ — the  respective 
pinks  of  human  perfection — much  referred  to. 
It’s  a  world  of  trivialities  an  old  woman  lives 
in,  and  the  bigger  her  family,  the  more  of  an 
old  hen  she  becomes,  but  then  how  beautiful 
her  smooth  grey  hair,  after  all.  If  a  boy  never 
achieves  other  greatness,  he  is  still  great  in 
the  estimation  of  his  mother. 

And  they  are  quite  envious,  too,  at  times, 
these  good  old  ladies.  They  are  proud  of  their 
cooking,  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  “My 
children  are’’ — so  and  so — “if  I  do  say  it. ’’ 
“My  Charley  never  did — ’’  so  and  so — “takes 
after  my  people  in  that.’’  Then  by  the  time 
the  era  of  grandchildren  arrives,  the  world  is 
a  big  nursery,  ^and  the  good  souls  go  back  to 
pictures  and  baby  talk. 

But,  nature  never  makes  mistakes.  What 
would  the  world  be  without  grandmothers?  It 
is  the  beatiful  white  winter  period,  over  the 
autumn  of  life. 

But  this  is  very  general  sentimental  talk  for 
a  wedding  occasion.  As  to  Charley  and  Olivia, 
how  little  they  dream  this  day,  that  this 
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exquisite  love  of  theirs  will  surely  go  through 
the  honeymoon  state,  as  it  has  with  millions 
of  other  people  ;  that  this  heart-to-heart  ecstasy 
they  feel  has  been  felt  by  millions  of  youths 
since  old  Time  began;  that  these  blushing 
secrets  of  theirs  have  been  whispered  millions 
of  times  before ;  that  this  gentle  glow,  filling 
their  veins  like  nectar  of  the  gods,  has  come 
down  from  a  far  off  past ;  that  this  old  Abraham, 
was  young,  and  these  white-haired,  spectacled 
“mas,”  were  once  young  too — modest  girls  and 
blushing  brides  yielding  to  stalwart  youths  the 
kisses  they  now  bestow  on  infant  lads  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  babies.  The  joys  of  life,  like  straw¬ 
berries,  must  come  and  go  in  season.  It  will 
be  pleasant  by  and  by  for  Olivia  to  be  wife, 
companion,  woman,  and  smile  in  turn  at  fool¬ 
ish  girls.  But  she  will  be  pretty  to  herself 
forever  just  as  she  now  sees  herself  in  the  glass, 
making  her  bridal  preparations  in  her  own 
pretty  room,  (soon  never  to  be  again  her 
maiden’s  bower),  donning  her  bridal  dress  and 
veil  and  putting  the  flowers  in  her  dark  hair 
and  a  bouquet  over  her  palpitating  bosom  ;  so 
very  happy  that  she  trembles  to  her  finger-tips 
and  blushes,  though  only  the  bridesmaids  see 
her  bare  white  arms. 

And  Charley,  giving  himself  a  few  extra 
touches  with  comb  and  brush  in  another  room 
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— By  and  by  this  blushing,  yielding  girl  will 
stand  by  his  side  in  times  of  trouble,  will  walk 
with  him  in  the  long  devious  path  of  life,  his 
wife.  What  a  sweet  word  that  is!  It  will  ever 
be  with  pride  he  will  say  “my  wife.”  They 
will  explore  all  the  mysteries  of  this  thing 
together,  emerge  from  all  the  different  aspects 
of  wedded  life  together,  fight  their  little  fights, 
get  over  their  little  piques,  learn  forbearance 
and  good  sense,  get  disgusted  with  each  other 
and  get  over  it,  grow  tired  of  each  other  and 
nauseated  with  each  other’s  familiar  hobbies 
and  threadbare  ideas,  and  then  will  learn 
mutual  tolerance  of  it  all ;  find  out  all  of  each 
other’s  secret  faults  and  then  discover  compen¬ 
sating  traits  of  character  to  balance  the  account. 
Yes,  all  these  :  then  by  and  by  the  wife  of  noble 
mien  and  grace  and  womanly  tact  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  the  man  kisses  her  then  less 
rapturously  but  more  sacredly ;  for  to  him  then 
she  is  more  wifely,  less  angelic;  more  com¬ 
panionable,  less  sentimental. 

But  now  the  preacher  had  come — all  the  way 
from  Smithtown ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  said, 
they  put  on  some  style,  and  were  to  be  married 
by  an  imported  preacher.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  cleared  his  throat  (for  he  was  hoarse) 
and  wiped  the  dust  from  his  eyes,  he  beamed 


And  now  the  men  under  the  lilac  bush,  who 
had  industriously  carved  a  pine  box  with  their 
jack-knives,  were  called  in ;  the  women  and 
girls  scattered  over  the  house  from  kitchen 
to  garret,  'and  children  scattered  from  the 
gosling  pen  to  the  creek,  were  called  together, 
and  as  many  as  could  find  seats  or  standing 
room  crowded  into  the  front  room. 

There  was  a  few  minutes  of  eager  waiting, 
rather  hushed.  Old  Abraham  combed  his 
great  beard  with  the  hook  of  his  cane ;  Plod 
took  out  his  pocket-knife  again  and  looked 
for  a  sliver ;  Mrs.  Plod  wet  her  finger  and 
washed  a  black  spot  off  the  cheek  of  her  fairest 
towhead ;  Mrs.  Black  rubbed  her  spectacles 
with  her  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Jackson  wiped 
hers  with  her  white  apron  ;  the  preacher  rubbed 
his  hands  together  with  an  ablutionary  sort  of 
movement;  Charley  Jackson,  by  the  door, 
kicked  an  eavesdropping  hound,  and  Sam,  in  a 
far  corner,  whetted  his  knife  on  his  boot-top. 

And  now  there  were  light  steps  and  heavy 
steps  on  the  stairs,  a  rustling  of  skirts  and  a 
squeaking  of  new  shoes,  and  the  wedding  pro¬ 
cession — stopping  once  in  the  descent  while  the 
train  (a  short  one)  could  be  liberated  from 
imprisonment  under  a  persistent  boot-heel — 
hove  in  sight,  right-about-faced  through  the 
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door-way, and  halted  with  considerable  faltering 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  best  man 
was  slow  getting  himself  in  line  and  the  brides¬ 
maid  next  to  Olivia,  nearly  fell  over  Charley’s 
boot. 

The  preacher,  with  one  hand  in  the  tail- 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  the  other  holding  the 
book,  began  the  service — which  was  quite  long 
enough  to  be  properly  appreciated — and  then 
the  all-important  words  were  solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  which  clinched  the  contract,  the 
prayer  was  made  of  suitable  length  and  fervor, 
and  then  the  thing  was  done. 

Olivia  was  nearly  smothered  with  an 
avalanche  of  kisses,  and  Charley  got  several 
smacks  around  the  eyes  and  ears — stray  shots 
between  decks — and  much  severe  handshaking, 
which  nearly  shook  off  his  rattling  cuff-buttons  ; 
the  two  “mas”  wiped  the  April  sprinkle  from 
their  eyes  and  shot  off  the  respective  jokes  they 
had  in  readiness — jokes  which  fizzled  in  the 
hubbub  like  wet  skyrockets.  Charley  kissed 
his  sister  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
grown  to  be  a  big  girl,  and  poked  C.  Black 
knowingly  in  the  ribs  ;  Sam  kicked  the  hound, 
who  was  determined  to  get  to  the  table,  then 
shook  hands  methodically  with  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black;”  Roderick  pulled  Olivia’s  chin  and 
slapped  Black  on  the  shoulder ;  the  preacher 
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made  a  feint  at  kissing  the  bride,  but  did  not, 
then  held  Black’s  hand  while  he  told  a  story. 
The  affair  reached  its  climax,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Black,  a  veritable  fact,  sat  down. 

Supper  next.  What  a  meal  that  was !  with 
the  stars  blinking  and  the  moon  shining  down 
with  her  broad  round  face  !  No  gruesome  faces 
there,  no  disgraced  former  lovers  and  jealous 
maidens,  no  frowning  papas  and  disappointed 
mammas.  The  thing  was  all  bonne  et  belle  assez. 
They  ate  and  they  frolicked,  they  spun  yarns 
and  they  threw  doughnuts,  they  laughed  and 
joked.  Old  Abraham  had  lowered  his  beard  to 
his  plate  when  the  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
young  preacher,  and  a  brief  interval  of  hush  had 
succeeded,  before  the  buzz  began.  The  old 
man  even  consented  to  have  the  dogs  and  cats 
put  out,  and  gave  no  heed  to  a  whining  hound, 
nor  to  a  Thomas,  Charley  was  obliged  to  cuff 
with  considerable  energy. 

The  old  man  was  in  a  genial  mood,  and  told 
so  pointed  a  story  of  courting  in  the  backwoods 
of  Wisconsin  that  mother  Jackson  blushed  per¬ 
ceptibly.  Charley  fired  a  random  shot  at  Plod, 
concerning  early  Nebraska  courtship,  which 
Plod  took  good-naturedly. 

Minerva  had  been  in  clover,  up  to  her  neck, 
but  now  she  was  pouting  in  the  kitchen  because 
she  was  relegated  to  the  second  table.  A  piece 
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of  cake  was  smuggled  out  to  her,  which  she 
divided  generously  with  the  eldest  Plod  totter¬ 
ing  about,  then  went  on  pouting. 

Black  and  wife  now  blushed  less  and  united 
their  wit  in  sabering  the  mutual  enemy.  Oli¬ 
via  talked  bravely  of  how  she  would  make  him 
^‘stand  round, while  all  the  time  Black  felt  her 
dress  over  his  knee  and  her  slipper  on  his  boot, 
and  believed  that,  as  to  the  “standing  round,” 
her  words  were  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

“You’ll  succeed  better  than  I  have,  if  you  ac¬ 
complish  much  in  that  line,”  Mrs.  Black  admit¬ 
ted,  but  with  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  “My 
Charley  won’t  need  to  be  made  to  ^stand  around,’ 
or  to  be  otherwise  disciplined.” 

“You  will  soon  know  how  it  seems  to  be  a 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Black,”  said  the  preacher. 

“I’ve  just  the  best  mother-in-law  in  the  world, 
general  supposition  as  to  mothers-in-law  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding.” 

.  \ 

“I’ll  try  to  be  as  good  a  mother-in-law  as  I 
know  how  to  be,”  replied  the  good  woman,  some¬ 
what  confused  with  the  new  and  opprobriously 
designated  dignity  at  which  she  had  so  recently 
arrived.  ^4 

“The  question  is  not  so  problematical  as  to 
whether  you  will  be  a  good  mother,  Mrs.  Black, 
as  whether  I  shall  be  a  good  daughter.  I’m 
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afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  please  you  always.” 

‘.‘Golly!  that’s  a  big  word  Olie,”  said  Charley, 
“that  proble — something  or  other!” 

The  preacher  stared  at  Charley,  then  started  a 
story,  about  a  big  word  he  had  used  in  the  wrong 
connection  (no  reflection  on  problematical),  but 
he  had  turned  the  word  into  something  else  in 
time  to  save  himself. 

“Just  as  I  said  Je — rusalem  in  Sunday  school 
once,  when  a  fellow  stepped  on  my  toes,”  said 
Charley,  fishing  for  a  chicken-wing  in  the  big 
platter. 

“Charley,  you  are  too  bad!” — Mrs  Jackson 
was  quite  put  out. 

And  so  went  the  banquet,  and  the  evening 
wore  on.  Plod  brought  round  his  team,  and  the 
Plods  started  home.  The  few  outside  guests, 
not  related  to  either  family,  went  home.  The 
preacher  staid  at  Jackson’s  ;  so  did  mother 
Black.  Good-nights  were  said,  and  Charley 
Black  and  wife  drove  away  to  their  home. 

What  was  it  they  talked  of  on  the  way !  Al¬ 
most  nothing:  rapture  smothers  words,  except 
they  be  superlatives  and  interjections.  A  man 
feels  supremely  proud  when  he  possesses  the 
girl  he  loves;  a  girl  feels  divinely  happy,  yield¬ 
ing  herself  to  the  young  man  to  whom  her  lit- 
tlest  finger  is  a  sacred  thing. 

But  we  should  drop  the  curtain  here. 


XX. 


Another  wedding  had  occurred  in  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  Elm  Creek  world  this  day,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  not  a  few 
old  ones,  mixed  in  with  the  boys,  looked  forward 
to  a  “high  time,”  such  as  had  not  been  indulged 
in  since  the  ragamuffin  parade  of  the  preceding 
fourth  of  July; — a  fourth  of  July  celebration 
which  had  given  Elm  Creek  quite  a  “send-off.” 

“We’ll  git  up  a  chivery,”  said  Bill  Wilkins. 
“We  got  none  of  the  turkey  and  cider;  we’ll  do 
this  thing  up  brown.” 

“Agreed!” — and  Fizzlepate  and  Vanderpoint 
v  ere  willing  to  throw  up  the  game  of  cutthroat 
they  were  about  starting  with  a  new  fellow,  a 
cattle-buyer  who  had  come  in  during  the  evening. 

“  ’Pears  to  me  some  of  you  fellers  are  purty  big 
boys  !  ”  added  the  landlord. 

“Wall,  yes,”  Wilkins  admitted;  “but  this  is 
an  extra  —  extraor’nary  occasion.  Two  wed- 
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din’s  at  onct; — it’ll  bear  a  little  squeezin’  up  on 
the  age  of  the  boys.  Drum  up  the  crowd,  Fiz!” 

“S’pose  some  of  y’  would  git  arrested,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  landlord.  ^^Squar’  Fizzlepate  would 
hardly  be  an  onprejudiced  justice.” 

‘‘We’d  have  the  justice  with  us,”  replied 
Williams. 

So  the  charivari  was  organized  in  short  order, 
the  crowd  filling  two  lumber  wagons.  Black’s 
was  the  first  objective  point.  It  was  much  like 
a  war-party  from  Timbuktu.  There  was  one  old 
fife  and  a  snare-drum;  the  other  instruments  of 
music  were  decidedly  tom-tom  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  sound.  There  were  two  tin  horns,  but 
those  were  feeble  tenors  beside  the  bass  of  an  old 
barrel  which  a  brawny  -  armed  young  fellow 
pounded  with  a  rusty  hatchet.  An  old  wash- 
boiler  pounded  with  an  ear  of  corn  gave  forth  a 
doleful  sound,  and  the  rattle  of  tin-pans  and 
squalling  of  goose-quills  all  tended  to  make  night 
hideous.  Guns  and  revolvers,  too,  there  were, 
reserved  for  the  choruses. 

Such  midnight  serenades  as  these  do  often 
have  a  tendency  to  roil  the  temper  of  the  newly- 
married  husband.  Indeed,  he  must  be  little 
short  of  a  Job  in  disposition  who  can  tamely  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  racket.  The  old  Incas  were  wont  to 
begin  their  battles  with  the  sound  of  chhilcheles^ 
hua7icarSy  cqueppas^  huayllacas,  huayrapuhuras\  so 
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the  sound  of  old  barrels  and  tin-pans,  and  toot¬ 
ing  of  horns  on  wedding  nights,  is  often  the  bag¬ 
pipe  prelude  to  lively  skirmishes,  ■  Music  hath 
charms  to  swell,  as  well  as  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,  and  even  the  walls  of  one  old  town  are 
said  to  have  fallen  because  of  a  serenade.  A 
man  asleep,  or  wanting  to  go  to  sleep,  is  very 
much  of  an  animal.  Standing,  he  is  above  quad¬ 
rupeds;  lying  he  is  more  animal  than  they.  A 
chasm  centuries  wide  lies  between  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  man  and  the  horizontal  man.  There  is 
the  gorilla  in  a  snore,  the  savage  in  a  laugh,  the 
poet  in  a  smile.  It  is  harder  to  wake  a  sleeping 
man  than  a  sleeping  ox;  and  he  is  crosser  than  a 
growling  mastiff  when  aroused  at  an  unseasonable 
hour. 

Hence  so  many  catastrophes'at  charivaris,  and 
the  almost  total  desuetude  in  which  the  old 
pastime  has  fallen  these  days. 

Charley  Black  wasn’t  asleep  at  midnight,  but 
he  was  becoming  dozy.  He  was  startled,  and 
sprang  up  as  though  a  cannon  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  under  him,  when  the  barrel  and  wash- 
boiler,  and  the  tin-pans,  and  the  horns,  and  the 
goose-quills,  and  two  or  three  revolvers  began  to. 
play  under  his  window, — a  carnival  broke  loose,  a 
minsirel  show  run  rampant.  He  didn’t  swear, 
but  he  felt  like  it.  He  fumed  a  little  while 
hunting  for  his  pantaloons,  but  Olivia  laughed 
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her  merry  chuckling  laugh,  and  Charley  soon 
felt  better  natured.  He  dressed  and  went  grop¬ 
ing  his  way  to  the  door,  lighted  the  lamps  and 
called  out  to  the  ^‘boys”  to  come  in. 

But  they  didn’t  accept  the  invitation. 

“We  just  wanted  to  say  diawd’ye;’  fine  night 
this  !  Got  anything  good  to  eat  here  ?” 

“A  barrel  of  apples  and  two  pies  is  about  the 
best  I  can  do  for  you.” 

“Fork ’em  over.” 

Apples' and  pies  were  passed  out,  then  Yankee 
Doodle  was  played  by  the  fifer,  accompanied 
by  the  drummer;  three  cheers  for  Black  were 
given,  three  volleys  fired,  and  the  mob  drove  on.' 

“Who  were  they  ?”  Olivia  asked. 

“Oh,  Bill  Wilkins,  Fizzlepate  and  a  lot  of  the 
boys,”  replied  Charley.  “They  must  think  this 
mighty  fine  sport.” 

“Why,  they  think  they  are  doing  us  an  honor, 
and  that  we  wouldn’t  be  properly  married  with¬ 
out  a  charivari  ceremony.  I  think  it’s  fun.” 

“Well  I  never  could  see  the  fun  in  it.  It’s 
vulgar.” 

“It’s  not  a  very  refined  pastime,  sure  enough; 
•but  the  world  is  still  boyish  in  its  antics.  Put 
out  the  light,  Charley,  that  you  have  brought  in: 
I  don’t  want  you  to  see  me,  because,  while  the 
band  has  been  playing,  I  have  been  putting  lemon 
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juice  on  my  face,  doing  up  my  hair  in  papers, 
and,  see  there!  I’ve  got  on  a  pair  of  old  gloves!” 

^‘The  dickens  !  What’s  all  that  for?  ” 

“  ‘I’m  tired  now  and  sleepy  too’  ” — 

Olivia  sang;  and  then  added,  want  to  look 
pretty  in  the  morning.  Good-night,  Charley 
dear.” 

The  discordant  musicians  now  drove  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  Elm  Creek  world,  prepared 
to  give  the  other  couple  “a  whirl,”  as  Wilkins 
expressed  it.  They  had  quite  a  long  drive  and 
it  was  past  one  o’clock  before  they  arrived  on 
the  new  battle-field. 

This  was  a  very  unpretentious  shanty  and  the 
inmates  not  of  the  of  the  neighborhood,  so 
to  speak.  The  wedded  couple  were  an  old 
bachelor,  and  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  who  had 
been  brought  up  herding  cattle  and  who  could 
ride  a  pony  or  shoot  a  gun  like  a  Comanche 
squaw. 

All  was  quiet  about  the  shanty,  and  there  was 
no  sound  of  the  busy  world  or  sign  of  waking 
life,  save  the  old  dog  whining  in  an  inquiring 
way  by  the  straw  stable.  The  hard-worked 
horses,  having  had  a  holiday,  had  sauntered 
away  some  distance  up  the  creek  where  their 
dim  outlines  could  barely  be  seen.  The  cows 
were  lazily  dozing  in  a  hollow,  and  the  two  or 

three  head  of  sheep  were  lying  on  a  knoll.  Not 
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even  the  windmill  at  the  corral  traveled  its 
creaking,  monotonous  round,  so  still  was  the 
night  air.  Night,  “sable  goddess,”  plunges  all 
rural  nature  into  a  comatose  state  almost  as  soon 
as  her  mantle  fahs. 

Leaving  the  wagons,  the  motley  crowd  crept 
up  close  to  the  shanty,  some  of  the  bolder  ones 
getting  under  the  north  window  near  the  sleep¬ 
ing  occupants  within.  At  a  signal  from  Captain 
Wilkins,  fife,  drum,  barrel,  boker,  pans,  horns 
and  goose-quills,  burst  forth  in  a  discordant  offer¬ 
tory  that  would  have  detonated  against  the 
clouds,  had  there  been  clouds. 

So  engaged  were  the  musicians  that  they  were 
slow  to  see  the  window  raised  and  a  wrathful 
figure  in  nature’s  tights  standing  in  a  bellicose 
attitude  ready  to  hurl  a  stool  at  them.  The 
crowd  fell  pellmell  over  each  other  getting 
around  the  corners  out  of  range,  but  Fizzlepate 
under  the  window,  practicing  upon  a  pan  with 
his  hard  knuckles,  narrowly  escaped  without 
broken  bones.  There  was  a  momentary  lull, 
then  a  volley  from  guns  and  revolvers  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  air  and  the  tom-toming  began 
again  in  front  of  the  door.  Wilkins  was  leading 
.his  battalion  to  the  charge,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun  was  seen  to  glim^ 
mer.  In  thunder-tones  came  the  order: 

“You  fellers  git  I  ” 
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There  was  another  scramble  to  get  around 
corners.  Wilkins  had  imbibed  somewhat  too 
freely  and  was  disposed  to  stop  for  a  parley, 
when  a  yellow  cur,  darting  out  of  the  door,  ran 
against  him  and  knocked  him  off  his  feet.  Fall¬ 
ing  over  the  snarling  animal  he  was  seized  by 
the  trowsers,  and,  to  liberate  himself,  fired  his 
revolver  at  random,  scaring  the  dog  and  causing 
the  besieged  to  discharge  his  gun. 

Nobody  was  hit,  but  everybody  ran.  At  the 
wagons  a  council  of  war  was  held.  Wilkins 
was  in  favor  of  renewing  the  assault,  but  Fizzle- 
pate,  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  Elm  Creek, 
‘‘allowed  the  thing’s  gone  far  enough.” 

“But  we’ll  be  laughed  at,”  Wilkins  protested. 

“Well,  what  yer  goin’  to  do  about  it.  Bill? 
If  Sam  won’t  treat,  there’s  an  end  on  it.” 

“Make  ’im  treat.” 

“Make  a  hoss  drink.  Game’s  up.  We  may 
as  well  git  home  and  hold  our  tongues.  This 
marryin’  business ’s  all*  settled,  and  the  world ’s 
a  revolvin’  on  its  ex,  jist  as  though  nobody  ’d 
ever  been  married  or  shivereed.  It’ll  soon  be 
daylight,  then  what  a  hoodlumed  lookin’  set  this 
’u’d  look  like.  How  ’shamed  people  ’u’d  be  to 
do  in  daylight  what  capers  they  do  in  the  dark. 
Yes,  let’s  git  hum  boys.  Some  of  us  has  got  Mary 
Anns  at  hum  a  wonderin’  what’s  struck  us.” 

And  the  charivari  was  over  and  our  present 
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history  of  the  Elm  Creek  world  comes  to  an  end; 
the  hour  two  K.  M.,  the  weights  at  the  bottom 
of  the  clock,  and  the  key  worn  out — a  one¬ 
pronged  old  pen.  So  good-night,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


THE  END. 
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